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PREFACE 


book seeks to present a oomprehensire idea of Western 
Phile^nhy and^ meet adequately the needs of the students 
preparing for the 6. A. Pass and Honours Examinations of the 
different Universities. I have systematically inserted the 
questions, most of which were set in University Examinations. 
I have tried my best to make the answers to the questions 
simple, concise and readily intelligible to the average students. 

With a view to maintaining the proper standard of the 
Honours course I have thankfully quoted some selected lines 
from the philosophy books written by popular authors including 
Dr. S. C. Chatterjee, Dr. D. M. Datta, Prof. H. M. 
Bhattacharya, Dr. J. N, Sinha, Prof. P B. Chatterjee and Prof. 
8 P. Chakravarty. 


— R. C. M. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND ITS RELATION TO 
OTHER SUBJECTS 

Explain die nature of Philosophy and indicate its 
scope or suhject-mdtter. 

Nature of Philosophy : — Philosophy is an attempt at a 
rational conception of the universe as a comprehensive 
whole including matter, life, mind and God> Professor 
Weber rightly says that philosophy is 'the search for a 
comprehensive view of nature, an attempt at a universal 
explanation of things'. It systematically enquires into the 
nature of all things of the universe including matter^ time> 
space, causality, life, mind, human soul and God, and their 
relation to one another, and thus seeks to give (.a rational 
account of the reality as a whole. 

Every object of the world has two aspects — one is the 
external or sensible aspect called appearance or phenome- 
non and the other the internal or super-sensuous aspect 
called reality or noumenon which underlies the sensuous 
aspect. Philosophy discusses both the aspects~the exter- 
nal manifestation as well as the inner reality of the thing. 
Philosophy studies both the phenomena and noumena, 
appearance and reality of all things and beings and seeks 
rational knowledge of them and their mutual relation. The 
aim of philosophy is to acquire knowledge of the reality 
based upon the knowledge of the appearance of things or 
the sensuous phenomena* It seeks to penetrate beneath the 
surface show of things and find the ultimate njeaning and 
essence* Philosophy seeks to ascertain by logical thought 
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and rational reflection whether the universe is ultimately 
material or spiritual or koth>»whether the world-process is 
mechanical or purposive, whether human mind or soul is 
mortal or immortal, whether truth, beauty and goodness 
are subjective ideals, mere figments of imagination or 
objective values rooted in reality. The questions that 
philosophy seeks to answer are — What is the nature of the 
Self or ‘I’ and the not-self or the external world ? Has the 
world any reality independent of the Self or T' ? If it has 
an independent existence, then how is the. self or man 
related to it ? Is there any supreme Self or God governing 
the world and man ? The matters relating to the world, 
man and God are the fundamental questions of philosophy, 
and it is philosophy which tries to answer them through 
rational and critical analysis of experience. 

It is however, not true to say that philosophy gives a 
direct experience of reality. Reality, being non-sensuous, 
can be apprehended only by non-sensuous experience i. e, 
through intuition or mystic experience. The function of 
philosophy is simply to rationalise the non-sensuous 
experience of reality. "It is an intellectual attempt to 
interpret and understand the universe in the light of our 
intuitive or mystical experience of reality. Although men 
as spiritual beings may, in one way or other, be in commu- 
nion with the super-sensuous reality, yet they are not, 
strictly speaking, all philosophers and metaphysicians. 
Philosophers are men who have the experience of the 
super-sensuous and make an intellectual attempt to ration- 
alise it so as to enable us to understand the world of 
ordinary experience and solve the ultimate problems, of our 
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life. Philosophy is thus the rationalisation of our experien- 
ces of supet'sensuous reality or the intellectual attempt to 
understand the world in the light of those experiences.*' 
(Dr. S.-C. Chatterjee — *The Problems of Philosophy*) 

of Philosophy S — ^Now the question is — what do 
we mean by the scope of philosophy ? In answer to this it 
can be generally said that the entire universe and the whole 
of human experience come within the scope or province -of 
philosophy. ''There is no province of human experience* 
there is nothing in the whole realm of reality, which lies 
beyond the dem^n .of philosophy or to which philosophical 
investigation^esnot extend.*’ (John Caird). The supreme 
self (God)* human self* matter* nature* intellect* mind* 
senses* life* subtle and gross bodies — all these fall within 
the scope of philosophical investigation. The scope of 
philosophy embraces the entire system of things. Philosophy 
divides itself into three branches — (1) Philosophy of 
Nature, (2) Philosophy of Mind, and (3) Philosophy of God 
or the Absolute. It studies both the aspects of a thing — 
appearance and reality, phenomena and noumena. In other 
words* it interprets the phenomenal aspect by reference to 
the real. The scope of philosophy also covers morality* 
religion* education* society, science, art, war and peace, and 
violence and non-violence. In one word* philosophy tries 
to explain the surface show of things by unveiling the 
nature of the ultimate reality of the entire universe and 
give us the knowledge of the fundamental unity underlying- 
the diversities of things and events. 

Of course* it should be mentioned in thi| connection 
that though the entire universe and total human experience 
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constitute the subject-matter of philosopby> yet it is not the 
task of philosophy to give us detailed knowledge of all 
things* It is science which gives us detailed knowledge of 
the different departments of the world. The function of 
philosophy is to collect different data, and material informa- 
tion from different sciences and systematize and co-ordinate 
them into one organized whole. In one word* it gives 
us a comprehensive view of the entire system of things. 
It also examines the validity of the fundamental principles 
and presuppositions of different sciencc-.s and determines 
their values by reference to the standard of ultimate 
truth and reality. As philosophy investigates the nature 
of reality underlying the surface show of things, it 
includes within its scope metaphysics which enquires into 
the nature of supers-ensuous reality or the essences under- 
lying phenomena. 

Moreover, philosophy must ascertain whether the 
knowledge of the ultimate reality is possible or not, before 
it proceeds to investigate the nature of reality ; if such 
knowledge is possible, then it must consider the conditions 
and means of attaining knowledge. It is the task of 
epistemology to enquire into the nature, origin, conditions 
and limit of knowledge. So epistemology is an indispensable 
part of philosophy and has a dominant place in philosophy. 

Besides the matters relating to knowledge, philosophy 
also takes into consideration the problems regarding the 
nature and test of truth. Again, philosophy embraces 
within its scope axiology or the science of value as philoso- 
phy deals '^ith the nature of values and determines 
whether they are subjective or objective. In other words, ■ 
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philosophy with the help of axiology as one of 'its branches* 
ascertains the nature of the supreme values — truth, beauty 
and goodness* and in the light of these values it interprets 
the nature of the world and experience. 

Q 2. (a) Distinguish between Science and Philosophy. 

According to some, science is partially unified knowledge, 
while philosophy is completely unified knowledge. Do you 
agree ? 

(h) What is the relation of Philosophy to Science ? 
"Philosophy is the synthesis of die sciences." Discuss. 

(a) Difference between Science and Philosophy : — Science | 
is a'^ systematic study of a particular department of mind>j 
or nature. It aims at discovering laws that are accurate* 
certain and general in character. Science collects* arranges 
and classifies objects or facts of a definite section of the 
material or mental world and thus gives us unified or 
organized knowledge of that particular section. The aim 
of science is to explain the different objects and facts of a 
particular department of the world by discovering their 
connections* unity - and harmony. The conclusions of 
science are arrived at by reason* so they become certain 
and they are universally accepted. Like science philosophy 
also ascertains truths with the help of judgment and 
reason and gives us organized* universal and exact know- 
ledge. In this respect* science and philosophy are similar 
to each other, and they differ from common-sense which 
instead of ' discovering unity and -4nter-relation of the 
different facts or objects of experience gives us only 
unrelated and disjointed view of things. (Sommon-sense 
is concerned with particular and isolated facts and it does 
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not arrive at universal laws which govern and unify 
them. Thus unlike science and philosophy common-sense 
is uncertain, inaccurate, unsystematic and based upon 
random and casual perception and unreliable authority. 
But science and philosophy discover unity in the diver- 
sities of facts and events and seek to give systematic and 
organized view of things. 

If we consider the subject-matters and methods of 
science and philosophy, we notice the following points 
of difference J — 

(i) Science is partial knowledge ; while philosophy is 
complete and comprehensive knowledge. Each science deals 
with only one particular section of the universe ; the 
entire world taken comprehensively does not constitute 
the subject-matter of any science. As there are various 
departments of the world, so there are different sciences, 
each dealing with only one particular department. For 
examples, Physics as a science discusses material bodies 
and their force and motion, biology discusses life and has 
nothing to do with matter and mind. The subject-matter 
of philosophy, on the other hand, comprises the whole 
universe including matter, life, mind and God. Philosophy 
takes a comprehensive view of the universe and seeks to 
give complete and unified knowledge of the whole universe. 
Secondly, when science deals with the nature of thing, it 
simply dicusses the phenomenal aspect i. e. the surface- 
show of it which is presented to sense-experience, it does 
not discuss the nature of the ultimate reality or inner 
substance which is super-sensuous and beyond the external 
forms. So science ik a partial or sectional study. On the 
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Other hand, philosophy discusses both the aspects — the 
external manifestation as well as the inner reality of the 
thing. It studies both the phenomena and noumena, 
appearance and reality of all things and baings. In other 
words, philosophy, seeks to explain the surface-show of 
things by unveiling the nature of the ultimate reality i>e* 
it interprets the phenomenal aspect by reference to the 
real. If philosophy be confined to the study of the pheno- 
menal aspect and the criticism of merely sensuous 
experience, then it will not be philosophy in the proper 
sense of the term. It must penetrate into the super-sensuous 
reality and enables us to understand the world of ordinary 
experience in the light of the knowledge of the super-sensu- 
ous reality. Science cannot give us the knowledge of the 
real nature of space, time, substance, causality etc., it 
simply presupposes them ; but philosophy can explain their 
real nature with the help of metaphysical speculation* 
Science can explain how a thing undergoes change, but it 
cannot answer the question, why the thing changes. It 
is philosophy which can properly answer this question by 
determining the real nature and purpose of the world and 
life. Science is silent in regard to our religious, moral and 
aesthetic experiences, but philosophy can furnish proper 
accounts of them. Philosophy interprets all possible ex- 
periences ( sensuous and spiritual), and gives us a rational 
view of the whole universe. So the scope of philosophy is 
much wider than that of science. .. ■ 

(ii) Science and philosophy also differ in their methods. 
All sciences make use of observation and experiment by 
which they collect facts of experience, •and ultimately they 
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rise to inductive generalisations from experience of parti- 
cular facts. Thus the method of science is empirical and 
inductive. Philosophy> on the other hand, recognises the 
contribution of both experience and reason in order to 
arrive at a rational conception of the reality as a whole. 
It reflects upon the facts of experience and interprets 
them by rational hypothesis. Philosophy discovers the 
ultimate reality by reason and speculation. It of course 
starts with facts of experience and rises to inductive 
generalisations as sciences do, but the mam task cf philo- 
sophy is to confirm scientific generalisations by deductions 
of further conclusions from the ultimate reality. Thus 
philosophy makes use of both induction and deduction, 
experience and reason. Moreover, philosophy has to resort 
to intuition Or contemplation for the realisation of the 
absolute reality. 

(b) Relation between Science and Philosophy : — Though 
science and philosophy differ in respect of their method 
and subject-matter, yet they greatly resemble each other 
and are closely connected. Both are based upon the facts 
of experience and both seek to give systematic and unified 
knowledge of their subjects. Both discuss their respective 
subjects with the help of reason and judgment. Like 
science philosophy also starts with the world of objects 
familiar to us. Even, those philosophers who deny the 
reality of the world begin their philosophical thoughts 
from the world of facts and experience. Again, both 
science and philosophy are occupied in the quest of truth. 
Patrick has rightly said, "They have the same spirit and the 
same purpose — the jjonest and laborious search for truth.*' 
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While discussing the relation between science and phi- 
losophy, some have said that philosophy is the sum-total 
or synthesis of the sciences. The function of philosophy 
is simply to give complete and comprehensive knowledge 
about the world and experience by collecting and co-ordi- 
nating the partial cognitions furnished by different 
sciences* It simply unifies the results of the different 
sciences in order to arrive at a consistent and comprehen- 
sive view of the world-system. The philosophers like 
Comte« Paulsen, Wundt, Spencer etc. hold that philosophy 
is the sum-total of all sciences. Thus Comte says, "Philoso- 
phy is the science of sciences — i. c. it is the attempt to 
co-ordinate the results of the sciences.’’ Paulsen says, 
"Philosophy is the sum-total of all scientific knowledge.” 
Wundt says, "Philosophy is the universal science which 
has to unite the cognitions attained by the particular 
sciences into a consistent system.*’ Herbert spencer says, 
"Science is partially unified knowledge, philosophy com- 
pletely unified knowledge ; the generalisations of philo- 
sophy comprehend and consolidate the widest genera- 
lisations of science, philosophy is the knowledge of the 
highest degree oftgenerality.” In the recent philosophy the 
realists like Russell, Alexander etc. also hold that Philosophy 
is the universal form in which the conclusions of different 
sciences are unified and synthesised. The scientific ^method 
is the only method of philosophy, because philosophy like 
science has its basis in experience. So Alexander says, 
"The more comprehensive a science becomes the closer 
it comes ' to philosophy so that it may became difficult 
to say where science leaves off and philosophy begins." 
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We cannot but admit that philosophy extremely de- 
pends upon science, because it interprets the world and 
life by collecting various necessary materials from the diff- 
erent sciences. It is philosophy which unifies and fsyste- 
matises the results of different sciences and thus co- 
ordinates and harmonises them. Indeed, philosophy would 
be an empty abstraction if it does notistart from the collec- 
tion of materials furnished by science. Philosophical 
discussion of the nature of matter, life and min d is possible 
only on the basis of the conclusions of the different scienc es. 
But though philosophy is so much dependent on science, 
we must not accept the view that philosophy is a mere 
synthesis of the sciences. Philosophy proper is concerned 
with a view of the world as a comprehen sive whole inclu- 
ding both the phenomenal and noumenal aspects. 

A total, synoptic view of the universe which philosophy 
seeks to attain cannot be attained by; the scientific method 
of observation and experiment i.e. by merely putting 
together the results of all sciences which deal only with 
phenomena ; it requires imaginative or intuitive insight 
which philosophy makes use of unlike science. Again, as 
it is not possible for a philosopher to have detailed 
knowledge of all the sciences, a synthesis of all the 
sciences is an impossible task. Lastly, the truths and 
discoveries of science are changeable. Now, if philosophy 
be a synthesis of the sciences, then philosophy would be 
merely *a growing science’ and in that case philosophy 
would fail ta give a completely unified knowledge of the 
world as a whole. 
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Lastly^ as philosophy has to derive necessary materials 
from science and thus depends upon it> so science also is 
dependent on philosophy, because it presupposes certain 
ideas without proof and it is philosophy which examines 
the nature and validity of these pre-suppositions of science. 
Science simplytakes forgranted such concepts as space, time, 
substance, causality etc. and it is philosophy which critically 
examines these fundamental assumptions of science and 
determines whether they are subjective or objective, 
whether they are merely forms of knowledge or have rea- 
lity independent of knowing mind. Thus science and 
philosophy are so related to each other that one is a 
supplement to the other. The phenomenal knowledge 
based upon which philosophy penetrates the heart of 
I reality is supplied by science; on the other hand, the 
> knowledge of reality which is not found in science is 
supplied by philosophy. In this way one fulfils the want 
and need of the other ; and the two taken together give us 
complete satisfaction. For this reason philosophy is called 
the criticism of experience or the rational interpretation of 
scientific knowledge. In this connection Weber has 
rightly said, "The sciences, without philosophy, are an 
aggregate without unity, a body without any soul ; philo- 
sophy, without the sciences, is a soul without a body, 
differing in nothing from poetry and its dreams. Science is 
the indispensable foundation and the matter, as it were, of 
philosophy ; it is, to use an Aristotelian phrase, potential 
philosophy* Philosophy, in turn, is science in actu,*‘* •• 
the supreme satisfaction of the scientific spirit and its 
natural tendency to comprehend everything into a unity.** 
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Q. 3. What is Metaphysics ? How is it related to « 
Philosophy ? 

Metaphysics is a study of the nature and relation t ,-fac 
realities underlying phenomena. It aims at understan jing 
*what lies beyond the natural or physical phenomena'. In 
other words, it seeks to go beyond phenomena or manifes- 
tations and understand the nature of inner essence or 
ultimate reality. It attempts to answer the questions— 
What is the nature of matter underlying external shapes 
or forms ? What is the nature of soul underlying the 
changing states and processes of mind f What is the nature 
of God or the Absolute Reality ? How is God or the 
Absolute related to matter and soul ? Metaphysics is also 
called 'Ontology' which means the 'Theory of being’ or the 
science of pure being or reality as such. It is the task of 
metaphysics or ontology to introduce and discuss the' 
questions — What do we mean by the real world ? Is the 
world of sense-experience the sole sphere of existence or 
is there any unchangeable reality behind the changing 
appearance of things 7 Is there any creative and regulative 
principle of the universe 7 Is there any ultimate, eternal 
and immutable being underlying the changeable and 
perceptible things ? 

Thus metaphysics is limited to the study of the ultimate 
reality or realities underlying phenomena or manifestations. 
In this respect metaphysics or ontology is a vital part of 
.philosophy. Plato has gone so far as to identify philosophy 
with metaphysics, because, according to him^, the ideal 
world or the* world of reality or substance alone has true 
existence, and the phenomenal world or the world of sense- 
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'.experience is a mere copy of the real world, so it has no real 
existence. On the other hand, the empiricists like Hume 
hold that there is no reality underlying or beyond the 
I world of sense-experience ; so metaphysics is not possible,. 

! philosophy is confined to the study of phenomena only. 

We should, however, maintain that philosophy should 
not leave out metaphysics from its scope nor should it be 
identified with metaphysics. In fact, philosophy must 
include within its scope the study of both appearance and 
reality as two correlative aspects of the same being. Thus 
philosophy includes both phenome nology and ontology or 
isciences and metaphysics and combines the results of both 
sciences and metaphysics into a connected system. In other 
■Nlwords, philosophy combines the empirical investigations of‘ 
..sciences with metaphysics or the theory of reality and 
\|ffers a rational explanation of the mutual relation of 
appearance and reality. 

Q. 4. How is Metaphysics or Philosophy related to 
Epistemology ? 

It is the main task of metaphysics or philosophy to 
determine the real nature of the world and life and their 
ultimate values. But before metaphysics or philosophy 
should proceed to investigate the real nature of things and 
their ultimate values it must measure the capacity of human 
I mind for such investigations. We cannot proceed to- 
investigate the nature of the ultimate reality unless we are 
sure that we are capable of knowing it. John Caird truly 
points out, "Before we admit the pretensions of reason to 
% treat thus of .all things in heaven apd earth, to regard! 
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nothing as too high or sacred to be subjected to its inquiries, 
must we noti as a preliminary condition, ask it to give us 
satisfactory proof of its capacity to deal with them f 
Without a prior criticism of the organ '•of knowledge, can 
we tell whether in any given case it may not be entering on 
forbidden ground 

Now, the science which measures the capacity of human 
knowledge for metaphysical investigations is called 'episte- 
mology which as a theory of knowing critically deals with 
organ of knowledge and determines whether knowledge of 
reality is possible or not. 'Episteme' means knowledge, and 
‘Logia* means science or theory. So epistemology literally 
means the science or theory of knowledge. It enquires into 
the nature, origin, conditions and limits of knowledge. It 
seeks to answer the questions — What is the nature of 
knowledge ? What are the conditions under which* 
knowledge becomes possible J What is the origin or source 
of knowledge ? Is knowledge of reality attainable at all f 
If so, to what extent is it possible ? In other words, 
epistemology deals with the nature, origin and possibility 
of knowledge and determines how far our knowledge 
extends. 

Thus epistemology by dealing with the nature, condi- 
tions and limits of genuine knowledge enables metaphysics 
or philosophy to ascertain its competence to investigate the 
nature of reality which transcends the world of appearance 
and to justify its claim that it has adequate means of know- 
ing. Hence epistemology must be a necessary part and 
fundamental ^basis of metaphysics or philosophy. In any 
case epistemology sl^ould be the preliminary phase of true 
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philosophy. If epistemology be not taken as a necessary 
introduction to metaphysical or philosophical investigations, 
then philosophy cannot justify itself, it becomes altogether 
blind and dogmatic. So philosophy must start with 
epistemology which is proper criticism of knowledge* "If 
philosophy wants' to know the world as a whole, it must see 
that the means and methods it employs for knowing are 
valid* Philosophy is satisfied not with mere knowing but 
with knowing rightly* So right or valid knowledge is one 
of the main objects of philosophy. In one word, all 
acceptable philosophy must include epistemology as its 
integral part”* (Prof. H.M. Bhattacharya : The Principles 
of Philosophy). 

In ancient times almost all philosophers uncritically 
jaccepted certain ultimate principles without examining the 
jpossibility of knowledge* They dogmatically assumed a 
reality or realities beyond question or without any proof or 
Critical estimate. Epistemology was altogether absent from 
the first philosophies of Greece and also from the medieval 
European philosophy* The ancient Greek philosophers 
began by a naive faith in reality and assumed certain truths 
or principles without examining the competence to know 
reality. The medieval European philosophers also accepted 
the versions of the Bible without any criticism. Epistemo- 
logical enquiry appeared only when there arose some 
contradictions and doubts at the couiliicting theories of 
reality dogmatically professed by different thinkers* It 
was gradually felt necessary to critically enquire into the 
conditions of knowledge and to base philosophical conclu- 
sions on such analysis of knowledge-situation** So in modern 
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philosophy Locke held that epistemology should be a 
necessary preliminary to philosophy and so we should 
enquire into the epistemological questions of the originy 
nature and validity of knowledge as the fundamental basis 
and groundwork of philosophy or metaphysics. In the 
philosophy of Kant epistemology was so important that he 
made it almost identical with philosophy, because to him 
'philosophy is the science and criticism of cognition 
(knowledge).’ The post-kantian idealistic thinkers also 
recognised that epistemology necessarily leads to the 
apprehension of reality ; a particular theory of being 
presupposes a particular theory of 'knowing. 

But the modern realistic philosophers attempt to omit 
epistemology from philosophy, because, in their view, the/ 
criticism of knowledge is not at all necessary to our 
knowledge of reality ; our consciousness can have a directs 
contact with reality in our act of knowing them. The. 
modern realists assert that "metaphysics is by right free 
and independent of epistemology and should at once 
proceed to emancipate itself entirely from the dominion of 
this science.” 

We should, however, hold that philosophy should be 
neither identical with epistemology nor entirely independ' 
ent of it, but there must be a very close relation between 
the two. Epistemology must be regarded as a necessary 
branch of philosophy ; it must be treated as a foundation 
based upon which philosophy should plunge into 
metaphysical ihvestigations. 
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Q. 5. How is Fbilosopby or Metaphysics related to 
Lovic f 

Philosophy or Metaphysics enquires into the nature of 
the ultimate reality of the world ; it makes a distinction 
between appearance and reality or between phenomena 
and noumena, and determines the status of every fact of 
experience with reference to the standard of the ultimate 
reality* Logic* on the other hand, deals with facts of 
experience with which our thoughts must agree in order 
to be valid * Logic* instead of being concerned with the 
real nature of things about which we think* simply lays 
down the universal conditions which make our thoughts 
invalid. Thus Logic which deals with thought and Metaphy- 
sics which deals with the nature of the ultimate reality 
Appear to be independent of each other having distinct 
provinces of their own. Superficially viewed* the meta- 
physical discussion of the ultimate nature of reality does 
not throw any light on the problems of Logic nor can 
logical enquiry help metaphysical speculation. Eaton 
emphasises the mutual independence of Logic and Meta- 
physics by saying that ‘Logic cannot solve all the problems 
of philosophy nor can these general philosophical enquiries 
solve the problems of Logic/ 

But though Logic and Metaphysics are ordinarily suppo- 
sed to be independent of each other as Logic deals with 
thoughts in separation from things, yet a close examination 
will reveal their mutual dependence. Logic depends upon 
Metaphysics on the ground that we cannot discuss the 
general nature of the connections of thoiights without 
taking into xonsideration the ultimate nature of things to 
W- Phi.— 2 
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^hich 6ur thoughts have their necessacy refotence. Joseph 
rightly says, ‘*We cannot understand thought without 
considering in general what thought is of. And consequently 
Logic, just because it studies our thought about things, 
is concerned with questions about the general nature of 
things. Logic is dependent on Philosophy or Metaphysics 
in another respect. Sciences take for granted without any 
proof the reality of matter, mind and certain other funda- 
mental principles. It is philosophy or Metaphysics that 
helps the sciences .by proving the validity of their presu- 
ppositions. Similarly, Logic as a science takes for granted 
certain fundamental principles. The world has a real 
existence, the real nature of things is knowable, there are 
certain fundamental laws of thought, — these are the pre- 
suppositions of Logic. It is Philosophy or Metaphysics 
that seeks to determine the ultimate validity of these 
necessary assumptions of Logic. As Metaphysics examines 
the grounds of Logic, it is sometimes regarded as 'the 
higher Logic.' 

Again, metaphysical reasonings, in order to be correct, 
must follow the general laws of correct thinking, and so 
Metaphysics, in its turn, depends upon Logic, because it is 
Logic which can determine whether the metaphysical con- 
clusions are^valid or not. Moreover, if any sceptic cherishes 
any doubt about the propositions or conclusions of Philo- 
sophy or Metaphysics, then it is only with the help of 
logical argunicnts that we can refute that sceptical doubt 
or objection. So Logic is necessary for the confirmation 
and support‘of the metaphysical conclusions. "Logic may 
not directly solve %ietaphysical problems but its analysis 
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of a proposition into subject and predicate, of relations', 
classes, the different forms of the relation of ithplieation 
between propositions and its treatment of the different 
conditions under which something can be validly affirmed, 
have bearing on certain important problems and can help 
in their solution to a certain extent. Thus if Logic requires 
certain metaphysical presuppositions it also makes some 
contribution to the solution of certain metaphysical prob- 
ferns” (Dr. K .C. Gupta — Studies in Philosophy) 

‘ It should be - noted in this connection that, according 
tjo Hegel, an idealistic thinker. Logic and Metaphyfecs are 
identical because thought which is the subject*matter of 
l|ogic is, according to him, indentical with reality which is 
the subject-matter of Metaphysics — ‘thought and reality’ 
bfting the reproductions of one and same Supreme Reason. 
Thus the study of the universal forms of thought with 
which Logic is concerned is ultimately the same as the 
study of the universal forms of reality with which Meta- 
physics is concerned. But we can not fully accept this view 
of Hegel, because the identity of thought with reality has 
not been satisfactorily established* In fact, thought falls 
short of reality though the former necessarily refers to the 
latter. Moreover, Logic deals with the ideal of Truth alone, 
but Philosophy or Metaphysics deals with all the three 
highest values — Truth, Beauty and Goodness. Hence 
Philosophy. or Metaphysics is wider than Logic. 

Q. 6. Explain the relation betwete Philosopliy or 
Metaphysics and Psychology. 

Formerly, Psychology was regarded as a’ branch of 
'^philosophy or Metaphysics, because the study of the subs- 
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tance of mind was one of the functions of psychology. But 
in modern times psychology is no longer looked upon as a 
branch of philosophy or Metaphysics s it is now treated 
as a natural science^ because the function of Psychology is 
confined merely to the study of the phenomena of mind* 
Thus the modern psychologists define psychology as a 
science of mind which without making any hypothesis 
regarding the ultimate nature of the substance of mind 
simply analyses and classifies the mental phenomena and 
explains them by discovering their laws* causes and 
consequences. So in modern times psychology has become 
wholly independent of Metaphysics. Moreover, the experi- 
mental method recently introduced in the field of 
psychology has made psychology completely separat|^d 
from Metaphysics* A modern psychologist is not at jail 
concerned with the metaphysical questions concerning the 
ultimate nature of mind and the mind-body relation ; his 
attention is confined to the observable mental phenomena 
alone. 


But deeply considered. Psychology cannot remain 
thoroughly independent of Metaphysics. Psychology as a 
science has to start with certain assumptions regarding the 
subject-matter of its study* It is Metaphysics which 
examines the ultimate validity of its assumptions ; '*it is 
Metaphysics which can undertake, to examine the hypothesis 
or notions, concerning mind and to test the ultimate 
validity of the assumptions made in connection with its 


nature and activities.'^ (Dr* K. Studies in 

Philosophy^« Thus Psychology m^^i^Bil^e^^i>^f3l^Metaphy- 
sics. Moreover, ./a careful ei^p^i^^tion wiir^weal that^ 

jsB 
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Psychology is related to Metaphysics in a special manner. 
*We are directly acquainted with mind in a way -in which 
we can never be acquainted with other things* I am not 
the tree or the river which I perceive but 1 am my mind. 
I can therefore claim with greater cogency than in the case 
of material objects that I know in a sense what the mind 
really is> that is, I have metaphysical knowledge, however, 
imperfect, of mind. I have at -least this much knowledge 
of my mind, that is. of myself, viz. That I am a subject of 
experience and a concrete personality, that I can distinguish 
myself from the objects presented to me, that I have a real 
history, that I can direct my own activities towards ends 
which are supposed to have value.’' (Dr. K. C. Gupta, 
Studies in Philosophy). Hence Psychology is nearer to 
Metaphysics or Philosophy than any material science* Stout 
has rightly remarked < that no one has succeeded or can 
succeed in dealing with mental states and processes without 
reference to some conscious individual, some or 'self* to 
whom these belong. Thus Ps> chology cannot avoid reference 
to Metaphysics, As psychology is dependent on Meta* 
physics in this sense. Metaphysics in its turn depends on 
psychology which helps it by supplying necessary materials 
regarding mental phenomena. In other words. Philosophy 
or Metaphysics can ascertain the ultimate nature of mind 
only on the basis of the knowledge of how mind appears or 
behaves, and in this respect psychology can greatly help 
Philosophy or Metaphysics. 
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Q. 1. Explain very briefly (a) Hogmatism, (b) Scepticism 
and (c) Criticism as tbeories of the methods and limits of 
phUosophical knowledge. 

In order to discuss a certain subject properly it is 
necessary to proceed methodically and to make a critical 
analysis. We can discuss a subject only when we know 
what our object is and what our method should be for the 
attainment of the object. Hence before we discuss the 
philosophical truths and principles we are required to 
discuss what the methods and limits of philosophical 
knowledge should be. In history of philosophy there are 
different theories of the philosophical methods and limits of 
philosophical knowledge of which (a) Dogmatism, (b) 
Scepticism and (c) Criticism deserve special mention. 

(a) Dogmatism : — ^'Dogmatism is the positive procedure 
of reason without previous criticism of its own faculty.’* 
It plunges into metaphysical speculations without a prior 
criticism of the knowing faculty or without any critical 
investigation into the capacity of human mind to know the 
realities. It starts with a number of assumptions and 
dogmas without any critical enquiry into rational faculty. 
It takes for granted the truths of certain fundamental 
principles without any proof or rational explanation and 
then deduces conclusions from those unproved premises 
without enquiring into the nature and conditions *of valid 
knowledge. In othe( words, dogmatism gives us metaphysics 
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without epistemology as its basis. It does not at all deal 
with the epistemological questions as to the conditions* 
limits, possibility and validity of knowledge, but simply 
asserts without any rational justification that knowledge of 
reality is possible. So the dogmatic philosophers uncriti- 
cally assume some fundamental principles, and on the basis 
of these blind assumptions and without any critical analysis 
they have explained the nature of the world and life. Most 
of the ancient Greek philosophers dogmatically assumed 
the possibility of the knowledge of reality and propounded 
different conflicting views of the ultimate nature of things 
without a prior criticism of knowledge. 

Thus dogmatism is a theory without any rational basis, 
it is simply guided by blind faith, prejudices, religious 
bigotry and extreme reliance upon the precepts and 
scriptures (sastras). Hence the fundamental principles and 
ultimate realities which the dogmatists simply assume 
without any rational analysis and critical investigation 
cannot be accepted as valid unless these are proved to be 
true through the touchstone of reasoned judgments. It is 
desirable to base the philosophical or metaphisical views 
upon the rock of epistemological reflections. So dogmatism 
cannot satisfy our reason, and it has very little contribu- 
tions to the solution of philosophical problems. In fact, the 
dogmatic philosophers have made the philosophical 
problems extremely complicated by presenting different 
conflicting views of reality. 

Scepticism : — Scepticism as a philosophical method 
arises as a reaction against dogmatism. Dogmatism means 
assuming the possibility of the knowledge of reality } while 
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scepticism means doubting or denying the possibility of the 
knowledge of reality. The different conflicting and contra- 
dictory views of reality propounded by different dogmatic 
systems inevitably lead to scepticisipf because doubt and 
hopelessness naturally arise regarding the competence of 
human mind to know reality due to the fact that different 
dogmatic philosophers arrive at different contradictory 
conclusions. So people begin to doubt the possibility of 
knowledge of the ultimate nature of things and think that 
*whatever can be asserted may with equal reason be 
denied.* It is difficult to ascertain which of the contradic- 
tory dogmatic conclusions is valid and as a result an utter 
confusion or perplexity prevailsregardingphilosophicalknow- 
ledge of reality. Hence the sceptic philosophers express 
the view that man can never attain knowledge of reality. 

It should be mentioned in this connection that just as 
the dogmatists assume without any proof or critical analysis 
that the knowledge of the ultimatte reality is possible* so 
the sceptics also assert without any prior criticism of 
knowledge or any rational justification that it is not 
possible for man to attain valid and certain knowledge of 
the existence and nature of the ultimate reality, because 
there can be no truth which can be uniformly and 
universally accepted without any doubt. The sceptics are 
of the view that human knowledge is confined only to sense- 
experience ; it cannot be extended beyond the range of 
sense-impressions. The material substance. Soul, God etc 
cannot be pereceived in our sense-experience ;so these have 
no objective e&istence, these are mere figments of imagina- 
tion. 
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We> however, cannot support the sceptic views as these 
are not based upon any epistemological reflections. 
Scepticism is another name of dogmatism^ because to doubt 
anything without a prior criticism of knowledge is the same 
as to accept everything without any rational justification. 
Doubt may be the preliminary stage of philosophical 
investigation^ but no tits ultimate end. Scepticism is not 
only impracticable but suicidal as it fosters an attitude of 
universal doubt and disbelief. 

(C) Criticism : — As scepticism is the inevitable outcome 
of dogmatism, so criticism necessarily arises from the 
defects of scepticism. Criticism is an enquiry into the 
faculty of knowledge. It does not jump into metaphysical 
investigations without prior enquiry into the capacity of 
human mind to know the reality. So criticism is a philo- 
sophical method which bases the metaphysical investiga- 
tions upon epistemological reflections. Criticism lays stress 
upon the critical analysis of the knowledge-situation and 
enquires into the origin, coi!> Utions, possibility) limits and 
validtiy of Knowledge before plunging into metaphysical 
investigations. In modern times it is Kant who has 
introduced criticism or critical method by basing his 
philosophy upon the critical analysis of knowledge. Critical 
reflection, according to him, is the key-note of true 
philosophical enquiry. 

Kant has shown; through his critical analysis that 
knowledge involves two factors — one is matter and the 
odier is form. The matter of knowledge comprises the 
discrete and unconnected manifold of sensations derived 
from sense-expesience ; while the form of knowledge 
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includes space, time, substance, causality, etc. supplied by 
reason from within the mind itself, these forms remain 
inherent in human reason prior to sense-experience. When 
our reason by applying the a priori forms of knowledge to 
the discrete materials of sense-impressions can organize 
and interpret them, then we can have knowledge. In 
one word, knowledge is formed by combining both the 
matter and form — the matter derived from sense-experience 
and form supplied by reason. The sense-impressions which 
are derived from experience do not alone constitute 
knowledge proper nor mere forms of space, time, substance, 
causality, etc. lying a priori t. e. before experience can 
give us philosophic knowledge. The matter and form — 
each is an indispensable part of knowledge, and knowledge 
is really a combination of matter and form i. e. an organic 
whole of sense and reason. Thus Kant advocates empirico- 
rational method of philosophy and recognises the partial 
contributions of both sense-experience and reason to the 
question of the origin of knowledge. According to him, 
form w ithout matter t. reason without~sIhsations is 
empty ; while matter without form »• c. sensation without 
rea^n is bfind and I disorganized. 

Thus Kant with the help of his critical method has 
tried to reconcile dogmatism and scepticism or rationalism 
and empiricism by removing the defects of each of these 
systems. Empiricism or scepticism gives us an account of 
knowledge where we get bare matter without any form ; on 
the other hand, pure rationalism or dogmatism gives us an 
account of knowledge where we get bare form without any 
matter. Again, as Kant points out, sense-experience can. 
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no doubtf give us new information about particular facta 
and thus ensure the progress of knowledge, but it fails to 
guarantee univcrsa lity and necessity, in knowledge ; on the 
other hand, the a priori forms and ideas inherent in the 
nature and constitutions of human reason have their own 
universality and necessity as they are true for all minds- 
and at all times ; but they cannot give us any new informa- 
tion about the particular facts of experience. But, in the 
opinion of Kant, the philosophic knowledge requires- 
universality and necessity as well as new information and 
progress. So Kant has rightly said that the true philosophical 
method must include both reason and sense-experience. 
“Experience supplies the data or materials of knowledge 
in the form of sensations. These are interpreted by the 
mind through the application of the apriori forms and 
categories of space, time, substance, causality, etc. It is 
in this way that we get knowledge of the world as a 
system of things and events, existing in space and time, and 
being the same for all minds. But the world which we 
know cannot be regarded as real in the strict sense. It is^ 
rather a .world which we construct out the materials-, 
supplied by sensations and by application of the forms and 
categories supplied by mind. What we know is not reality 
as it is in itself, but as it appears through out senses and 
the categories of our mind or understanding. We cannot 
know anything except through sense-intuition and the 
categories. Therefore, we can never reality or thinga- 

in-themselves, although the Reason in us may be under the 
necessity of thinking of them. If we had the .capacity of a 
non-sensuou$ or intellectual intuitibti, then possibly we 
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could know reality. Since, however, we have no such 
capacity, reality remains for us unknown and unknowable. 
Our knowledge is limited to the world of phenomena or 
appearances, although that world is objective in the sense 
that it is universal and necessary for all minds. Beyond 
phenomena there is no doubt the reality in which they are 
grounded* But neither science nor philosophy enables us 
to know what it is.” (Dr. S. C. Chatterjee : The Problems 
of Philosophy) Thus Kant’s criticism of knowledge lands 
into agnosticism, according to which, though there is 
reality as the ground of our sensations, yet it is unknown 
and unknowable. 

Q. 2. Give a critical account of Dogmatism as a method 
«)f |iliiloso|»hy. 

‘^Dogmatism is the positive procedure of reason without 
previous criticism of its own faculty.” It plunges into 
metaphysical speculations without a prior criticism of the 
knowing faculty or without any critical investigation into 
the capacity of human mind to know the realities. It starts 
with a number of assunaptions and dogmas without any 
critical enquiry into rational faculty. It takes for granted 
truths of certain fundamental principles without any proof 
or rational explanation and then deduces conclusions from 
those unproved premises without enquiring into the nature 
and conditions 'of valid knowledge. In other words, dog- 
matism gives us metaphysics without epistemology as its 
basis. It does not at all deal with the epistemological 
questions as to the conditions, limits, possibility and 
validity ot khowledge, but simply asserts without any 
rational justification'that knowledge of reality is possible. 
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So the dogmatic philosophers uncritically assume some fun* 
damental principles, and on the basis of these blind assum- 
ptions and without any critical analysis they have ex- 
plained the nature of the world and life. Most of the 
ancient Greek philosophers dogmatically assumed the 
possibility of the knowledge of reality and propounded 
different conflicting views of the ultimate nature of things 
without a prior criticism of knowledge. 

If we discuss the history of philosophy, we find that 
the dogmatic philosophy has been created in two ways. 
There are some dogmatic systems which have blindly 
accepted the teachings of some saints or some scriptural 
dogmas as axiomatic or self-evident truths and explain* 
ed the world with the help of these. It is found that in 
medieval Europe different schools of thought appeared on the 
basis of the interpretation of the same Bible ; in India also 
different philosophical systems were established centring 
round the same scripture ( the Vedas ). Again, some dogma- 
tic philosophers have accepted certain principles without 
any proof and formed difi .rent philosophical views. If 
philosophy be based upon blind faith, then there is every 
possibility of the emergence of different philosophical 
views, because every dogmatic philosopher forms his own 
individual view according to his own personal belief. Thus 
by accepting the same definition of substance without any 
proof or rational explanation Descartes and Locke advo* 
cated dualism, Spinoza > monism and Leibniz pluralism. 
On the other hand, many philsophers have created their 
dogmatic philosophy by accepting certain method as 'the 
only method of philosophy. Thsu the empiricists have 
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without any critical anlaysis of knowledge — situation 
accepted sense — experience as theonly source of knowledge ; 
the rationalists have without any critical analysis accepted 
reason as the only source of knowledge. In this manner 
both the empiricists and the rationalists have made their 
philosophy dogmatic. 

Thus dogmatism is a theory without any rational basis ; 
it is simply guided by blind and uncritical faith, prejudices, 
religious bigotry and extreme reliance upon the precepts 
and scriptures (Sastras ). Hence the fundamental principles 
and ultimate realities which the dogmatists simply assume 
without any rational analysis and critical investigation 
cannot be accepted as valid unless these are proved to 
be true through the touchstone of reasoned judgments. 
It is desirable to base the philosophical or metaphysical 
views upon the rock of epistemological reflections. So 
dogmatism cannot satisfy our reason, and it has very little 
contributions to the solution of philosophical problems. 
In fact, the dogmatic philosophers have made the philo- 
sophical problems extremely complicated by presenting 
different conflicting views of reality. 

Q. 3. Give a critical account of Scepticism as method 
of philosophy. 

Scepticism as a philosophical method arises as a reac- 
tion against dogmatism . Dogmatism means assuming the 
possiblity of the knowledge of reality ; while scepticism 
means doubting or denying the possibility of the knowledge 
of reality. The different conflicting and contradictory 
views of reality propounded by different dogmatic systems 
inevitably lead to scepticism, because doubt and hope- 
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lessness naturally arise regarding the competence of 
human mind to know reality due to the fact that different 
dogmatic philosophers arrive at different contradictory 
conclusions. So people begin to doubt the possibility of 
knowledge of the ultimate nature of things and think . that 
'^whatever can be asserted may with equal reason be 
denied.* So it is difficult to ascertain which of the contra** 
dictory dogmatic conclusions is valid and as a result an 
utter confusion or perplexity prevails regarding philo- 
sophical knowledge of reality. Hence the sceptic philo- 
sophers express the view that man can never attain know- 
ledge of reality. 

It should be mentioned in this connection that just 
as the dogmatists assume without any proof or critical 
analysis that the knowledge of the ultimate reality is 
possible, so the sceptics also assert without any prior 
criticism of knowledge or any rational justification that it is 
not possible for man to attain valid and certain knowledge 
of the existence and nature • f the ultimate reality, because 
there can be no truth which can be uniformly and univer- 
sally accepted without any doubt. The sceptics are of the 
vie w that human knowledge is confined only to sense- 
experience ; it cannot be extended beyond the range of 
sense-impressions. The material substance. Soul, God, etc. 
cannot be perceived in our sense-experience* so these 
have no objective existence, these are mere figments of 
imagination. 

In the history of philosophy we generally find three 
' kinds of scepticism as noted below 

(a) Doubt for the sdie of doubt The Sophists oj 
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ancient Greece advanced their philosophical arguments by 
accepting the attitude of doubt for the sake of doubt. In 
their sceptic view, there is no ultimate or enternal truth 
which can be universally accepted, because, every concept 
can be shown to have its contradictory which is equally 
tenable. According to Protagoras, the Sophist, '*Man is 
the measure of all things, i. e. each individual man is the 
standard of what is true to himself ; there is no objective 
truth ; there can be no truth independent of the individual 
subject } truth is nothing but subjective sensations and 
impressions. So Protagoras declared that knowledge of 
objective truth or reality is impossible, for what is true 
or valid to one may be false or invalid to another. 

(b) Methodological Doubt :~Tbis spirit of doubt is found 
in the philosophy of Descarts. Descartes did not doubt 
for the sake of doubt ; he adopted the sceptic doubt as a 
method or means for the attainment of the ultimate and 
self-evident truths. He noticed the defects and false 
beliefs inherent in the thoughts of the previous philoso* 
phers ; so he began to doubt all their philosophical concepts. 
He was not prepared to accept anything on trust. He 
even doubted the testimony of sense-experience. But one 
thing seemed certain to Descartes that doubting or thinking 
cannot be doubted or denied. Through logical reasoning he 
realised that doubt implies a doubter, thinking a thinker ; 
*I think, therefore, I exist.'' In this way through the 
method of doubt Descartes arrived at the self-evident truth 
of his own existence on the basis of which he gradually 
established •the existence of God, the world, etc. Thus 
Descartes was not<a thorough-going sceptic, because bis 
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doubt was a tempotary refraining from any decision, 
positive or negative, so long as there was no sufficient evi- 
dence. His doubt is simply a preliminary to the acquisition 
of certain knowledge. He never doubted the possibility 
of knowledge. His doubt or scepticism was initial, not 
final. 

(C) Hume's Scepticism ; — This is, properly speaking, a 
philosophical theory. Hume was an empirical philosopher. 
Like Locke he accepted sense-experience as the only means 
or source of the acquisition of knowledge. What we 
acquire in our sense-experience are some discrete and 
disconnected sensations and impressions. So, according 
to Hume, only sense-impressions exist ; and what is not 
subject to our sense-perception does not exist. God, soul, 
material substance — all these are beyond our sense- 
experience i so their entities cannot be admitted. Thus 
Hume's scepticism denies the realities of the super-sen- 
suous, eternal and universal truths and confines human 
knowledge within the limies of sense-impressions. 

We, however , cannot accept scepticism as a method of 
philosophical enquiry. The sceptic views cannot be sup- 
ported,because these are not based upon any epistemological 
reflections. Scepticism is another name of dogmatism, 
because to doubt anything without a prior criticism of 
knowledge is the same as to accept everything without 
any rational justification. Doubt mav be the preliminary 
stage of philosophical investigation ( as is found in the 
philosophy of scartes), but not its ultimate end. Man 
cannot permanently adhere to the spirit of universal doubt 
and disbelief. Scepticism is not only impracticable, but 
W. Ph.— 3 
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suicidal as it fosters an attitude of the utter denial of 
truths. 

Q> 4. Explain the critical method or Criticism and dhow 
how it overcomes the defects of Dogmatism and Scepticism* 

Criticism is a philosophical method which bases the 
metaphysical investigations upon epistemological reflections. 
It is an enquiry into the faculty of knowledge. It does 
not jump into metaphysical investigations without prior 
enquiry into the capacity of human mind to know the 
reality. Thus criticism lays stress upon the critical ana-> 
lysis of the knowledge-situationandenquires into the origin> 
conditions, possibility, limits and validity of knowledge 
before plunging into metaphical investigations. In modern 
times it is Kant who has introduced criticism or critical 
method by basing his philosophy upon the critical analysis 
of knowledge. Critical reflection, according to him, is the 
key-note of true philosophical enquiry. 

Kant in his early life was greatly influenced by the 
dogmatic views of Leibniz and Wolf. But subsequently 
he was roused from his dogmatic slumber by the scepticism 
of Hume. Kant has shown through his critical analysis 
that knowledge involves two factors — One is matter and 
llie other is form. The matter of knowledge comprises the 
discrete and unconnected manifold of sensations derived 
from sense-experience ; while the form of knowledge in- 
cludes space, time, substance, causality, etc.. Supplied by 
reason from within the mind itself, these forms remain 
inherent in human reason prior to sense-experience. When 
our reason by applying the a priori forms of knowledge to 
the discrete materials of sense-impressions can organize' 
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and interpret them, then we can have knowledge. In 
one word, knowledge is formed by combining both matter 
and form — the matter derived from sense-experience and 
form supplied by reason* The sense-impressions which are 
derived from experience do*not alone constitute knowledge 
proper not mere forms of space, time, substance, causality, 
etc. lying a priori i.e, before experience can give us philo- 
sophic knowledge. The matter and form — each is an indis- 
pensable part of knowledge, and knowledge is really a 
combination of matter and form i, e, an organic whole of 
sense and reason. Thus Kant advocates empirico -rational 
metnod of philosophy and recognises the partial contribu- 
tions of both sense-experience and reason to the ques- 
tion of the origin of knowledge. According* to him, form 
without matter i. c. reason without sensations is empty } 
while matter without form i, e, sensation without reason 
is blind and disorganized. 

Thus Kant with the help of his critical method has 
tried to reconcile dogmatism and scepticism or rationalism 
and empiricism by removing the defects of each of these 
systems. Empiricism or scepticism gives us an account of 
knowledge where we get bare matter without any form ; 
on the other hand, pure rationalism or dogmatism gives 
us an account of knowledge where we get bare form 
without any matter. Again, as Kant points out, sense- 
experience can, no doubt, give us n’ v information about 
particular facts and thus ensure the progress of knowledge 
but it fails to guarantee universality and •necessity in 
knowledge j isn the other hand, the a pQori forms and ideas 
'inherent in the nature and constitution of human reason 
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have their own universality and necessity as they are true 
for all minds and at all times> but they can not give us any 
new information about the particular facts of experience. 
But in the opinion of Kant, the philosophic knowledge 
requires universality and necessity as well as new infor- 
mation and progress. So Kant has rightly said that the 
true philosophic method must include both reason and 
sense-experience. "Experience supplies the data or 
materials of knowledge in the form of sensations. These 
are interpreted by the mind through the application of the 
priori forms and categories of space, time, substance, causa- 
lity, etc. It is in this way that we get knowledge of the 
world as a system of things and events, existing in space 
and time, and being the same for all minds. But the world 
which we know can not be regarded as real in the strict 
sense. It is rather a world which we construct out of 
the materials supplied by sensations and by application of 
the forms and categories supplied by mind. What we 
know is not reality as it is itself, but as it appears through 
our senses and the categories of our mind or understanding. 
We can not know anything except through sense-intui- 
tion and the categories. Therefore, we can never know 
reality or tbings-in-themselves, although the Reason in us 
may be under the necessity of thinking of them. If we 
had the capacity of a non-sensuous or intellectual intuition 
then possibly we could know reality. Since, however, we 
have no such capacity, 'reality remains for us unknown and 
unknowable. Our knowledge is limited to the world of 
phenomena or appearances, although that world is objec- 
tive in the sense that it is universal and necessary for all” 
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minds. 'Beyond phenomena there is no doubt the reality 
in which they are grounded. But neither science nor 
philosophy enables us to know what it is.” ( Dr. S* C« 
Chatterjee : The Problems of Philosophy ). Thus Kant’s 
criticism of knowledge lands into agnosticism^ according 
to which, though there is reality as the ground of our 
sensations, yet it is unknown and unknowable* 

Q. 5. Explain the method of dialectic in philosophy. 

The word 'dialectic’ means the art of discussion or 
dialogue by questioning. In the history of philosophy 
Socrates was the first philosopher who used dialectic as a 
method of refutation of the views of the Sophists, his 
opponents. With the help of the dialectic method Socrates 
exposed the errors or self-contradictions involved in the 
opinions of his opponents, and thus by refuting their 
opinions he indirectly established his own views. Thus the 
dialectic method was used as a means of indirect proof. 
This may be called the negative or destructive dialectic. 
Kant also followed this neg dve or destructive form of 
dialectic and showed the contradictions involved in popular 
metaphpysical views. With the help of dialectic Kant 
proved that whenever we proceed to grasp the real nature 
of the super-sensible things like the world, soul and God, 
we are involved in contradiction ; so, according to Kant, 
knowledge of reality or things-in-themselves is not 
possible. 

It was Hegel who used dialectic in its positive and 
constructive form and applied it in a wider field including 
^philosophy, science, society, history, religion, etc.. He 
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used it as a process of reconciliation nr unification of 
opposites. According to Hegel> thought and reality being 
at bottom identical, not only human thought but also 
reality itself proceeds and evolves dialectically through 
contradiction and reconciliation. In other words, both, 
thought and reality develop ‘through the opposition of 
thesis and antithesis and the reconciliation of it by 
synthesis*. “It was Hegel’s conviction that the forms and 
categories through which our thought develops and seeks 
to know the natur? of the experienced world are not con- 
fined to our mind but arc realised in the nature and cons- 
titution of reality itself. There is a fixed order in the 
development of our thought through these categories. First, 
we affirm some idea or conception of a thing (i. e. a thesis). 
Then, finding its imperfection we are led to affirm the 
opposite idea or conception of it (i. e. its antithesis). But 
the opposite idea, in its turn, is found to be one-sided as the 
first. This leads us to affirm a higher and more compre- 
hensive idea which includes and reconciles the first and its 
opposite (i. e. synthesis). Thus we first think of a thing as 
a group of qualities without any substance. Secondly, we 
think of it as a substance without qualities. But both of 
these ideas being one-sided and imperfect we are finally 
led to the idea of the thing as a substance which is mani- 
fested through its qualities. It is this dialectical process 
that governs the development of thought from the lowest 
or most inadequate category to the highest or the most 
perfect. Thus we pass from the idea of reality as mere 
'Being* to the speculative conception of it as the ‘Absolute 
Idea* or self'conscibus spirit. The same dialectic process „ 
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governs the development of the real» objective world 
existing in relation to our mind.*' (Dr. S. C> Chatterjee • 
The Problems of Philosophy). Thus, according to Hegel, 
thought and reality being indentical in essence, there is a 
perfect coincidence or correspondence between the two,and 
both undergo perpetual movement in a dialectic process 
from unity through diversity to unity-in-diversity. In this 
way Hegel refuted Kant’s agnostic view and showed that 
there can not be a gap between thought and reality j there 
must be a perfect correspondence between the forms ^and 
categories of human thought and the forms and categories 
of reality. As, in Hegel’s view, the real is rational and 
the rational is real, reality is nothing but a necessary 
process or development of thought, and so reality can be- 
grasped only by thought through its dialectical process. 

But the dialectic method of Hegel, in our view, is not 
quite adequate to give us a direct experience of reality j 
it can at best gvie us an abstract idea or concept of it. We 
can have direct experience of reality by means of ‘intellec- 
tual intuition’ or spiritual lusight or contemplation. In order 
to realise the a bsolute reality w e have to transcend thought 
and attain higher intuition. 

Q. 6. What do you mean by intuition ? How far does 
it help to acquire knowledge of reality ? 

Intuition is a kind of immediate experience or direct 
realisation which enables us to identify ourselves fully with 
the object of knowledge and ther.'by to grasp its real 
nature. It is a kind of intellectual sympathy which enables 
the knower to enter into the heart of reality and realise 
its inner essence. In one word, it is « unique experience 
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or insight which directly feels the reality by completely 
abolishing the gap between the knower and the known. 
According to Bergson^ a French philosopher, intuition is 
the immediate awareness of the basic reality ; it is a kind of 
sympathy or empathy in the sense of knowing something 
by being one with it in feeling. 

There arc several methods of philosophy. Of these 
methods intellect and intuition are the two main ones. 
Intellect or thought is not by itself adequate to give us 
direct experience of the reality ; it can at best give us an 
abstract idea or concept of it. Intellect or thought works 
with the forays and categories of space, time, substance, 
causality etc. which involve us in deadlocks and 
contradictions* Our intellectual categories can give 
descriptions of the world of sense-experience or phenomena 
under the forms of space, time, causality etc. but the real 
is beyond these. Reason also fails, though it takes us 
beyond understanding. There is alvrays a gap between our 
ideas or concepts and the realities about which we form 
ideas or concepts. In order to realise the absolute reality 
we must have to transcend our intellect or thought • and 
attain the specific experience called intuition. Intuition 
is a unique sort of experience or realisation in which we 
feel at one with the reality. 

Of all the modern philosophers of the West, Bergson has 
emphasised most strongly the standpoint of intuition as a 
true method of philosophical knowledge. By intuition 
he means a direct approach to reality as opposed to the 
round-about .way of approaching it with the help of 
intellect* He has dafined intuition as ‘^a kind of intellcc- 
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tual sympathy by which we can enter into the heart of a 
thing and thereby coincide with what is unique in it and 
consequently inexpressible/* Bergison is dissatisfied with the 
intellect^ because it gives too general a picture, it does not 
pay sufficient attention to the individual details, it is 
analytical and therefore it cannot give us the whole expe- 
rience of reality. Reality, according to Bergson, is 
dynamic in nature, it is a life-force or vital impulse (elan 
vital) whose very nature is perpetual change or flow. We 
can not grasp the nature of such a reality through our sense 
experience and intellect which give us only static, fragmen- 
tary and distorted view of reality. It is only in intuition 
that we can feel the very life-force or vital impulse of the 
reality and thus get the true knowledge of it by directly 
participating in the ceaseless flow of the reality. 1 hus 
intuitive knowledge, according to Bergson, is a concrete and 
synthetic knowledge and enable us to enter into and 
appreciate the nature of reality as an indivisible whole. 

The Upanisads also ask us to lay aside our pride of 
intellect and self-conscious- ’.ss. The Upanisads declare— 
*^Let a Brahmin renounce learning and become as a child.*’ 
*'Not by learning is the atman attained, nor by genius and 
much knowledge of books.” It is attained by the mystics 
in their moments of illumination. It is direct knowledge 
or immediate insight i.e. intuition. The majority of Indian 
thinkers hold that Reality can be directly realised or 
experienced through intuition which is a kind of ’meditative 
self-integration of the knowcr with tn.. known.* 

But we should point that intuition, unaided by intellect 
or reason, will become a mere subjective experience which 
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will be a matter of individual preference and can not demand 
general acceptance. So intuition in order to be a true philo- 
sophical method must be confirmed or justified by our intel- 
lect or rational arguments j the intuitive experience of reali- 
ty must be properly rationalised by our intellect so that it 
may be capable of universal acceptance. Intuition as a 
philosophical method must in no case be non-intellectual 
or infra-rational, it should always be supplemented by 
intellect or reason, i.e. it must be supra-rational. In fact, 
a philosophy based on intuition need not negate intellect or 
reason, because intuitional insights will be blind and dumb 
without intellectual confirmation. Bergson himself 
recognises the importance of intellect which helps intui- 
tion, because intellect gives incentive to knowledge, 
without which intuition would remain a mere instinct. 
Indeed, intellect gives the push which converts instinct 
into intuition: intellect can also interrelate and systema- 
tise into a consistent system the glimpses of truth gained 
by intuition and thus supplement the work done by 
intuition. 
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Q. 1. What iji Judgment ? Explain the relation \ between 
a Concept and a Judgment. 

Or. 

^Judgment is putting two ideas together’ — Do you agree ? 

Judgment ; — Judgment is a purely mental act of recognis- 
ing a relation between two ideas. We have in our mind 
the idea of ‘man’ and the idea of ‘mortality*. If we 
mentally form a relation between these two ideas or 
concepts and conceive that ‘man is mortal’, it will be a 
case of judgment. It is essentially a product of our mental 
act and there must be a belief in the relation (affirmed dr 
denied) between two ideas. A judgment expressed in 
language is called a proposition. 

Judgment is the simplest form or the first act of thinking. 
Mere isolated sensuous imp.essions do not by themselves 
constitute knowledge. It is only when the sense-impressions 
are interpreted and organised into a system that we can 
have knowledge. Such interpretation and organisation 
always involve judgment. So judgment which is the 
interpretation of experience is the necessary element, the 
starting point of knowledge. Sensations themselves do not 
amount to knowledge. When their meanings are discerned 
through interpretation, they are raioc.d to knowledge. It 
is judgment which interprets and discerns the meanings oF 
sensations. Hence judgment is the. unit of knowledge. 
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Knowledge which works and grows through perception* 
conception and reasoning always requires judgment as its 
necessary element. In other words* knowledge in any form 
or at any stage involves judgment for proper estimation 
and understanding. ‘*Judgment is that mental act whereby 
the mind knows Reality under some qualifications or 
conditions. All our intellectual processes are directed 
towards' the comprehension of Reality as a whole and judg'- 
ment which is the standard and unit of these intellectual 
processes of comprehension* taken by itself* also aims at 
comprehending Reality in its own way- 

Thus we find that thought cannot properly function 
without judgment. In other words* thought begins with 
judgment. Thought aims at the knowledge of reality* so it 
must take the form of judgment at all the stages of its 
development. Whenever we think about anything, we try 
to know the truth about it. Now in order to know the 
truth about it* we must make some assertion that the thing 
is or is not such-and-such. This assertion is nothing but 
judgment. So without judgment there cannot be any 
thought proper. In other words* it is only through judg- 
ment that we can ascertain truth and falsity. 

Concept and Judgment S — If judgment be considered 
as an act of joining together two concepts or ideas or of 
separating one concept or idea from the other* then it foll- 
ows that conceps or ideas must precede judgment. In other 
words* we must at first have two concepts or ideas as units 
which should later on compose a judgment. As judgment is 
built up of concepts or ideas* judgment instead of preced- 
ing concept rather follows it. So concept* and not judg- 
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ment, should be the starting point of knowledge. Thus 
traditional logic begins with concepts or terms and there' 
after comes to consider judgment or proposition. In logic, 
we have first two full'grown concepts ; these are then put 
together in a judgment which must be more complex than 
the concepts. The judgment 'Grass is green’ presupposes 
the existence of concepts of ‘grass* and ‘green*. “Thus 
ideation or conceiving as distinct from judging must be 
the starting point of knowledge. Locke and others held 
that judgment is the association of two ideas. Mind at 
first passively receives or apprehends and then perceives a 
relation of agreement or disagreement between them, 
which is judgment or knowledge. In the judgment, 
“The table is hard” we find that the concept “hardness*’ 
agrees with the concept “table”. Thus judgment is made 
of ideas which are different from it.” ( S. P. Chakravarty i 
An Introduction to General Philosoph y ) 

But it is not proper to regard judgment as made up of 
ideas or concepts which a. prior to it. Concepts itself 
involves a number of judgments ; it is only with the help 
of a series of judgments that we can form a concept, 
because concept is not a dead material, but living thought, 
and it is constantly growing with the addition of fresh 
judgments. So judgment precedes concept and is simpler 
than it. A concept really is the lesult of a number of 
judgments. For example, the concept ‘man’ is the result 
of the implicit judgments — ‘man la an animal, ‘man is 
rational, and so on. Thus concepts are formed Jby judgments. 

We should, however, mention in this connection that 
concepts presuppose simple, vague, matriculate, implicit 
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judgments ; while judgments in their clear* deliberate, 
articulate, elaborate.and explicit forms presuppose concepts. 
Thus implicit judgment precedes concept, and explicit and 
deliberate judgment follows it. 

Q. 2. Explain and illustrate the characteristics of judg- 
ment. 

Judgment is- a rational interpretation of reality. It is 
an intellectual process directed towards the comprehension 
of reality. So a judgment must have as its characteristies 
the following properties : — 

(1) Universality : — All judgments claim universality. 
By universality we men that a judgment is true for every 
one. Every correct judgment, whether universal or 
particular, must be accepted as true by all persons. When 
I form a judgment 'Man is mortal' or 'Some men are blind, 
it is not only true for my own mind, but for all minds. A 
judgment which claims to represent the real character of a 
thing must be true for all. It is not individual and momen- 
tary. It claims to express something for other persons as 
well as for me. There is another reason why judgment is 
universal. A judgment requires the interpretation of 
reality with the help of different modes or categories which 
themselves are universals. So judgment having these 
universal elements must itself be universal and ensures 
'uniformity of standard and universality of knowledge 
avoiding scepticism on the one side and individualism on 
the other.* 

(2) Objectivity All judgments have objective 
reference. Though a judgment is a mental process, yet it 
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is- objective in the sense that it refers to facts as they are 
in their real nature* There must be some object which a 
judgment seeks to interpret. The very content of a judg- ‘ 
ment is based on reality and makes it objective. The 
su bject-term of every judgment must be some real fact, 
otherwise judgment would be reduced to sheer subjective 
fancy. 

(3) Necessity : — Judgment is necessary. By the 
necessity of judgment we mean that *it is such that we 
cannot but think it. We feel obliged to think in a parti- 
cular context in that way and in no other way.* When a 
person judges, he is not free to reach this conclusion or that 
conclusion at will. As a rational being, he must conform 
to an objective rational system and draw such conclusion 
as will necessarily follow from certain fixed data. In one 
word, our judgment which is a rational process of inter- 
pretation of reality is necessarily bound or co-erced or 
conditioned by the object which it seeks to interpret. 
**There is another sense i.. which the term 'necessity* 
is used in this oonnection. Judgment is said to be 
necessary not in the sense that it is so by its own 
right, but the sense that it is connected with other 
facts known to be true. Now necessity taken in this 
sense becomes a derived one depending on other judg- 
ments. But we may naturally try to discover a direct or 
immediate necessity independent of ether judgments. Our 
ordinary perceptual judgment cannot out be derivatively 
necessary, their necessity being dependent on^ consilience 
with other perceptual judgments. Jhe only kind |Of 
judgment which can claim immediate or direct necessity 
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will be« therefore, those fundamental judgments which 
are independent of expetience. In other words, the 
necessary truths or self-evident judgcnents which are a 
priori^ can be said to have direct or (immediate necessity." 
(H. M. Bhattacharyya : The Principles of Philosophy ). 

(4) Analysb and Synthesis : — ^Every judgment involves 
the double process of analysis and synthesis. In a judge- 
ment things are analysed into parts and the parts again are 
synthesised into wholes. The two processes of analysis and 
synthesis, though opposed to each other when they occur 
in material things, have no such opposition between them 
when they go on in our minds. These two steps take place 
in our judgment not in succession, but simultaneously. 

In a judgment we mentally analyse the constituent ideas 
and at the same time synthesise and unite them in a ’ 
systematic whole. Thus in every judgment analysis and 
synthesis go together and one has no meaning without the 
other. Of course, sometimes one is prominent, and some 
times the other. 

(5) System of knowledge ■ Judgment constructs a 
system of knowledge. Each judgment may be regarded as a 
step in building up a system of knowledge. It works both 
analytically and synthetically. It discovers new parts and 
distinctions and at the same time brings parts into their 
relations and thus constructs a system of knowledge. Judg- 
ments build up a unified system of knowledge by assimilat- 
ing new facts to those already known and interrelating and 
combining facts of experience. Knowledge grows into a 
system when all fapts are ultimately unified and integrated 
by a series of interconnected judgments. *'ln judging old • 
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and new facts are’ arranged* related and systematized as 
members of one organic whole* where each is essential for 
others. No fact is allowed to stand by itself but each fact 
receives its value and meaning from its connection with 
other known facts or judgments which support it* Every 
new judgment has to find a place in the system of judg- 
ments already formed and by such coherence its truth can 
be determined. A judgment that contradicts the system 
of previous judgments is declared as false, and that which 
coheres with it is true.^’ ( S. P- Chakravarty : An Introduc- 
tion to General Philosophy ) 

Q. 3. Explain the different types of Judgment. 

Judgments can be classified from different standpoints. 

(A) From the standpoint of the development of thought 
or intellect we find the following types of judgments* Here 
the lower forms of judgments gradually develop into the 
higher forms in accordance with the general law of 
evolution* 

(1) Judgments of Quality o ~The first effort of intelli- 
gence to understand the world takes the form of judgments 
of quality. At the first and simple stage of thought the 
child-mind is naturally attracted by the qualities of things* 
It is the nature of the child to perceive the greenness of 
grass* the blue colour of the sky* the fragrance of the rose^ 
etc. At this stage the mind grasps the qualities of things ; 
it cannot discriminate the different parts and relations of 
objects nor bring any connection between the qualities and 
the substance to which they belc" !. So at this stage 
judgments are vague* indefinite and such judgments belong 
to a lower stage of thinking* 

(2) Judgments of Quantity : — As the*mind or intelligence 
develops* it gradually perceives not only the qualities of 
things* but also their quantities* Thought at this stage is 

W. Ph*— 4 
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not satisfied with the idea of the general qualities of things 
but pushes further its work of analysis and construction. 
Our mind begins to compare the degree or intensity of 
qualities existing in different things. We notice that one 
flower is more fragrant than another. The element of 
comparison is involved in these judgments and forms the 
basis of quantitative determination. 

(3) Judgments of Causal Connection : — This kind of 
judgments is found at a more developed stage of thought 
than the judgments of quality and quantity. With the 
progress of our knowledge we learn to realise that the 
things and events of the world are not discrete and isolated, 
they are rather inter-connected. At this stage we discover 
causal and necessary corrections amongst the things or 
events. By relating things as causes and effects we can 
discern that the world is a system wherein the different 
facts arc unified and interconnected. So judgments of Causal 
connection promote higher unity and extension of 
knowledge. 

(4) Judgments ' of Individuality or Purpose: — At the 

highest stage of thought or intelligence we discover the 
purpose underlying the things and events of the world and 
explain everything with reference to the inner purpose. 
Such judgments of purpose or individuality greatly reveal 
the organic unity and wholeness of things in which the 
different parts co-operate for a common end or purpose. 

(B) From another standpoint judgments can be of two 
types — Positive and Negative. When in a judgment the 
predicate is affirmed of the subject (e. g. man is mortal), 
we get positive or affirmative judgment. On the other 

< hand> when in a judgment the predicate is denied of the 
subject (e. g. man is not perfect)^ we get ne gative judgment* 

(C) Again judgment *can be classified into two types — 
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Judgment of fact and Judgment of Value. When in a judge- 
ment we find only description of facts and there is no 
determination of Value with reference to any ideal or 
standard (e- g. It is a rose), we get judgment of fact* On 
the other hand, when in a judgment we determine or 
appreciate the value or utility of a thing with reference to 
an ideal (e. g. The rose is beautiful), we get judgment of 
value. 

Q. 4. (a) What is Inference ? (b) Distinguish it from 

Judgment. 

(a) Nature of Inference : — Inference a mental process 
by which we pass from some given or known truths to what 
is not given or what is unknown. So every inference gives 
us new information. Thus our knowledge of fire in the 
hill through the medium of our perception of smoke on it is 
due to inference- Here fire is not directly perceived but 
inferred through the perception of smoke and with the help 
of the knowledge or assumption of universal and invariable 
relation between smoke and fire. ^'No inference can follow 
in the absence of perception.'* It is a knowledge which 
must be preceded by perception. It is only when an 
observer has perceived fire and smoke to be related to 
each other that he is able to infer the existence of the fire 
on the next occasion he perceives smoke* The given truth 
or proposition from which we start is called the premise^ 
and the new truth or proposition which we draw by the 
process is called the conclusion. Inference comprises both 
the premise and the conclusion. 

Inference may appear to be very simple and natural, but 
its procedure is very puzzling when closely exaChined* First, 
there is no inference unless the conclusion is different from 
the premise or data* But how are we justified in passing 
from the knowledge of one fact to the knowledge of 
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another altogether different from it f How can we even 
pass from the known to the unknown if they arc quite 
foreign to each other ? Again^ the premise and the conclu- 
sion cannot be fully identical. This will involve the fallacy 
of circular reasoning or petitio principii. When we 
properly examine the nature of inference^ we find that 
there is always a certain amount of identity between the 
conclusion and the premise and at the same time 
there is some difference between them. Thus there must 
be identity in difference. In other words, an inference must 
have the characteristics of necessity and novelty. ** We have 
not got inference unless the conclusion (i) is necessary 
from the premises, and (ii) goes beyond the premises. 
To put the paradox quite roughly — we have not got infe- 
rence unless the conclusion is (i) in the premises, and (ii) 
outside the premises.’^ (Bosanquet) 

(b) Judgment and Inference S — ''Inference is simply a 
deep insight into the necessary connection of things. It is 
an act of thought which discovers the essential relations 
between things which at first sight appear to have no conn- 
ection with one another. It is a reasoned judgment i. e. , a 
judgment which has become conscious of the reasons for 
the connections which it affirms.* ( Creighton and Smart) 
A judgment which is a single act of interpreting the enviro- 
nment contains within itself at least implicitly or vaguely 
the ground or reason on which it rests. When the judg- 
ment becomes conscious of its own ground or reason^ it 
develops into an inference or reasoning. The task of an 
inference is to cleat ly exhibit the ground which is vaguely 
contained in'^a judgment. For example, we form a judg- 
ment It rained last flight*' In support of this assertion we 
may refer to the wetness of the ground and cloudy sky. 
Here the grounds based upon which judgment is made are 
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clearly stated. As a result, we get inference. So when 
the ground or reason contained in a judgment implicitly 
becomes explicit^ judgment expands into an inference* In 
other words, when the validity of a judgment is put to test, 
it develops into inference. Thus judgment and inference do 
not differ from each other fundamentally ; inference is a 
mere complex form of judgment as what is implicit in 
judgment becomes explicit in inference. Judgment is . an 
implicit inference ; while inference is an explicit judgment. 
In a simple judgment we make a statement on the basis of 
sense*perception, and it is the task of inference to show 
necessary connection of facts by discovering the inherent 
groun J or premise on which such statement is made. So 
inference is nothing but a developed judgment. The task of 
constructing a system of knowledge already begun in judg- 
ment is pushed further by inference which connects one 
judgment with other judgments by a common link and 
holds together the different parts within a unified system 
by a common nature so that one can judge from some of 
them what the nature of ^’e others maybe. When we 
pass from judgment to inference, we get higher integration 
or deeper coherence among facts. So knowledge which has 
its starting poi^^t in judgment culminates in inference- 

Q 5. Discuss the relation between Deduction and 
Induction. 

Both deduction and induction are forms of inference, 
they both agree and differ in many respects. Viewed as 
methods, induction is analytical and <::duction synthetical 
in nature ; but taken in their respective essences, the reverse 
is the case ; for induction combines particular facts under 
generalities by means of generalities, especially causation 
and uniformity, and is thus synthetic, while deduction 
applies generalities to particulars and is thus analytic* 
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Againj it is often asserted that while deduction proceeds 
from cause to effect^ induction follows the reverse order 
and proceeds from effect to cause. But since in deduction 
tbe cause may as well be deduced from its effect* and in 
induction tbe effect may be ascertained from the obser- 
vation of the operation of a given cause^ it is reasonable 
to hold that both admit of any treatment that is called 
for. And herein both deduction and induction agree 
fundamentally. The primary case of divergence is that* 
w bile the essence of induction consists in generalization* 
that of deduction consists in particularisation. Induction 
involves a passage from the particular to the general or 

from the lees general to the more. Deduction involves a 
passage from the mere general to the less. 

It is sometimes said that induction and deduction are 
converse processes, because induction proceeds from the 
particular to the universal, and deduction proceeds from 
the universal to the particular. Bacon regards induction 
as an ascending process and deduction as a descending 
process. Jevons regards induction as the 'inverse process' 
of deduction. 

These arc, however, misleading statements. The 
starting points of deduction and induction are, no doubt, 
different j in deduction we start with the universal, while 
in induction we start from the observation of particular 
facts. But in principle deduction and induction are the 
same, both of them are based on the principle of simi- 
larity and have the same end in view — i, e. to connect 
facts and laws (or the particular and the universal) into 
a system. "The essence of inference consists in the facts 
that it exhibits th^v. Planner in which particular facts are 
connected, together into a system or whole. And this 
end is achieved by both deduction and induction. In the 
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former case, the general law of connection— what we may 
call the nature of the system within which the particulars 
fall — is known, and we argue from this as to the nature 
and relations of the various parts falling within it. We 
have the common thread which unites the various facts 
in our hand, and following it out are able to show its 
application in determining the nature of events which 
have not yet come within the range of our experience. 
W^bat the deductive inference shows us is the way in 
which a general principle or law of connection runs 
through a group of facts and constitutes them a real or 
organic whole. The same insight is reached by inductive 
inference, although the starting point is entirely different. 
Induction begins by observing that certain phenomena 
are frequently conjoined and attempts to discover some 
law or principle which will make the fact of their connec- 
tion intelligible.^' (Creighton & Smart) 

Hence deduction and induction differ only in their 
starting points, but not in principle. Moreover, deduc- 
tion and induction are connected and supplementary 
processes. The universal premise of deduction, provided 
it is not an axism, is said to be arrived at by induction ; 
again, in induction we require an application of deduc- 
tion to very inductive generalization. Every case of induc- 
tion, moreover, depends on the principle of uniformity and 
causation, which are universal truths, not discoverable by 
inductive neasoning. Every induction is, therefore, re- 
ducible to a syllogism with the law of uniformity of 
nature for its major premise. In this sense induction 
is dependent on deduction. Lastly, both these processes 
of reasoning are necessary for discoi/ering and proving 
the laws of nature. Hence deduction and induction are 
inter-related. 



THEORIES OF THE ORIGIN OF KNOWLEDGE 


Explain very briefly Rationalism and Empiricism 
anoimow how they are reconciled in criticism as advocated 
by Kant. 

Or 


Explain and examine the different theories of the origin of 
knowledge. 

The problem of the origin of knowledge is a fundamental 
question of epistemology. There arc different theories 
regarding the question how knowledge originates in human 
mind. Of these theori:s t hree are im po rtant — (a) Rationor 
lism (b"" Empiricism and (c) Criticism, 

(a) RationaKsm— Accor ding to this theo ry reason is the 
only source o f true knowledge. E^rnal, universal and nece- 
ssary truths can be known by reason alone. The knowledge 
w hich is acqu ixeA- th r oug h sense-experience cannot give 
us an y real acquaintance with the underlying nature of 
things. Real knowledge and universal truths lie innate 
’in the mind dF^Te¥s^hi So ^^howlecfge is not acquired 
from expefieno^Vit is prior to experience "Tn” other wordst 
according to the rationalists, knowledge is not a poste- 
riori, It is a priori. Mind with the help of intellect or 
reason actively produces real and certain knowledge out 
of the innate ideas lying inherent within it. 

T he rationalist s point out that h uman mind does n ot 
remain alto^ther empty befor^ exp erience ; there are 
some self-evident andi necessary fundamental ideas or 
concepts which lie ingrained in human mind before sense- 
experience i these are innate ; these are a priori ; these 
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are not deriv ed irom experience ; these are not a poste- 
■ rioTK There are such fundamental concepts oF laws of 
"thought (e«g« space* time* causality^ etc) lying native or 
innate in the mind which cannot be acquired from sense- 
experience ; rather sense-experience presupposes them* It 
these innate ideas and self-evident truths are not pre- 
supposed beforehand* experience itself would r.nt be 
possible. 

The rationalists further say that all possible kno wledge 
and truths can be gained through mathematical deduction 
or analysis from the^undanientdl ^nd seTPevTdent ideas 
which spiing from reason. True and necessary knowledge 
can be dediicFcTTfonarthc self-evident innate ideas as the 
geometrical propositions are deduced from the^ axiomsr^ 
The rationalists emphasise that the mind is essentially 
active jp d' "rafronat", it acfiv^y p r ddu ce s knowT edge 

"out ot its~own innate ^ id eas. '^Socrates and Pl ato w ere 
the earliest accredited rat ionalistic pbilosophcirs in tEe* 
west toThake" true knowledle^ 3riginatc reason and to 

make the object of ^uch knowledge whatever is real and 
eternal as distinct from the unreal or the phenomenal and 
the transient- The cardinal principle of rationalism was 
thus laid down by Socrates and Plato who pointed out that 
the self is an active reality that knows and knows through 
its own innate powers of reason. Sensation and feelings 
cannot give real knowledge and the so-called knowledge 
which they are supposed to give is only variable and con- 
tingent and is never necessary.'^ (Prof.,H. M. Bhattacharya- 
T he Principles of Philosophy) Thus the rationalists main- 
tain that knowledge derived from innate principles through 
the activity of reason is eterna^ and • certain* necessary 
and universally true ; on the other hand* knowledge 
derived from sense-experience is limited to space and 
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time and so cannot be universal and necessary. Moreover, 
sense -perception cannot reveal the inner nature of things* 
so it cannot give us proper knowledge of the ultimate reality. 
But reason with the help of its own innate and native 
faculties can unfold the full knowledge of the inner 
esssence of things. This is the main contention of 
Rationalism. 

We, however, cannot support 
that 


the rationalistic view 


the propositions which follow hcccssarily through 
deduction from the innate and a priori self-evident con- 
cepts can give us real knowlege. If reas:)n be the source 
of real knowledge , then why do the rationalistic philo- 
sophers differ and arflve^at different contradictory ~cqn^ 
elusions ? ^irgamV tTiicy do not agree on the questipn-which 
oTthc ideas are self-evident. Moreover, the rationalists 
overlook the contributions made by sense-experience and 
lay emphasis only on reason. Thus th ey can not explain 
the novelty and progress in knowledge. Lastly, reason 
cannot give usairect~T:nowIedgc oT facts which we acquire 
through sense-experience alone. The function of reason 
is to criticise or test the knowledge which we j^ready have 
of things from direc^t experience. In this connection 
Kant Has tiuly oointed out that reason cannot present 
tiTT- materials of knowledge, but simply interprets and 
organizes oir~^-brdin a te s the unconnected ^.d_dTscrc^ 
^nsaSons’TSv applying to them certain a priori forms^a^ 
cat¥gone¥. ' So the rationalistic view that knowledge is 
cohstitutecr"excIusivcly by reason is not ^t;^^]^^ because 
knowledge requires both the a priori *"6 r‘ihnatl — and ^ 
£ 0 ^teriori or empirical elements . 

(b) Empiricism!: — According t o this theory knowledge 
is acquired from sense-experience, all our ideas and 
coiiTcepts spring from sensations”and materials derived from 
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sensation. Sense«pere eptions i.e* s ensations and feelings alone 
are the sources of our knowledge^ there is no other source 
of knd^^dge than se'hse^xperience. T he empiricists do 
not admit the existence of any innate or a priori ideas ; 
no ideas Catn'^lsrln"'t“Ke~'mih3""‘pridr to sense-experiences 
At birth human mind is empty like a blank sheet or dark 
chamber, void of all characters. 'Hence no idea of know- 
ledge can remain innafe or ingrained in mind before ex- 
perience. All kinds of knowledge can be acquired onl y 
from perception or observation. The entire knowledge 
comes through the two doors of <experience-s ensat ion anJ 
reflectro trT~~ tirfoTigTT^^ mind is furnished with 

sensible qualit ies, whil^J:hroug h reflection or internal 
sense the mind is supplied with its own operations, such 
as perception^ thinking, doubting, believing, reasoning^ 
etc. The mind passively receives im pression^ fro m 
without, and out of these impressions it builds up all 
its ide as. /‘The first capacity of the human intellect is 
that the mind is fitted to receive the impressions made oh 
it, cither through tfie senses by outward objects or by 

its own operations when itT leflects on them THfe 

ideas, thus received, are simple ideas, which the mind 
has the power to repeat, compare, and unite, even to an 
almost infinite variety, and so can make at pleasure* new 
complex ideas. Thus knowledge is confined within the 
actual and possible sensations- Even the universal and 
general principles, instead of being innate or a priori, 
become objects of our knowledge as a result of generalisation 
from sense-particulars with the help of induction. In 
this way the empiricists show that all our ||:nowledge is 
ultimately derived from experience ; tl yre can be nothing, 
in^e mind or int ellect which was not previ ously in the sense. 
’ ' We, however, cannot support the empiri cal vie w that 
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ther e are no innate ideas . In fact, there ,jrc certain 
inborn and innate predispositions or' tendencies lyin g 
. inherent in the ^ mind even bcforc~'our sense-experience. 
Whenever we perceive an^ material object, we perce ive 
it in space and^fima, the icTeas'ofTwliicE arready exist in 
the mind bef 3rc experience at least in tTic~"fofm of di^osi- 
tion^ ^r tendencies. SecondlyT ^empir icism ca nnot accoun t 
for the universality and necessity o f kn owledge, because, 
sense-experiences are extremely variable and strictly 
limited to the preicnt, these can not give us knowledge 
of the past, distant and future- S ense^experien ces can at b est 
give us di screte and un connected materials c^f knowledge, 
but unless these materials are interpreted and organized 
by 'reason through its appTTcation of so mg a priori forms 
. smd cat^orles. we cannot get universal ^od necessary 
knowTedgei' The particular facts s upplied *by exp erience 
must be organized into a coherent system by the exercise 
of reason^ bo experience ancTreason, both must co ntribu te 
to the form^ion of knowledge- La^stl y,"^ sense-experienc e 
cannot give us knowledge of reality , but it presents to 
us sensuous phenomena i. e. things which appear to our 
senses. Thus if philosophy be based entirely on sense- 
experience, it can no more be philosophy than a mere 
science- So philosophy must recognise non-sen ^uous 
or intellectual intuition on the basis of reason 5 this alone 
can help us realise the nature of ultimate reality underlying 
all things and beings. 

(c) Criticism (as advocated by Kant) : — In modern times 
Kant, a German philosopher, has introduced the theory of 
criticism by basing philosophy upon the critical analysis 
of knowledge. Kant has shown through his critical 
analysis that knowlegde involves two factors — One is 
matter and the other is form. The matter of knowledge 
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comprises the discrete and unconncted manifold ot 
sensations derived from sense-experience ; while the form 
of knowledge includes space^ timc> substance^ causality,, 
etc. supplied by reason from within the mind itself, 
these forms remain inherent in human reason prior to 
sense-experience. When our reason by' applying the a 
priori forms of knowledge to the discrete materials of 
sense — impressions can organize and interpret them, then 
we can have knowledge. In one word, knowledge is 
formed by combining both matter and form — the matter 
derived from sense-experience and the form supplied by 
reason. The sense-impressions which are derived from 
experience do not alone constitute knowledge proper nor 
mere forms of space, time substance, causality, etc- lying 
a priori ( i. e. befor^ experience ) can give us philosophic 
knowledge. The matter and form — each is an indispen- 
sable part of knowledge, and knowledge is really a com- 
bination of matter and form i. e. it is an organic whole of 
sense and reason. Thus Kant recognises the partial 
contributions of both sense-experience and reason to the 
question of the origin of knowledge. According to him, . 
form without matter i.e.reason without sensations is empty ; 
while matter without form i. e. sensation without reason 
is blind and disorganized. 

Thus kant with the help of his theory of criticism has 
tried to reconcile rationalism and empiricism by removing 
the defects and imperfections of each of these systems. 
Empiricism gives us an account of knowledge where we get 
bare matter without any form; on the other hand, pure 
rationalism gives us an account of knowledge wliere we get. 
.bare form without any matter. Again,*as Kant points out,, 
sense-experience can, no doubt, givej^^us new information, 
about particular facts and thus ensure the progress of: 
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knowledge* but it fails to guarantee universality and 
necessity in knowledge* on the other hand* the a priori 
forms and categories inherent in the nature and constitu- 
licn of human reason have their own universality and 
ncces'iity as they are true for all minds and at all times* 
but they can not give us any new information about the 
particular facts of experience. But* in the opinion of Kant» 
the philosophic knowledge requires universality and 
necessity as well as new information and progress. So 
Kant has rightly said that the true philosophic theory of 
the origin of knowledge must include the contributions of 
both reason and sense-experience. ''Experience supplies 
the data or materials of knowledge in the form of sensa- 
tions. These are interpreted by the mind through the 
application of the a priori forms and categories of space* 
time* substance, causality* etc. It is in this way that we 
get knowledge of the world as a system of things and 
events, existing in space and time, and being the same for 
all minds. But the world which we know can not be 
regarded as real in the strict sense. It is rather a world 
which we construct out of the materials supplied by 
sensations and by application of the forms and categories 
supplied by mind- What we know is not reality as it is 
"in itself, but as it appears through our senses and the 
categories of our mind or understanding.” (Dr. S. C. 
Chatterjee : The Problems of Philosophy) The nature of 
the reality or thing-in-itself is independent of our sense and 
understanding and so is unknown and unknowable. 

Gave in details a critical account of Empiricism as 
a theory of the origin of knowledge. 

Or* 'There is nodiing in the intellect which was not pre- 
wiously in the senses’ Explain and examine. 
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Or, Give a critical estimate of the theory which asserts that 
all our knowledge has its origin in experience. 

The problem of the origin of knowledge is a fund- 
amental question of epistemology. There are different 
theories regarding the question how knowledge originates 
in human mind* Of these theories three are impp^rtant 
Rationalism, Empiricism and Criticism. According to 
rationalism reason is the only source of true knowledge* 
Real knowledge and universal truths lie innate in the mind 
or reason. So knowledge is not acquired from experience; 
it is prior to experience. On the other haivd, according 
to Empiricism all our knowledge is acquired from sense- 
experience; there are no innate ideas. The entire know- 
lege is derived from perception or observation* Lastly, 
according to the theory of criticism, knowledge requires the 
contribution of both reason and sense-experience, reason 
supplies the^om of knowledge and experience supplies J;hc 
the matter of knowledge, knowledge is formed by the 
combination of form and matter When the materials of 
sense — impressions derived fi.om sense — experience are 
interpreted and organized by reason through the applica- 
tion of some a priori forms within the mind, we get 
knowledge. Thus the theory of criticism reconciles 
rationalism and empiricism* 

Empiricism — a detcdled account 

As stated above. E mpiricism is a theory which asse rts 
that al l our knowledge ^ as its orjginjn se nse-experie nce. 
Alir^^r ideas an^ c oncepts spring f rom sensations and 
materlaTs derived from sensation. Sense-perceptions i.e. 
sensations and feelings alone are the sources ^ our 
kn owledge , there is no other source thtfii sense-experience. 
The empiricists do not admit the existence of any innate 
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or priori ideas ; n o ideas can exist in the mind 
prior to se nse*experi ence. At birth human mind is empty* 
like a blank sheetor dark chamber void of any ideas* 
f ience no idea or kribwi edg^ cah remain iiuiate or ingrained 
in mind before experienc e* All kinds of knowledge can be 
acquired only from perception “or observation^ Thus the 
main contention of the theory of empiricism is that sente — 
e xperience or perception alone is the source o f all possible 
know ledge. 

If we ^tudy the history of the empirical school of 
philosophy^ we find that the Atomists and Sophists of 
ancient Greece laid the fundation of empiricism* Pota- 
^raSf the Sophist, emphatically asserted that there can 
Be no truth except the sensations andTHpire^ons of each 
man. 

In the history of modern philosophy it w as Bacon who 
gave a systematic f orm ot emp iricTim T In his view the 
mind, freed from all prejudices and false notions, must 
turn to experTcncc, derive the materials of knowledge 
from perception and attain the general kho^edge of the 
laws or forms of things with the help of empirical or 
inductive method. 

Jo hn Locke, t he m ain advocate o f the empirical philo- 
sophy o j^ modern times, supplements the empiricism of 
Ba con by b asing it on a psychologically developed theory 
of knowledge* Acc ording to Loc ke, t here can be no 
knowledge a priori i. e* before e^erience* First, he tries 
to show that there can be nothing in the mind before 
experience *begins* This is the negative aspect of his task. 
Then he proceeds lo show how from experience we derive^ 
all the materials of knowledge. This is the positive aspect 
of bis task. 
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We state below the most important arguments ad* 
vanced b y Locke against the theory of innate ideas a nd 
principles : — 

Firstly, if there were innate ideas, they must have been 
equally present in all minds j but in fact they do not exisT" 
in all minds. CBirdren, stages, idiots a nd il literate persons 
do not p^sess th e innate ideas or principles as they are 
not at all conscious of them. To suppose that there are 
innate Ideas In the mind and at the same timc^lie iiiiiid'ts 
not conscious of tHem is self-contfadictoryj^ To be in the 
mind or in the understanding simply means to be under- 
stood or to be known ; no one can have an idea without 
being conscious of it. 

Secondly, if there be innate ideas at all, they must have 
been the same in all minds.T5ut the so-called ini^te ideas of 
Cjod ,nmorality“''etc ’’are'^not cherished in the same form^Tn 
different soHeties, in different countries and in"^ifiEerent 
ages. T ^e idea of Go d is not the same in all persons. SbT 
i t cannot be innate. Again, the Inoral laws, toOi cannot be 
innate, because they are y^t self-evident or universally 
recognised. E ven if ^all mankind had the same notions of 
God, m orali ty etc., it would not prove that they are in nate. 
“The ideas of fire, the sun, heat or number are not proved 
to be innate because they are so universally received an d 
k nown amongst mankind/ ^ In fact, these ideas universally 
presentj. n all minds have been de rived^ f rom sense-ex r 
* ^erience ; thc;^ are not innate. We dib not discover these 
ideas v^en weTirst begin^ to use our ic.ason we have often 
to wait for a long time before we can discover (hem. The 
so-called innate principles are general ^ truths, inductions 
'^from particular facts of experience. They are genera- 
lizations abstracted from the particular facts of perception. 
The child first learns from experience that sweet is sweet 
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and that swcet is not not bitter ; then on the basis of 
such sense-cxperience'^li^lieneralizcs the Law of Identity 
and the Law of ContradTction. ^^The ideas first known 
are ’’riot general ^axioms and abstract concepts, but 
particular impressions of the senses.^' Hence no idea 
or knowledge can remain innate or ingrained in mind 
before experience. 

‘'Locke's positive answer to the question concerning 
the origin of ideas is given in his second book* Ideas are 
not present m the understanding from the beginning, nor 
are they originated by the understanding, but received 
through sensation. T he understanding is like a piece of 
white paper o n whic& p^ception inscrU^es its characters. 
All knowledge arises in experience. This is~orTwo kinds, 
derived either from the external senses or the internal 
sense. T he perception of exte rnal objects is termed 
Sensation, th at of inter^l phenomena (of the states of the 
'mind itself) Refle ction. External and internal perception 
are the only windows through which the light of ideas 
penetrates into th e dark ch amber of ^e understanding.’' 

(Falkenberg : History of Modern Philosophy), The e ntire 

knowledge comes through the two doors of experience— 
^nsation and reflection ; through sensation the mind is 
^mished with sensible qualities," 'white through reflection 
ot intetrnal sense ‘ the" mm^ is supplied" with its own 
dera tions, such as perception, th in king, doubting, 
believing reasonin g, etc. T t^e m ind passively receives 
impresis oiis fro m without, and out of tHe^ impressions 
builds up all its ideas. ’‘The first capacity 
of the human ^ intellect is that the mind is fitted 
to receive the impressions made on it, either through the 
senses by outward objects or by its own operations when 
it reflects on thetn. The ideas# thus received, are simple 
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ideas which the mind has the power to repeat, compare, 
and, unite even to an almost infinite variety, and so c^n 
make at plasure new complex ideas-’* Thus knowledge is 
confined within the actual and possibly sensations. In- 
this way L ocke explains his empirical dictum that rU 
oiir hnowleS^ ia ultimately derived from experience ; thejy 
can be nothing in the mind or intellect which was not pre yi- 
ously in the sense. 

David Hume developed the empiricism of .Locke into 
sensationism and seepticism. AH knowledge, acc ordin g tp 
him, is derived from impressions anH ideas. Im pressions ar e 
vivid and lively perceptions and ideas are faint copies of 
im^essions. Knowledge is formed by the comhination 
of the disconnected sense-impressions or ideas a ccordi ng 
to*tKe laws of association* HuH^Hoe^^hot rec^mse^^^e 
existence of any innate i deas or a prion forms which tnRy 
connect the impr essions or ideas into a unified bon^ T ^ 
^XlrSoLcisin of the empirical theory *— We cann o]^sujB2^ 
the empirical view that th ere are no innate idiea s* In factU 
there are certain inborn luid innate pre di^ositio ns or 

tendencies lying inherent in the mind even before oui 

sense-experience- '^^Tienever we pe rcei ve 

object, we perceive it in space an d t ime, the ideas oi 

wHiHT^eady exist in the mind before experience at least 
inThe foriirof dts^si tibh^of tenidehcies. T deas may 
^ r^ntTne u r minds even though we are not conscious 
^f thern^ These may be dormant in the minds even before 
QUf 0 xp 3 rience begins- In this connecu^. 'dLei^m ^ truly points 
outs that our mind is a worl d in miniatur e, ^ cont ain ing s 
wOTld ofldeas^ iFthdug^ in an implicit or potential forir 
and the miiid becomes co nscious of these inborii onU 

these are made ' explicit in the course of experli^n ce 
S(^dndly7eh'^ricism can no t ac count j or the un iversality 
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and i ^cessity of knowledge^, because sense-experiences are 
extremely variable and strictly limited to the presen t, 
tliese^ cannot give us knowledge of the past^ distant 
and future* Sense -experiences can at best give us 
discrete and unconnecte d materials o f knowledge > but unless 
*tKese materials are~~ mterp reted and organized by reason 
throug h its application of some a priori forms and 
‘categories, we cannot get universal and necessary know- 
Icdge. rEe particular facts supplied by exprience must 
*Be ofganizeld into coherent system by the exercise of reason. 
TSo experience and Reason, both must contribute to the forma- 
tion of knowledge^ Lastly sense-experience cannot __givc 
uTtho wl edg e • of reality, but it pFesents to us sensuos pheno- 
mena i. e* things which appear to our senses- Thus if 
philosophy be based entirely upon sense-experienc6, it 
can no more be philosophy tlfan a mere science. So philo- 
sophy must recognise non-sensuous or intellectual intuitioiii 
on the basis of reason, this alone can help us to realise ^he 
, .nature of ultimate “feality underlying all things and beings. 
But experience, according to etnpiricism, is restricted to 
sense-perception alone ; the other types of experience like 
intuitive and mystic experience are not recognised by the 
empiricists. 

Q. 3. Give in details a critical account of Rationalism 
as afEeory of the origin of knowledge. 

The problem of the origin of knowledge is a fundamental 
question of epistemology. There are different theorie% 
regarding the question how knowledge originates in human 
mind. Of these theories three are important — ^Rationalism, 
Empiricism * and Criticism. Accoeding to rationalism, 
reason is the only*source of true knowledge. Real know- 
ledge or universal truths lie innate in the mind or reason. 
So knowledge is not acquired from sense-experience, itds 
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prior to it. On the other hand, according to empiricisms^ 
all our knowledge is acquired from sense-experience 
there are no innate ideas. The entire knowledge is derived 
from perception or observation. Lastly, according to the 
theory of criticism, knowledge requires the contributions 
of both reason and sense-experience ; reason supplies th^ 
form of knowledge and experience supplies the matter 
of knowledge ; knowledge is formed by the combination 
of form and matter. When the materials of sense- 
impressions derived from sense-experience are interpreted 
and organized by reason through the application of some 
a priori forms from within the mind, we get knowledgavr 
Thus the theory of criticism reconciles rationalism and 
empiricism. 

Rationalism — a detailed account : A ccording to ratio * 

nalism, re aso n is the only source of true and genuine 
knowledg e. Eternal, universal and necessary truths 
can be known by reason alone. The knowledge 
which is acquired thro gh sense-experience cannot 
give us any real acquaintance with the underl ying" 
naYure of things ^ Real knowledge an d u niversal truths lie 
innate in the mind or reason. So knowledge is not acqu ired 
from ex perience ; it is prior to experience. In oth er words, 
accord ing to the rationaj ists, kn owledge Is hot a posteriori, 
it IS a priori. Mind with the help of intellect or reason 
actively produces real and certain knowledge out of the 
innate ideas lying inherent within it. 

The rati onalists point out that human min^ does n ot 
remain altogether empty before expedience 5 there are 
some self-evident and necessary fu ndamental ideas or 
concepts which lie ingrained m human mind before sense- 
experience ; these are innate ; these are a priori, these 
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arc not derived from ex perienc e ; t hese are not a posterori. 
There are such fundamen tal concepts or laws of thougtif 
( ^ g. space> time, causality etc. ) lying native or innate in 
the mind which cannot be acquired from sense-experience ; 
rather sense-experience presupposes them. If these innate 
ideas and self-evident truths are not presupposed betore- 
Sbind, ^xperienc^ itself be possibTe. 

ra tiona lists ^urth^r ^y that all possible knowledge 
and truths can be gained th rou gh mathematical deduction 
or analysisTlfroS^thc fundamental and self-evident ideas 
whi ch sp ring fro m reason . Tr ue an d necessary knowledge 

c^n be dedu ced from_the s^lf-evident innate ideas as the 

geometrical propositions are deduced from the axioms. The 
rationalists em^asise that the mind is essentially active 
a nd rationa l j it actively produces knowledge out of its own 
innate ideas. 

^^ Socrates and P latO-WereLjthe earliest accredited rationa- 
listic philosophers in the west to make true knowledge 
originate in reason and to make the object of such 
knowledge whatever is real and eternal as distinct from the 
unreal or the phenomenal and the transient. The cardinal 
principle of rationalism was thus laid down by Socra tes ai^ 
Plato who pointed out that t he self is an active re ality th at 
knows and knows through its own innjite powers of reason. 
Sensations a nd feelings cannot gi v e rea l knowledge and the 
so-called knowledge which they are supposed to give is 
only variable andxo'nfTngent and is never necessary (Prof. 
H."M. Bhattacharya : The Principles of Philosophy ) The 
Sophists destroyed all objective standards of truth by basing 
knowledge upon perception, but Socrates restored objec- 
tivity to truth by founding knowledge upon reason. Plato 
also emphatically asserted that real knowledge is grounded 
on reason and not on perception^ because perception gives 
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contradictory impressions and renders the distinction 
between truth and falsehood wholly meaningless^ while 
reason or thought alone can grasp eternal and changeless* 
being which is the true essence of things. 

In m odern philosophy Descartes was a typical exponent 
of rationalism. Accor dTng to him> there are in the mind 
certain f undam ental ideas lik^he idea of an infinite and 
perfect being which cannot be derived from sense-experi- 
ence, but arc innate, having thei^ source in the very nature 
of man*s rational constituuon. The development of true 
knowledge consists in the mathematical deduction of 
other truths from these innate ideas or principles which 
are recognised as true by reason or intuition. Leibniz' 
also accepts th e ra tionalis tic ideal that genuine knowledge 
which is universal and necessary cannot be derived from 
ex^ri enccf but a^ intuited /by reason. According to him,' 
every mind is a self-contained world in miniature^ wih- 
dowless monad^; so all our id^as are innate. ^‘Since the 
soul-monad is an independent being which no^ external 
cause can influence, knowledge cannot coin^l:b”it ironT 
wTtHbut, but naust arise witu.n the soul itself. The soul, 
ttierefore, cann ot be an emj^y tablet upon which ex- 
ternal nature writes its characters, as Loc^e _holds- All 
o ur k nowled ge lies implicit— in.. _the. .mind : sens atio n and 
unders^nding_ ^like 5_e3^ericnce does not create it, but it 
is brought ou*-, cleared up, made explicit by experience. 
Nothng can exist in the intellect that did not firs t exi st 
in sen sation ; ^ue^— except, I^ibmz a<^ds, the intellect 
itself.’^ ( Thilly : A History of Philosophy ). " 

Thus from the study of the history ofnhe rationa- 
listic philosophy we find that, according to the rationa- 
lists, knowledge derived from innate principles through 
the activity of reason is eternal, certain, necessary and 
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universally true ; on the other hand> knowledge derived 
from sense-experience is limited to space and time and so 
cannot be universal and necessary. Moreover^ sense- 
perception cannot reveal the inner nature of things, so 
it cannot give us proper knowledge of the ultimate reality. 
But reason with the help of its own innate and native 
faculties can unfold the full knowledge of the inner essence 
of things. This is the main contention of rationalism. 

Criticism of the rationalistic theory : — We cannot sup- 
port the rationalistic view that the propositions which 
follo^ necessarily through deduction from the innaTe and 
a priori self-evident concepts can give us real knowledge. 
If reason be the source of real knowledge, then why do t he 
rationalistic philo sdpher s’ ' ^ilf e r and arrive at different 
contr adictory c"oiTclus i6hs T~ By accep ting similar defini- 
tion of substance and by following the same Ta tionalistic 
method Descartes arrives at the duali^ of substa ncel, Tut 
Spinoza arrives at the monism of substance. Moreover, 
'^e^’raTtfonalists do hot agree on the question — Which of 
of the ideas arc self-evident and innate. Again, the ra- 
tionalists overlook the contributions m ade jjy sense- 
«pericnce and lay emphasi^^ly on r eason . Thus they 
^can not explain the progress and nove lty ^in^Jyiow^edge^ 
Lastly* reason cannot give us direct knowledge of f acts 
which we acquire through sen'^'-^xperience alone. The 
fun^ion of reason is to criticise or test the knowledge 
which we already hav e things from direct experience! 
In this connection Kant has truly pointed out that reason 
cannot present the materials of knowledge, but simply 
interprets arid drganizes or c^o-ordFri a tes" f h e unconnected 
and diserrte sensations by applying to them ^-'certain a 
priori forms and categories. So the rationalistic view 
that knowledge is constituted exclusively by reason Is not 
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tenable^ because knowledge requires both the apriori or 
innate and a posteriori or empirical elements. 

is not pointless to mention how John Locke vigo- 
rously attacked th e rationalistic view by advancing certain 
arguments against the rationalistic doctrine of innate 
ide^. Lrocke asserted that there cannot be any innate 
ideas no ideas can exist in the mind prior to sense-ex- 
perience. If there were innate ideast they must have been 
equally present in all minds ; but in facts children^ savages 
and idiots do not possess them as they are not at all cons- 
cious of them- Againj if there be innate ideas at alb 
they must have been the same in all minds. But the so- 
called innate ideas of God* morality etc- are not cheri- 
shed in the same form in different societies, in different 
countries and in different ages. We should, however, point 
out that Lockers arguments against the theory of innate 
ideas are not convincing. In fact» there are certain inborn 
and innate pre-dispositions or tendencies lying inherent 
in the mind even prior to our sense-experience- Ideas 
may be present in our minds even though we are not cons- 
cious of them. These may lie dormant in the mind even 
before our experience begins. The error of the rationa- 
lists lies in their underestimation of the contributions of 
sense-experience to the building up of knowledge. 

Explain and examine Criticism as a theory of the 
origin of knowledge and show how far it can reconcile 
Empiricism and Rationalism- 

The problem of the origin of 'knowledge is a funda- 
mental question of epistemology. There are different 
theories regarding .the question how knowledg*e originates 
in human mind- Of these theories three are important— 
Rationalism, Empiricism, and Criticism- According to 
rationalism, reason is the only source of true* knowledge. 
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Real knowledge or universal truths lie innate in th^ mind or 
reason. So knowledge is not acquired from sense-ex* 
perience» it is prior to it. On the other hand, according 
to empiricism^ all our knowledge is acquired from sense- 
experience ; there are no innate ideas. The entire know- 
ledge is derived from perception or observation Lastly,.- 
according to the theory of criticism, knowledge requires 
the contributions of both reason and sense-experience ; 
reason supplies the form of knowledge and experience 
supplies the matter of knowledge ; knowledge is formed 
by the combination of form and matter* When the mate- 
rials of sense-impressions derived from sense-experience 
are interpreted and organized by reason through the 
application of some a priori forms from within the mind, 
we get knowledge. Thus the theory of criticism reconciles 
rationalism and empiricism. 

Criticism — a detailed account In modern times Kant , 
a German Philosopher, has introduced the ^theory 
of criticism by basing philosophy upon the critical 
analysis of knowledge. Kant has shown through his 
critical analysis that knowledge involves two factors — 
Qng jg matter and the other is form: ^ The matter “^f know- 
ledge comprises the disrt^tc and unconnected manifold 
of sen^ation derived from sense-experience ; while the form 
of knowledge includes space, time, substa nce, causality, etc- 
suppTied by reason from within the niind itself, these forms 
remain inherent in human reason prior to sense-experience. 
When our reason by applying the a prion forms of know- 
leJg£ jto thij dil^rete materials of sense-impressiohs can 
organize and interpfet them, then we can have knowledge. 
In dh e~word7^k nowledge~ is formed hy__combining both 
matter and form— the matter derived from sense-experience 
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and the form supplied by reason. The sense-impressions 
which are’Srenvcd from experience do not alone constitute 
knowledge ( as wrongly held by the empiricists ) nor jn ere 
Torms 'of space. Tiime, substance^ causality^ etc. lying a 
priorT Xl^* before experience ) can give us philoso^caf 
knowledge ( as wrongly held by the rationalists 1. Accord- 
In]^ to K antf matter and form — each is an indispensable 
part of knowledge. an3“krrowle^ge is really a combination- 
c? r mattgi r^arid forml. c. it is an orgamc'wlible of “sense and 
reason ., ,^hus Kantrecognise"s~tKe partial contributions "of 
both sense-experience and reason to the question of the 
_ol:igin ot ktv^lcdge._ According* to "him, form without 
matter i.e. reason without ^n^atioiT is~ empty ; while matter 
'Without form i- e. sensation without realon' is :blind and 
"HlsorganizedT ^ 

' Thus"Kant with the help of his theory of criticism has 
tried to reconcile rationalism and empiricism by removing 
the defects and imperfections of each of these systems. 
Empiricism gives us an account of knowledge where we get 
bare matter without any form ; on the other hand, pure 
rationalism gives us an accounc of knowledge where we get 
bare form without matter. Again, as Kant poin ts ou t, sense* 
experience can, no doubt, give us new information at>Strtr 
particular facts and^th'us ensure the progress of knowledge^. 
Biitlf fails to guarantee universality and necessity in knq^w- 
leHge j on the other h and, the a priori forms and categories' 
inherent in the nature and constitution of human reason 
have therf"owrru'nivefsality and necessity "as they are true., 
for all minds and at all times, bu^ they cannot give us any 
new informatio n about the pa rticulair facts o f e xperience. 
ButT in the opinion of Kant, the phil osop hic knowledge, 
r equires u niversali ty a nd_ necessity as well asjiew informa- 
tion and progress- So Kant has.rightly said that the true 
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philosophic theory of the originlof knowledge must include 
the contifbutions of both reason and sense-experience. 
^Experience supplies the Hata o r mater ials of knowledge 
in t he form of ‘ se nsations. These are interpreted by the 
inind through the application of the a priori forms and 
categories of space, time> substance^ causality, etc. It is 
in this way that'we get knowledge of the ' world as a system 
of things and events, existing in space and time, and being 
the same for all minds. B ut the world which we know' 
c annot be rega rded as real in the strict sense* It is rather 
a world which we construct out of the materials supplied 
by sensations and by application of the forms and categories 
supplied by mind« What we know is not reality as it is in 
itself, but as it appears ffirough our senses an d the catego- 
nss of7)Ut mmd ancf "understanding. ( Dr. S.C. Chatterjee : 
Tlie Problems of Philosophy ) nature of the reality or 
thing-in» itself is ind ependent of our sense and understanding 
and so is unknown and unk nowable* 

The element of permanent value of Kant^s theory of 
knowledge is the demonstration of the truth that knowledge 
consists in the co-relativity of sense and reason or under - 
standing. When Kant asserts that in knowledge, insteadof^ 
tBemin d pa ssively conforming to an in depe ndent na tur e, 
nature should cbniiSm tb mind, it is, ‘no doubt, The'Cbper- 
nican revolution made by Kant iiT^pliilosophy- But unTor- 
^unacely Kanf'has failedlbl^er^eive the o^anic character 
o f knowled^ rile has simply conceived of it as the result 
ftf the^ combination of separable elements. Th e whole 
difficulty of Kant arises when he draws a gap betw een..the , 
w orld or experience an d the wo rld^of reality ' and o verlook s 
the organic unity between the self an d iiot-self, between 
thought an J reatity; He forgets that thesg,.tWQ are tbig-two 
aspects~DT — gxpT gs^ons^bf 'the same suprem e reality ^_the- 
Absolute Spiff.’ Wfe should criticise Kant By pointing but 
tTiat the known world is the real world and the laws of 
mind are the laws of reality, there cannot be any gulf 
between thought and reality. 
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Q.. 1. Explain very briefly different forms of Realism 
and Idealism. 

Or. 

Is it possible for an object to exist independently of the 
knowing mind ? Discuss the different views. 

What is the nature of the object of knowledge f Has 
it any separate existence of its own independent of the 
knowing mind or does it depend for its existence 
entirely upon the knowing mind ? Ic it independent of the 
knowing mind or entirely dependent upon the mind ? Is 
it objective or# merely subjective state of consciousness ? 
This is a main question of epistemology. In answer to 
this question of epistemology there are two opposite 
theories* These two theories are Realism and Idealism* 
According to realism* the things of the world have their 
objective reality independent of the knowing mind •, the 
existence of the world ot things does not depend upon 
anybody’s knowledge or consciousness ; in other words* 
the world has its extra-mental reality, no matter whether 
it is known by some mind or not ; the being of a thing is 
neither determined nor created by knowledge, a thing 
can preserve its own independent existence even without 
being known by any mind. On the other hand, according 
to idealism, the world of things is always dependent on 
the knowing mind ; it exists as a mere idea of a mind ; the 
existence of the world is always dependent upon its being 
k, known by a piind ; so it is subjective* in nature.it has 
no objective extra-mental reality ; in one word, its being 
is always created and determined by knowledge or consr 
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ciousness. We may make special mention of two kinds of 
realism — Popular Realism and Scientific Realism and of 
two kinds of idealism — Subjective Idealism and Objective 
.or Absolute Idealism. 

(1) Popular or Naive Realism : -^According to this 
theory, the things of the external world are leal and have 
their existence independent of any knowing mind. Not only 
the physical objects^ but also their qualities are ^out there^ 
in the world external to mind. Things and their qualities 
have their objective extramental realities, their existence 
does not depend upon their being known by any mind ; they 
maintain their own independent existence in the external 
world, no matter whether they are known or perceived 
by any mind cr not* The primary qualities like extension, 
sizci solidity# motion etc. as well as the secondary qualities 
like colour, sound, taste# smell, heat, cold etc# and even 
the mutual relation of different things — all have their 
extra-mental realities ; these are not at all mere sensations 
or ideas of mind ; these have their objective existence 
independent of any knowing mind. In other words, all 
physical objects together with their qualities and relations 
arc real, they do not depend on their being known or 
perceived by any mind. Moreover, the real nature of objects 
together with their qualities is directly revealed to us 
whenever we perceive them by means of our senses ; the 
mind can exactly know the world as it is in itself, because 
in our act of knowledge or perception things are directly 
presented to us. Hence we can directly know or perceive 
the real nature of things as they are in themselves. *‘Our 
ideas are exact copies of external real things# much in the 
same sense in whicTi pictures are copies of the originals or in 
which images in a mirror reflect their causes.'^ Thus our 
ideas perfectly correspond to the extra-mental reality in 
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every act of knowledge or perception. . Just like a Beam 
of light our consciousness illuminates the real nature of 
objects with all their inherent qualities. According to this 
theory our consciousness can directly reveal the real nature 
of objects as they are in themselves, so this theory is also 
known as Direct Realism. 

We, however , cannot support the view that our sense- 
perception can directly reveal the real nature of objects in 
all cases. In fact, we sometimes experience" dreams, 
illusions, wrong visions which surely do not reveal the real 
nature of objects. So popular or direct realism cannot 
satisfactorily explain the cases of dreams and erroneous 
perceptions. 

(2) Scientific or Critical Realism : — As distinguished from 
popular realism which represents the view of unreflecting 
and uncritical common man, scientific or critical realism 
is based upon critical and scientific analysis of thought 
processes. John Locke who is the founder of scientific 
critical realism does not recognise that all qualities 
objectively inhere in thin; or substances. In his view, 
the primary qualities belong to the external objects, so 
these have objective existence independent of mind ; 
but the secondary qualities are always dependent 
on the knowing mind, these have no objective 
existence independent of mind, these are entirely subjec- 
tive i, e^ these are only states of our consciousness in the 
form of sensations and ideas, because these qualities 
are iiseparably related to our sensxi^ility. Thus, accor: 
•ding to Locke, the primary qualities like extension, size, 
solidity, impenetrability, motion etc. are invariable — essen, 
tial and universal to the external physical fob jects ; they 
belong to the very nature of things themselves, independent 
of our sensations and ideas^ and are reflected in . their real 
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nature in all our sense-perceptions in the same way as 
these inhere, in external bodies, but the secondary qualities 
like colour sound, taste, smell, heat, cold etc .do not belong 
to the physical objects, these exist only in the conciousness 
of the knower as sensations and ideas , because these quali- 
ties appear differently to different individuals and also 
change in the case of the same individual with varying 
circumstances, even in certain circumstances these vanish 
altogether , so our ideas of secondary qualities are not 
exact copies of the real qualities outside our minds, these 
cannot have any resemblance to the external physical 
objects. "The external world outside of our minds is neither 
light nor dark, neither silent nor resonant, neither hot nor 
cold, but extended and impenetrable.^’ Thus Locke ex- 
plains that the primary qualitis are objective, but the 
secondary qualities are subjective. According to Locke, 
there is in the external word the reality of matter as the 
substratum of the primary qualities* It is necessary to 
recognise non-sensuous material substance as the under- 
lying support of the primary qualities, but the essential 
nature of this substance is unknown and unknowable. 
We can directly know only the qualities and infer the 
reality of matter indirectly through the ideas of these 
qualities. We can perceive only our own ideas and infer 
the independent existence of matter as the ground of our 
ideas We are not directly acquainted with external 
things, we know only their representations which are 
ideas in our minds. Thus Locke advocates representation- 
alism in his theory of perception. 

Locke’s scientific realism or represcntionalism can no 
doubt explain illusions or wrong perceptians as the mind 
is not directly acquainted with external objects, but 
knows directly its own states and processes which may not 
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always correspond to reality. But if the direct experience 
of an external object be not possibIe> then the idea of 
external reality would not at all arise in our minds. The 
existence of a thing which cannot te perceived can never 
be inferred. So Locke fails to prove the existence of an 
external reality. 

Thus neither popular realism nor scientific realism can 
satisfactorily explain the nature of knowledge and its 
relation to the object- 

(3) Subjective Idealism of Berkeley l — Berkeley points 
out that Locke's view of the distinction between the pri- 
mary and secondary qualities is purely arbitrary and un- 
psychological. Lockers view that the primary qualities are 
objective is criticised by Berkeley* Berkeley shows that 
the primary qualities like extensisn^ size, motion^ etc. are 
not at all the absolute and invariable qualities of things. 
Just like the s econdary qualities the primary qualities also 
entirely depend upon the conditions of the perceiving 
organism and vary with varying circumstances. As the 
secondary qualities like colour^ taste> smell, etc. appear 
differently to different peot-e under different conditions# 
so, in Berkeley's view, the primary qualities like size, 
weight, etc. appear, differently to different persons or to 
the same person at different times under different condi- 
tions. Hence both the secondary and primary qualities 
are entirely relative to. the observer, they are not at all 
the objective or absolute qualities of things. Thus both 
the primary and secondary qualities arc subjective, they 
alike exist in the consciousness of ttie knowing mind as 
mere sensations and ideas. Just like the secondary quali- 
ties the primary qualities also have jxo existence apart 
" from their relation to our sensibility. Again, the primary 
and secondary qualities are inseparably related to each 
W, Pb.— 6 
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Other. As apart from the extension and size of a thing 
we cannot perceive its colour, smelly sound, etc., so it is 
not possible to perceive pure extension and size of an 
object without its colour or sound or any other secondary 
quality. In Berkeley's view, both primary and secondary 
qualities depend upon perception, hence like the secondary 
qualities the primary qualities also arc purely subjective 
ideas. If both the primary and secondary qualities arc 
subjective, then matter cannot have any extra-mental 
reality, it is also reduced to a mere idea of the mind, 
because the external reality of matter separated and 
abstracted from the sensible qualities is a mere empty 
abstraction, its objective and independent existence apart 
from the qualities is inconceivable. 

Thus Berkeley destroys the objective existence of mate- 
rial bodies outside mind and proves that all objects of the 
world arc only ideas or experiences of our minds. There 
can be no object without perception and whatever comes 
under perception arc nothing but ideas or experiences of 
the mind. The so-called external object is a mere cluster of 
qualities, and all possible qualities (secondary and primary) 
are ideas of the mind,. There is no reality apart from ideas 
or perceptions. An object in order to exist must be per- 
ceived ^Esse est percipi.^ The existence of an object 
entirely depends upon the perception or consciousness of 
the subject or mind. be is to be perceived’^ ‘'The 

commonsense view that perception brings us into contact 
with a world of objects independent of mind is to be 
totally abandoned* Things can exist only in so far as they 
are known. * To exist, in other words, is to be an idea 
in some mind.^^ (Prof. S* P. Chakravarty ; An Introduction 
to General Philosophy). 

In his later writings Berkeley modifies his subjective 
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idealism by saying that all objects of the world may not 
be present in the finite minds^ but all these are created 
and sustained at least in God^s mind and thus their perma-* 
nence and continuity are maintained even though we, the 
individual finite minds, perceive them or not. Whenever 
we perceive the external world, we simply reproduce the 
ideas of the Divine Mind from a finite or limited point of 
view. Thus Berkeley by introducing God has established 
the objective and permanent existence of the world and 
freed his idealism from the defect of solipsism which 
means that I and my ideas alone exist. 

(4) Objective Idealism or Absolute Idealism : — Accox* 
ding to this theory, God and the world are closely related 
* to each other ; the world is not a mere idea of the Divine 
Mind, it is a necessary, concrete and objective form of 
God, it is the real consequence or objective result of the 
^Divine Power. As the world cannot exist without the 
consciousness of God, so God also depends upon the world 
which is the necessary object of his consciousness* Hegel 
is the main advocate of the theory of objective or absolute 
idealism. Berkeley has siii.^dy asserted that the world 
is a mere idea of the Divine Mind, and God is only a 
passive spectator of the world which exists within Him 
as His idea. So Berkeley's theory is known as subjective 
idealism* On the other hand, Hegel has shown that the 
world is not a mere subjective idea of God, it is, in fact, 
. the concrete objectification of God who has evolved the 
entire world of finite things and minds out of His Abso- 
lute Thought or Idea. The objects of chc world are the 
necessary materials or means for God's sel^realisation, 
.God manifests and objectifies Himself by evolving out of 
His own being Nature and finite minds. ^'The ultimate 
principle, according to Hegel, is neither mere subject 
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apart from the object, as subjective idealism holds, nor a 
mere object apart from the subject, as materialism or 
realism holds, but the Absolute Spirit which is espressed 
in the finite spirits and Nature or a system of inter-related 
objects. The world is the externalization of the Absolute 
Mind* It is the object of the universal and eternal cons- 
ciousness— —both finite minds and the world arc real and 
different from each other, yet they arc related to each 
other. Their correlativity is due to their being inseparable 
moments in the life of the Absolute Spirit or Universal 
Self-Consciousness. ( J. N. Sinha : Introduction to 
Philosophy ) As the world of finite things and minds are 
the necessary factors of God who is a thinking subject, so 
the objective existence of the world is recognised in the 
absolute idealism of Hegel, though it is not entirely indepen- 
dent of God. It is true that the w’orld has its own being 
within God who is the Absolute subjects yet the world 
has a real existence, because without the world God cannot 
be a concrete living self-conscious power. It is only in 
and through the diversities of the world that God can 
realise His fullest unity. So the objective or absolute 
idealism of Hegel offers a more satisfactory solution of the 
problem of knowledge. 

Q. 2. Explain and examine the theory of Subjective Idea- 
litip of Berkeley. 

Or, Elucidate the doctrine 'Esse est Percipi’ and examine 
the arguments that are usually put forward in its defence. 

The subjective idealism of Berkeley is a form of idealism, 
according to which the things and beings of the world arc 
mere ideas ;.they have no extra-mental reality j they are 
purely subjective. ^Berkeley has established his theory of 
subjective idealism by following the empiricism of John 
Locke. According to Locke, sense-perception is the only 
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source of knowledge ; the knowledge 'of a thing which 
cannot be perceived is not possible. But, quite inconsis- 
tently, Locke says that there is an extra-mental reality of 
material substance as the support of the primary qualities^ 
though it is always imperceptible. Locke asserts that the 
existence of matter as the support or ground of qualities 
and cause of sensations must be necessarily assumed* More- 
over, the independent existence of extra-mental reality 
must be admitted in order to ascertain whether our ideas 
are true or false , when our ideas will correspond to the 
objective reality, they will be true, and when the ideas 
do not correspond to reality, they are false. But, according 
to I.ocke, the real nature of this material substance is 
unknown and unknowable. Berkeley, however, does not 
recognise the independent existence of any extra-mental 
•object ; whatever exists must be, according to him, wholly 
dependent upon mind ; nothing can exist distinct and 
apart from mind or knowledge. In Berkeley's view, the 
object which is imperceptible cannot be said to exist ; it is 
not reasonable to assume the xistence of an imperceptible 
object. Again, whatever we perceive is nothing but an 
idea of the mind. The so-called external world is a system 
of qualities, and all qualities, (both primary and secondary ) 
are the ideas of mind. There is nothing outside ideas 
and the mind which is the support or ground of ideas* 
According to Berkeley, only mind and its ideas exist ; 
all the things and beings of the world are mere ideas 
of the mind. 

Berkeley points out that Locke's view of the distinction 
between the primary and secondary qualities is purely 
Arbitrary and unpsychological. Locke’s f iew that the * pri- 
mary qualities are objective is criticised by Berkeley. 
Berkeley shows that the primary qualities like extension^ 
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size, motion, etc* are not at all the absolute and invariable 
qualities of things. Just like the secondary qualities the " 
primary qualities also entirely depend upon the condition 
of the perceiving organism and vary with varying circums- 
tances* As the secondary qualities like colour, taste, smell 
etc. appear differently to different people under 
different conditions, so, in Berkeley’s view, the 
primary qualities like size, weight, etc. appear 
differently to different persons or to the same person 
at different times under different conditions* Hence 
both the secondary and primary qualities are entirely 
relative to the observer, they are not at all objective or 
absolute qualities of things. Thus both the primary and 
secondary qualities arc subjective, they alike exist in the 
consciousness of the knowing mind as mere sensations and 
ideas. Just like the secondary qualities the primary qualities •- 
also have no existence apart from their relation to our 
sensibility. Again, the primary and secondary qualities are 
inseparably related to each other. As apart from the exten- 
sion and size of a thing we cannot perceive its colour, smell, 
sound, etc., so it is not possible to perceive pure extension 
and size ofan object without its colour or sound or any 
other secondary quality. In Berkeley’s view, both primary 
and secondary qualities depend upon perception hence like 
the secondary qualities the primary qualities also are purely 
subjective ideas. If both the primary and secondary qualities 
are subjective, then matter cannot have any extramentar* 
reality, it is also reduced to a mere idea of mind, because 
the external reality of matter separated and abstracted from 
all qualities is a mere empty abstraction, its objective and 
independent existence apart from the sensible qualities i: 
inconceivable. ^‘The idea of a world without the mind, 
that is, of a real world of matter, is such an abstract idea. 
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We separate the sensible objects from their being pesceived, 
we conceive of matter as existing unperceived* This is 
impossible. We cannot see or feel anything without an 
actual sensation of that things nor can we conceive any 
sensible thing or object^ distinct from the sensation or per- 
ception of it.’^ ( Thilly : A History of Philosophy ) 

Thus Berkeley destroys the obiective existence of mate- 
rial bodies outside mind and proves that all objects of the 
world arc only ideas or experiences of our minds. There 
can be no object without perception and whatever comes 
under perception are nothing but ideas or experiences of the 
mind. The so-called external object is a mere cluster of 
qualities and all possible qualities ( secondary and primary ) 
are ideas of the mind. There is no reality apart from ideas or 
perceptions. An object in order to exist must be perceivede 
"Esse est pcrcipi.* The existence of an object entirely depends 
upon the perception or consciousness of the subject or 
knowing mind. “To be is to be perceived.^* ^^The common- 
sense view that perception brings us into contact with a 
world of objects independent of mind is to be totally aban- 
doned. Things can exists only in so far as they arc known 
To exists in other words, is to be an idea in some mind,” 
CProf. S. P. Chakravarty • An Introduction to General 
Philosophy ) 

Dr. Johnson, a contemporary of Berkeley, tried to’ refute 
Berkeley's idealism by an appeal to common sense. He 
struck his foot against a stone and sa.d, '1 refute it thus.” 
But Berkeley pointed out that Dr. T. hnson here could not 
at all perceive any extramental reality viz. a stone, but 
simply experienced a group of visual and -myscular sensa- 
tions. So, in Berkeley's view, it is impossible to think of a 
thing as not perceived ; their can be nothing apart from 
the knowing subject. 
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A charge is levelled against Berkeley that he was a 
Solipsist as he held that nothing can exist without percep- 
tion* Solipsism means — ^the self alone exists, *niy world of 
ideas constitutes the only reality, beyond that there is 
nothing’. It appears from the earlier writings of Berkeley 
that he was a solipsist as he held that things do not exist 
independently of our thoughts and thus things are only 
ideas in the minds of the individual subjects. 

In his later writings Berkeley, however, modified his 
subjective idealism by saying that all objects of the world 
may not be present in the finite minds, but all this are 
created and sustained at least in God’s mind and thus their 
permanence and continuity arc maintained even though we 
the individual finite minds perceive them or not. Whenever 
we perceive the external world, we simply reproduce the 
ideas of the Divine Mind from a finite and limited point 
of view. Thus Berkeley by introducing God established 
the objective and permanent existence of this world and 
freed his idealism from the defect of solipsism which means 
that I and my ideas alone exist. 

But the defect of Berkeley's subjective idealism lies 
in the fact that he has simply asserted that the world is a 
mere idea of the Ihvine Mind, and God is only a passive 
spectator of the world which exists within Him as His 
idea. Thus Berkeley ignores the fact that the world is 
not a mere subjective idea of God, but the concrete 
objectification of God who has evolved the entire world 
of finite things and minds out of His Absolute Thought 
or Idea. In this connection Hegel truly points out that 
the world has a real existence, because without the 
world God cannot be a concrete living Self-conscious 
power. 

The modern realists also have criticised Berkeley’s 
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Subjectivism from their own standpoints* Moore in his 
famous article *The Refutation of Idealism’ has shown 
that Berkeley’s idealistic dictum ^cssz est percipi’ ( to exist 
is to be perceived or experienced ) is not tenable or 
acceptable, because^ according to Moore, the existence 
of an object is not dependent on the experience or con- 
sciousness of it. All will admit that the sensation of blue 
differs from the sensation of green. This defference is due 
to the nature of the objects ( blue and green ), and not due 
to sensation. Thus the objects of knowledge arc indepen- 
dent of the knowing mind, and there is no reason to hold 
that the existence of a thing is inseparable from the 
experience of it. 

Q. 3. Briefly evaluate the modern Theories of Neo- 
Realism and Critical Realism. 

Recently a new form of realistic theory known as 
Neo-Realism is prevalent in great Britain and America. 
The British thinkers — G. E. Moore, Alexander and Russell 
are the pioneers of Neo-Realism- In America Holt, Marvin, 
Montague,Pcrry,Pitkin and S luldingarethe main advocates 
of this theory. Neo-Rcalisra is, broadly speaking, ^^a return 
to naive or natural realism*' as it ‘^conceives of objects 
as directly presented to consciousness and being precisely 

what they appear to be Objects arc not represented 

in consciousness by ideas ; they arc themselves directly 
presented.’’ In other words, the object perceived 
is identical with the object as it is in itself. Mind or 
consciousness is not distinct from objev but is constituted 
by its objects. What we call consciousness is not any 
distinct subjective existence, but only a particular grou- 
*ping of objedts, defined by the specific response 6f the 
nervous System.” Thus neo-idealism advocates direct 
realism and epistemological monism. But metaphysically 
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considered* the theory of neo-realism is pluralistic as it 
recognises the independent realities of the diversities 
of material objects as well as many conscious entities* 
According to this theory, the manifold thing and events 
of both the physical and mental worlds are all discrete 
and mutually independent entities which arc not at all 
internally and organically related into a system ; the 
world instead of being an organic unity is a loose aggregate 
of many independent reals which are only externally 
related* The universe is made of innumerable neutral 
entities which are physical in relation to other physical 
things in space and time, and ideas or mental states in 
relation to the nervous system. Thus neo-realism believes 
in a pluralistic universe. 

Neo-realism is radically opposed to all forms of idealism 
or mcntalism. It holds that there is nothing mental or 
subjective in the proper sense of the term > even the facts 
of unreal experiences like dreams, errors and illusions 
are not the constructions or modifications of the mind, 
but are all objective as these subsist in their own rights 
in the all-inclusive universe of being, and the status of 
their being or subsistence is not conferred on them by 
any mind. 

Moore in his famous article ‘The Refutation of Idealism^ 
has shown that the idealistic dictum “esse est percipi^ 

( to exist is to be perceived or experienced ) is not tenable 
or acceptable, because, according to Moore, the existence 
of an object is not dependent on the experience or 
consciousness of it* All will admit that the sensation 
of blue differs from the sensation of green. This difference 
is due to the nature of the objects (blue and green),,' 
and not due to sensation* Thus the objects of knowledge 
are independent of the knowing mind, and there is no 
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reasons to hold that the existence of a thing is inseparable 
from the experience of it. 

The authors of the theory of neo-realism point out 
that Subjectivism or idealism involves the following 
fallacies 

( a ) The fallacy of argument from the ego-centric 
predicament : — 

*'Thc ego-centric predicament means the rather incon- 
venient situation in which a philosopher finds himself 
when he sees that his knowledge of objects centres round 
his ego, or self. If he has to know whether objects exist, 
and if so, how they exist, he has to relate them to his 
selff make them the objects of SelFs knowledge. So it 
is not possible for him to know the existence and nature 
of things unknown and unrelated to the self. Perry points 
out that an idealistic philosopher like Berkeley unfairly 
makes out an argument, in favour of idealism, from this 
predicament. The difficulty or impossibility of proving 
the existence of things unknown by the self is used by 
the idealist as a proof for he non-existence of unknown 
objects. This argument of the idealist is called by Perry 
argument from the ego-centric predicament, and he points 
out that it is fallacious-’^ ( Dr. D- M- Datta » Contemporary 
Philosophy ) . 

(b) The fallacy of exclusive particularity S Subjectivism 
argues that, when an object is known, it becomes related 
to the mind. So nothing can exist without being the 
exclusive possession of the mind. ^ his argument thus 
involves the fallacy of exclusive particularity. 

( c ) The fallacy of definition by initial predication 
If the initial characterization of art object be taken as. 
final, the fallacy thus involved is known as the fallacy 
of definition by initial predications. Thus when the 
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idealists interpret the universe as an object of some 
consciousness because an object is first known or perceived 
as an object of consciousness^ they commit this fallacy. 

Though the theory of neo-realism rightly exposes the 
defects of subjectivism and studi'>s things in the objective 
way^ in their objective setting through careful, systematic 
and exhaustive analysis of any topic of discourse, yet this 
theory cannot be fully supported. Firstly, we cannot 
accept the neo-realistic view that all relations are exter- 
nal, In fact, there are also internal relations amongst 
things which prove that theie is a fundamental unity 
underlying the diversities of things and events of the 
world. So» as against the neo-realistic view of a pluralism- 
tic universe, we must hold that there is in the universe 
only one supreme reality which is a principle of a concrete 
unity organizing and co-ordinating the plurality of things 
and events of the world-process into an all-comprehensive 
system. Secondly, we cannot accept the neo-realistic 
view that both matter and mind are made of neutral 
entities which are at bottom neither physical nor mental. 
Thirdly, we cannot support the nco-realist^s attempt to 
ignore the subjectivity of mind and to explain knowledge 
or consciousness as a cross-section of the universe i.e. as 
a collection of objects defined by the specific response 
of the nervous organism. But, in our view, consciousness 
or knowledge cannot be such a collection of objects. If 
it were so, then consciousness would appear as an external 
object* as ^out there’, and not as an inner experience. 
So we can not appreciate the neo-realistic craze for objecti- 
vity in all matters. We should point out that conscious- 
ness instead of being*a collection of objects is pre-supposed 
by the objects for their inter-relation and unification- 
Lastly, the neo-realistic view that all that is experienced 
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is objective and belongs to real things is also objectionable 
as it cannot satisfactorily explain how contrary and con- 
tradictory characters appear in our actual experience as 
belonging to the same object. We fail to understand 
how opposite characters belong to the thing itself inde- 
pendent of the perceiving minds. So We must assume 
that the characters of the object which are perceived arc 
relative to the sensibility of the perceivers- 

Another form of realism known as Critical Realism or 
New Critical Realism has come into existence very recently 
in America. This theory has been presented in a joint 
work called Essays in Critical Realism by Drake, Lovejoy, 
Pratt, Rogers, Santayana, Sellars and Strong. As against 
the epistemological monism advocated by neo-realism, the 
theory of new critical realism advocates epistemological 
dualism by holding that the object perceived and the 
object existing are two different entities. Thus new 
critical realism reinstates the representationalism of Locke. 
The advocates of new critical realism contend that objects 
cannot be known directly o^ immediately j they are known 
indirectly or mediately through the sense-data presented 
by them. ‘^All of them agree in holding that the data 
we directly get in perception cannot be physical existents, 
for that will lead us to posit the existence of contrary 
and contradictory characters in the same thing at the 
same time. They agree further that the data of percep- 
tion cannot be the mental existents, states or ideas of 
the mind- (as supposed by Locke). ^ r, the sense-datum 
that we get in the perception of a round table is 'a round- 
table-about-thrce-feet-high", but the corresponding men- 
tal state can be neither round nor about three feet in 
height. Hence they conclude that the data of perception 
are essences or character-complexes of physical objects 
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and not the physical objects themselves nor any of our 
mental states. (Djr. S. C. Chatterjee : The Problems of 
Philosophy). Thus the new critical realists explain that 
the datum acts as a mediator between the subject and the 
physical object in every external perception. In this 
way they abandon on the one hand subjectivism which 
reduces the physical object to the mere datum, and on 
the other hand the neo-realistic view which reduces the 
datum to the physical object or ultimate reality. 

But the defect of new critical realism lies in the fact 
that if things or realities be different from the sense-data 
or character-complexes and if our minds cannot directly 
know the things or realities, then how can we ascertain 
that our knowledge truly represents anything or that 
there is any independent world of things at all 7 So we 
must fall back upon the idealistic doctrine, specially 
upon the objective idealism of Hegel and Neo-Hegelians, 
which alone can offer the satisfactory explanation of the 
nature and validity of knowledge by showing that all 
objects of knowledge are in some sense constructed by 
the mind. 
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Q. 1. What it Space ? Distiiiguish betweea Perceptual 
Space an4 Conceptutd Space. 

Space — When we look at any material body, we find 
that it has some extension. Hence it has occupied a space, 
otherwise its extension cannot be explained. It is space 
which alone can explain the co-existence and movements 
of the material bodies. Space is conceived by us as the 
ground or condition of the co-existence and movements 
of the material bodies. It is also viewed as a 'continuum* 
holding and receiving things together and indicating their 
mutual relations of above-below, outside-inside, distance, 
direction, etc. 

The characteristics of space are noted below l— 

(a) Space is the receptacle or container of the motion- 
less and moving bodies. It is in space wherein the diffe- 
rent material bodies exist simultaneously and also move 
from one place to another. So space is a great void in 
which bodies have their co-existence and movement. 

(b) Space is boundless and infinite } we cannot con- 
ceive any limit to space, for any supposed limit of space 
must be in space. Hence space is continuous* and un- 
limited. 

(c) Space is viewed by us as extending or stretching 
in three directions or dimensions — Length, breadth and 
depth i.e. right and left, up and down, forward and 
backward* 

(d) Space seems to be infinitely divis'ible as it contains 
distinguishable parts or fragments which again are further 
•divisible and such divisions have no end. 
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(e) Lastly* space can never be conceived as ceasing, 
to exist even if all bodies contained within it are destroyed. 

We may distinguish between perceptual space and 
conceptual space. We perceive space as limited by a 
horizon. Such space is perceived by touch (passive and 
active touch combined) and also by sight (passive and 
active sight combined)- Perceptual space corresponds 
to spaces separately and individually, and here we distin- 
guish three dimensions of space — length, breadth and 
depth of extended objects perceived. Perceptual space 
refers to our knowledge of the extension of thingSfL the 
distances between objects and the relative shapes or sizes 
of the perceived bodies. Conceptual space, on the other 
hand, is any idealised extension which we conceive as a 
limitless and continuous whole by eliminating the parti- 
cular objects of the perceptual spaces. Thus conceptual 
space is an abstract idea of one infinite and boundless whole 
containing the limited spaces of perception as its parts. 

Q. 2. What is time ? Distinguish between Perceptual 
Time and Conceptual Time. 

Time is usually taken to be the possible condition of 
events in the order of succession i.e. it is viewed as a 
condition which makes possible the flow of successive 
events. In other words, events take place one after 
another in time. 

. The characteristics of time are noted below : — 

(a) Time viewed as the ground of the sequence of 
events ; it makes all the changes and sequences of events 
possible. It is a continuous flow which will not cease 
even if no plairticular events take place* 

(b) Time is infinite, it has neither beginning nor end ; - 
we cannot conceive any limit to time, for any supposed 
limit of time must be in time. It flows endlessly. 
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(c) Time seems to be infinitely divisible as it contains 
distinguishable moments or durations e.g«a second, a minute, 
an hour, etc. which again are further divisible and such 
divisions have no end. 

(d) Time is viewed as stretching only in one dimen- 
sion which is a continuous flow of succession of which past, 
present and future are its stages. 

We may distinguish between perceptual time and con- 
ceptual time. We get perceptual times in the shapes of 
past, present and future from our experience of successive 
events- The limited portions of duration which are 
presented in our experience are called perceptual times. 
Conceptual time, on the other hand, refers to our abstract 
idea of an eternal and infinite time which we generalize 
from perceptual times. Thus conceptual time is idealised 
duration which we conceive as limitless and endless by 
eliminating the particular events perceived in our 
experience* 

Q. 3. How do you account for the origin of the ideas 
of Space and Time ? 

There are different theories with regard to the question 
how the ideas of space and time originate in our minds* 
A brief account of these theories is given below : — 

(1) Common Sense View : — According to this view, 
the world of things and events exist in space and time, 
so in our sense-experience we directly come to know of 
space and time together with our perceptiog of things and 
events. 

But this theory is not satisfactory, because space and 
time which are essentially infinite and eternal cannot be 
^ grasped by our sense-experience. 

(2) Empiricism : — According to this theory, the notions 
of space and time are abstract concepts generalized from 
W. Ph.— 7 
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our particular experiences. The idea of space is derived 
from tactuo-muscular sensations. From the motor ex- 
periences we abstract a general idea of space. Similarly, 
the idea of time is derived from our experience of parti- 
cular events occurring successively. We remember some 
past events and anticipate those that are in future* From 
our experience of such successive events we abstract a 
general idea of succession and thus we get the idea of time* 

This theory also is not satisfactory as the ideas of space 
and time instead of depending upon experience are them- 
selves presupposed by it. Without presupposing space we 
cannot perceive movements ; again without presupposing 
time we cannot perceive the succession of events. 

(3) Evolutional Theory i — According to this theory, the 
ideas of space and time were first acquired by our remote 
ancestors through their experience, and thereafter these 
have been transmitted to us by heredity and have thus be- 
come innate to us. 

But this theory is at bottom empirical and shares the 
defects of empiricism* 

(4) Rationalism or Theory of Innate ideas : — According 
to this theory, the ideas of space and time are innate ; they 
are not derived from experience ; they are prior to ex- 
perience. It is our reason or intellect which evolves the 
ideas of space and time through its own activity. 

This theory, however, is not wholly acceptable as it 
ignores the necessary contributions of sense-experience 
which develops the innate capacities of mind. 

(5) Theory of Kant : — According of Kant, the ideas of 
space and time are not derived from experience* Space 
and time are a priori foifms of our mind which we apply 
to our sensations from within the mind* Experience of 
particular objects and particular events cannot give us the 
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ideas of space and time, because space and time are the 
prior conditions or presuppositions of all experience* He 
further states that space and time are infinite; so experience 
cannot give the ideas of space and time ; these are a priori* 
Space and time are not the results^ but the presuppositions 
of our pcrception3 ; these are the necessary conditions 
which make our experiences, outer and inner, possible* 
This is the most satisfactory view regarding the origin of 
our ideas of space and time* 

Q. 4. Discuss the nature of Space and Time. 

Or 

Are Space and Time objective realities or are they subjec- 
tive forms of mind only ? 

Space is generally regarded as something receiving and 
holding things together ; while time is usually taken to be 
the possible condition of events in the order of succession. 
Space is a condition which makes possible the co-existence 
of finite things ; while time is a condition which makes 
possible the flow of successive events. 

Now, the question is — Vk'aat is the nature of space and 
time ? Have they any objective existence independent of 
mind or are they mere ideas of the subject or knower f 
There are different views with regard to the question 
whether space and time are objective or subjective. A 
brief account of these views is given below I — 

(1) The view that space and time are objective : — Com- 
mon people regard space and time as objective entities 
independent of mind ; these are, according to them, objec- 
tive receptacles of things and events. The ancient Greek 
atomists like Lucipius and Democritus admit *the indepen- 
dent existence of space and hold tha*t it is the eternal 
receptacle of the moving physical atoms ; the reality of 
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space is not lost even if no object is contained in it^ it does 
not depend upon anythiiig else for its own existence- The 
scientists like Galileo and Newton also support the 
commonsense view of the independent and objective 
existence of space and time which arc the containers of 
all things and events. Space and time> according to them, 
are two independent and objective frame-works of the 
physical order, space being the frame-work which makes 
possible the co-existence lof objects and their movements 
and time being the frame-work which makes possible the 
succession of events. Space and time are to be taken 
absolutely by themselves, no matter whether objects and 
events arc contained in them or not. The Nyaya-Vaisesika 
system of the Indian Philosophy also holds that space and 
time arc objective entities or substances ; all objects of 
the material world maintain their existence and changes in 
space and time , the creation, preservation and destruction 
of the material world is possible because of the objective 
existence of space and time ; even the connection and 
separation of atoms occur in space and time ; space and 
time are indivisible, eternal and all-pervading. 

Descartes admits the objective reality of space and says 
that it is the essential attribute of matter ; matter and 
space ( extension ) are inseparable from each other ; hence 
like matter space also is objective and independent of 
mind. Spinoza also regards space as objective- In his 
view, space or extension is as attribute of infinite God or 
Nature. So the existence of space is not dependent on 
the knowing mind- 

In recent times Alexander, a realist, holds that space- 
time is the ultimate • reality or matrix out of which all 
things and events are made. Space and time are not two 
distinct and separate realities as held by Newton. Alexander 
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regards space and time as but one inseparable system of 
motion ; they are interdependent, 'so that there cannot be 
space without time nor there can be time without space i 
space is in its very nature temporal and time spatial. Space 
supplies the cpntinuum without which time would be 
mere discrete and disconnected instants ; on the contrary, 
time creates the discreteness of point^s of elements without 
which space would be an empty extension. “Without 
Space there would be no connection in Time. Without Time 
there would be no points to connect.* “Space and Time 
by themselves are abstractions from Space-Time and the 
real existence is space-time> the continuum of point- 
instants or pure events.^^ Alexander thinks of space-time 
in terms of motion » which gives rise to all existents (matter, 
life and even mind) by its internal differentiation. 

Bergson holds that time alone is the ultimate reality 
of the whole universe > its real nature which is eternal 
and unceasing flow or flux can be realised through 
intuition ; it cannot be grasped through sense and intellect 
which present only static fragmentary and misleading 
appearances of it and as a result there appears before us 
the static world of matter in space. So, according to 
Bergson, time alone is the reality, and space is unreal 
appearance of reality. 

(2) The view that space and time are subjective : — 

According to this view, space and time have no realities 
independent of mind , they are entirely subjective and 
mind -d e p e n d ent • 

Leibniz holds that space is not an objective entity, it 
is a phenomenal appearance due to our confufeed preeption 
of the co-existence of monads or spiritual atoms which 
alone are realities. When we confuse the ever-active 
monads as merely passive and static, then we have the 
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idea of space or extension^ though there is no real space. 
Similarly, time aIso« according to Leibniz^ has no objective 
reality. Each monad is self-dependent> it is not influenced 
by other monads. But we make such a confusion that one 
monad seems to be influenced by another. This confused 
and erroneous idea of inter-action or inter-relation of 
monads gives rise to the appearance of time. So space and 
time, according to Leibniz, instead of being objective en- 
tities* are mere confused ideas of mind. 

The empiricists like Locke hold that space and time 
are not objectively real, but abstract concepts. One 
infinite space or time is different from different bits of 
spaces and times that happen in our sense-experience. In 
other words, space and time, according to them, are the 
results of our generalisations from experience ; they are 
general ideas drived from particular experiences. Space 
is purely an abstract idea or concept which we generalise 
from our motor experience i,e, from tactuo-muscular 
sensation ; time is purely an abstract concept which we 
generalise from the ideas of succession of events. Thus, 
according to the empiricists, space and time are merely 
abstract general ideas of the mind having no objective 
reality which can be revealed in our sense-perception. 

Kant maintains that space and time are a priori forms 
of perception ; they are notgeneral ideas derived from parti- 
cular experiences, because experiences themselves in order 
to be possible presuppose space and time. Again, space 
and time, according to Kant, are not real relations between 
things, not real things in themselves, but forms of percep- 
tion which have their basis in the subjective constitution 
of human minds. There is no sense in speaking of real 
things as being in space and time. Space and time are 
empirically real but transcendentally ideal. Space is the 
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form of our experience of the external impressions* and 
time is the form of our inner experience. Space and time 
are called by Kant empirically real in. the sense that they 
are not merely forms of perception but they have a defi- 
nite sensible nature. As space and time are necessary 
conditions of all human perceptions and as they are not 
peculiar to this or that individual, the objects" of percep- 
tion must be in space and time. In other words, space and 
time are ^*as much of the nature of data as the sensations 
themselves which they receive/' But space and* time, 
according to Kant, have only empirical reality, they are 
applicable to phenomena only ; they have no existence in 
reality or thing-in-itself or things-in-thcmselves do not 
exist in space and time. Space and time are. nothing more 
than the subjective forms in which human mind perceives 
things ; they are, no doubt, the necessary forms to which all 
human perception is subject, yet they are subjective having 
theirjbasis in the constitution of mind. 

(3) The view that space and time are both subjective and 
objective : — According to I" egel, space and time are both 
subjective and objective ; they are not only a priori forms 
of the human mind, but also the forms of the Divine Mind 
which is the absolute reality ; so space and time have not 
only subjective existence, but are already existent in nature 
which is the objective expression of the Divine Mind. The 
world has been evolved by the Divine Mind according to 
the forms of space and time, so space and time are also the 
objective determinations of the Absolute Reality which 
includes the spatial and temporal order and at the same 
time transcends them. 

(4) The view of the relativity of space and time : — In 

modern science specially in the fields of physics and mathe- 
matics, there has been a new theory of the physical world. 
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according to which the reality of the universe is neither 
space separated from time^ nor time separated from space, 
but space-time in one. In the place of the absolute and 
independent characters cf space and time we now have 
relativity, and in place of three separate dimensions of 
space and one dimension of time, we now have space-time 
with four dimensions. As distinguished from Newton, 
Einstein points out that space and time are entirely relative 
to the motion of the observers using different systems of 
measurement. Space and time have meaning only in rela- 
tion to the moving system of objects and they vary as these 
systems do. The view of space and time acquired by an 
observer on earth is not the same as that seen by an obser- 
ver on the sun. But the fact that space and time are rela- 
tive to an observer does not mean that space and time are 
subjective and unreal ; on the contrary, they represent the 
real and objective order of things and relations. 

Q. 5. Briefly review the different conceptions of substance. 
Or, Discuss the different views of the relation of substance to 
its qualities. 

Substance is generally regarded as something whic his 
permanent in the midst of changes ; it remains essentially 
the same throughout its changing states and qualities. It 
is a permanent entity which preserves its own identity 
throughout the successive changes of its qualities and at the 
same time gives its changing qualities, modes and forms 
connection, unity and continuity. Secondly, substance is 
regarded as a seat or centre of energy or force, it is not a 
mere passive or static receptacle of qualities, but a principle 
of force or a* source of effort' and activity by which it pre- 
serves itself and ovAcomes the external forces acting upon 
it. Thus qualities and activities inhere in substance. 
Thirdly, there is a close relation between substance and its 
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qualities. “Qualities are the manifestations of a substance. 
Without qualities it is a meaningless essence, just as qua- 
lities are unmeaning without a substance. Substance is 
the inner core or essence of its qualities ; and qualities are 
the expressions or manifestations of a subtsance. Substance 
is not an unknown and unknowble substratum of qualities 
or attributes which inhere in it. It does not exist behind 
and beyond them. Nor is it a mere aggregate of qualities 
or attributes. Both substance and qualities are real and 
correlative to each other. They are not real apart from 
each other. Substance is expressed in each of its qualities. 
If it is not expressed in them, it becomes an unmeaning 
abstraction. Qualities also are meaningless apart from 

substance A flower is not a mysterious unknowable 

substance behind its extension, size, shape, softness, colour, 
smell and beauty. Nor is it an aggregate of these attri- 
butes without a substance. It is a substance or essence 
expressed in its manifestations or qualities. It is a concrete 
unity of both substance and qualities.” (J. N- Sinha : 
Introduction to Philosophy) 

But, according to popular ideas, though the qualities 
are not independent of the substance, the substance can 
exist without qualites. The qualities derive their existence 
from the substance, but the substance is self-caused and self- 
determined, it has its whole being in itself and its reality 
doesnot flow into it from anything else. The Vaisesika 
system of Indian philosophy hold that the qualities always 
depend upon the substance, but the substance does not 
depend upon the qualities ; substance can be conceived 
independent of and apart from the qualities *and actions. 
The ancient Greek philosopher Plato in similar manner 
points out that substance is a self-existent permanent 
reality and the qualities which are changeable are unreal 
or phenomenal in character* 
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Descartes defines substance as ^'an existent thing which 
requires nothing but itself in order to exist''. So he points 
out that God who is absolutely self-sustaining must be 
the absolute substance- But Descartes regards mind and 
matter (body) as two relative substances* because they are 
independent of each other though they are created by God 
and thus dependent on Him. Thought is the essential 
attribute of rnind^ while extension is the essential attribute 
of matter ; so mind and matter are mutually opposite subs- 
tances quite independent of each other. 

Spinoza takes the idea of substance and works it out 
with logical consistency. ‘^If substance is that which 
needs nothing other than itself to exist or to be conceived* 
if God is the substance and everything else dependent on 
him, then, obviously, there can be no substance outside of 
God. Then thought and extension can not be attributes of 
separate substance^, but are merged with these in God ; 
they are attributes of one single independent substance. 
Everything in the universe is dependent on it, God is the 
cause and bearer of all qualities and events* the one 
principle in which all things find their being. He is 
the one thinking and extended substance* — the dualism 
of substances disappears, but the dualism of attributes 
remains". According to Spinoza, Substance. Nature and 
God denote the same Being. Substance which is the ground 
and cause of its own existence must be one, infinite, 
unlimited, eternal, unchangeable and perfect being. 

Leibniz develops the concept of substance by subs- 
tituting independent action for independent existence, 
self -activity ‘ for self-existence. ‘'With the equation of 
activity and existehce the substantiality which Spinoza 
had taken away from individual things is restored to them : 
they are active, consequently, in spite of their limitedness. 
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substantial beings. Because of its inner activity every 
existing thing is a determinate individual, and different: 
from every other being. Substance is an individual being 
endowed with force^'. Thus,according to Leibniz, thereis an 
infinite number of substances, each ofwhich is an indivisible,, 
indestructible and independent centre of force or activity. 
These are spiritual atoms : these are called monads. 

All these philosophers recognise that substance has 
objective reality. But consistent empiricism does not 
admit the objective character of any substance. According, 
to it, a substance is a mere cluster of changing qualities ; 
there is no indentical and unchangeable thing or reality 
behind the qualities, because no such permanent thing is 
known through perception. Locke who is the father o£ 
empriricism holds that sense-experience or perception is 
the only source of Knowledge. Our perception reveals 
different qualites and ideas, but not things or substances. 
But, incoFxsistently enough, Locke admits firstly material 
substance as the unknown support or substratum or ground 
or bearer of primary qua .ties which are revealed in 
sensations, secondly mental substance as the underlying 
support of ideas which are indicated by retlection, and 
thirdly God who is inferred as the infinite cause of all 
reality. Berkeley rejects Locke’s unknowa and unknowable 
material substance, because, according to him (Berkeley), a 
thing in order to exist must be perceived by the mind. 
So matter as an unknown and unknowable substratum is 
meaningless abstraction, a non-entity. Berkeley, however, 
admits the substantiality of mind which must exist as the 
bearer or support of ideas. He also recognises the exitence 
of God who creates and sustains the woUd as a system of 
ideas within His own mind. But Hume denies permanent 
substance of any kind whether of matter or mind or . God 
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and reduces both the mental and extramental substances 
to a dynamic flo^ of impressions. The so-called subs- 
tance, according to Hume, is a mere cluster of its 
changing states and qualities. Mill also holds that 
substance is' a ^'permanent possibility of sensations/' 
Thus consistent empiricism recognises only the changing 
states and qualities and maintains that the idea of a perma- 
nent substance is illusory. 

Kant holds that substance is neither an objective entity 
independent of mind nor merely a cluster of sensations and 
ideas. It is an a priori category of the understanding which 
is necessary and indispensable for interpreting sensations 
and its ideas. We can understand our experience of 
changing sense-impressions by referring them to a permanent 
substance. So experience presupposes the principle of 
substance which is a necessary form or category of the 
understanding. But substance is real within the range of 
our experience^ it is not applicable to the thing-in-itself 
which is outside experience. 

Hegel maintains that substance is both subjective and 
objective ; it is not only an apriori category of the human 
mind but also an objective entity already existing in the 
world, being a category of the Divine Mind. Hegel upholds 
the concrete notion of substance which is the unity of both 
substratum and its modes and qualities — a dynamic 
concrete unity which realises itself through its changing 
states and qualities. 

In recent philosophy we find a scientific approach to 
the problem of substance. According to Alexander, the 
.stuff of th^ universe is space-time or pure motion which 
lies at the root X>t all things. When, however, we take a" 
• static view of things, we call them substances. But this 
does not show that an object is really static, because reality 
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itself is motion. Russell also states that there is nothing 
like permanent and static substance. He considers 
substance from three standpoints — logical* physical, and 
epistemological. From logical standpoint substance is 
always a subject of a logical proposition, and never a 
predicate or a relation. From physical standpoint the ever- 
changing electrons and protons compose things of the 
world. From epistemological standpoint we perceive only 
events which do not refer to any permanent substance 
which is an unnecessary and unjustifiable assumption. In 
fact, the physical object is a mere group of events. White- 
head also points out that reality is never apart from the 
process, but is always with the process ; the being of a 
thing consists in its becoming. So the idea of a permanent 
substance behind and beyond changing events or processes^ 
.^qualities and relations, is only a figmment of inagination. 

Q. Explain the different conceptions of Causality. Which 
view of causality appeals to you most ? 

The things and events of the world are mutually related. 
No object or event of the world is completely isolated. 
All things and events are inter-dependent. One object is 
acting upon another object, and that action has also its 
reaction. When one object by its influence produces 
change in another object, the former in relation to the 
latter is called 'Cause^ and the latter in relation to the 
former is called ^effect*. The changes in objects are due 
Xo causality, and without causal relation we cannot under- 
stand the changes in the objective order of things. More- 
over, it is only through the discovery of casual relation, 
among the different things or events that we can acquire^ 
systematic, organised and unified knowledige of the world. 

Now, the question is — What is the real nature of causa^ 
lity ? How does the cause produce the effect and why 7 
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In this connection the different views should be men- 
tioned : — 

(1) Popular View : — According to this view, causality 
implies force or power ; a cause is an agent which exerts 
power and thus produces the effect. The potter makes 
pot by exercising his own force or power, so the potter is 
is the cause of the effect ^pot’- Common people lay em- 
phasis upon the efficient cause to explain any event of the 
world. They ascribe this power or force even to the in- 
animate, material objects which are supposed to be endowed 
with power, and even volitions, for the production of 
effects. John Locke just like a common man accepts this 
power of producing the effect as a cause. 

(2) Scientific View l — Physical science has made an 
improvement upon the popular view by holding that motion 
is the true characteristic of a cause. When the motion of 
an object is transmitted from it to another object, then the 
motion in the former is called the cause and the motion in 
the latter is called the effect. According to the scientific 
view, the energy in the cause is transformed into the energy 
in the effect. In science causality is interpreted in the 
light of conservation of energy and is reduced to transfer- 
ence and J:ransformation or redistribution of energy. 

(3) Empirical View (the Views of Hume and Mill) : — 

"Empiricism which reads everything in terms of subjec- 
tive impressions does not spare cause and effect which 

. are also nothing but two successive mental phenomena, one 
preceding and the other following. To it a phenomenon 
A will be the cause of another phenomenon B which 
follows upon the phenomenon A, if they are repeated in 
our experience. Such repetitions of two consecutive phe- 
nomena begets in us the habit of expectation that since 
one phenomenon A has happened, the phenomenon B will 
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follow. Hence to empiricism causal relation means nothing 
else than invariable sequence of mental phenomena**' 
Hume, a true and consistent empiricist, holds this view. 
He revolts against the popular conception of causality 
which involves the idea of necessary connection and the 
idea of power. Hume points out that our perception which 
is the only source of knowledge does not provide us with 
any impression of which the idea of necessary connection 
can be said to be a copy. “All events seem extremely loose 
and separate. One event follows another but we can never 
observe any tic between them. They seem con-joined but 
never connected’*. If we take a thing or event, we can 
never discover without the help of actual experience what 
effect will come out of it, however minutely we observe 
it by itself. The effect cannot be discovered in the cause. 
So there is no necessary connection between the cause and 
the effect. Similarly, we have no sense-impression of any 
force or power passing from the cause to the effect- 

Thc grounds on which Hume denies necessity in causa- 
tion are mainly three 2— (a) The past is no guarantee for 
the future. The fact thal fire burnt in the past is no 
guarantee that it will do so in future, (b) The causal 
propositions are not necessary, because their opposites are 
not inconceivable. (c) The causal propositions are not 
analytic, but synthetic, because they are derived from ex- 
perience. Whatever is derived from experience is contin- 
gent, and not necessary. 

Thus, according to Hume, our belief in causality is 
simply due to the fact that we have always found in our 
experience one event invariably following another parti- 
cular prior event. The so-called connection between 
antecedent and consequent phenomena is nothing but a 
subjective habit of expectation, and such idea is derived 
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from our experience of repeated conjunction of events. 
One phenomenon follows another without any objective 
necessity and connection. If causal relation were a nece- 
ssary one, it would have occurred universally just as 7 x7 
will always make 49. But have we any similar assurance 
with regard to causal relations ? Certainly not. Experience 
does not guarantee it, it leads only to probability. 

J. S. Mill, while criticising Hume*s view of causality, 
has pointed out that the cause is not merely an invariable 
antecedent of the effect (for in that case day would have 
been the cause of night), but must be unconditional. Thus 
Mill in recognising the unconditional character of the 
cause has indirecly introduced into the idea of causality 
the notion of efficiency or power and objective necessity 
which Hume has emphatically denied. 

(4) Kant’s View : — Kant tries to save philosophy from 
the sceptical conclusion of Hume. Causality, according 
to Kant, is a case of an objective succession of events which 
is irreversible* As it is irreversible, it is necessary. The 
rule determining the succession of events determines the 
'being' of every event by making it conditioned by what 
precedes it. So causality involves necessity. Secondly, 
propositions stating causal connections are not wholly 
derived from experience. 'Causality' is a category (of the 
mind) which is necessarily presupposed by experience. 
Experience presupposes the law of causality which deter- 
mines the succession of events. So causality involves nece- 
ssity. XJ^irdly, necessity implies objectivity, and what is 
objective must have genuine universal validity* Thus Kant 
has criticised Hume by showing that causality is a nece- 
ssary and objectives relation which determines the events 
of the world of experience. Causation is not merely in- 
variable succession nor accidental conjunction of two events# 
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but necessary connection between them. ^It is not an 
abstract concept generalised from our experience of 
succession of events/ as Hume supposed. It is our a priori 
category of the understanding which it is compelled to 
apply to phenomena which invariably succeed each other 
in conformity with a definite rule* whose sequence is^ 
irreversible and therefore objective and necessary.^' (J. N« 
Sinha : Introduction to Philosophy) 

But Kant’s view that causal relation is objective is only 
^apparent*, because* according to him* causality is real 
only within the range of experience* it is not applicable 
to the things-in-themselves or noumena behind phenomena. 
So causality has no ontological reality i-e. there is no 
causality in things-in-themselves. In other words, causality^ 
according to Kant* is an apriori form or category of mind 
‘Vhich can be applied only to the phenomenal world, but 
cannot reach reality* The causal relation* according to 
him* is not objective in the proper sense of the term* be- 
cause like Hume he remains contented with the limits of 
experience. So we find thu Kant fails to ansv/er the 
difficulty raised by Hume. 

(5) Hegel and Martineau’s View : — According to Hegel 
and Martineau* the changes that take place in nature are 
directed towards a definite end or purpose* So there must 
be some reason for every change in nature* it is not a matter 
of chance or blind necessity. There must be an intelligent 
principle which guides and regulates the sequence of 
events of nature for realising some purpose. Thus Hegel 
and Martineau contend that all causality is will-causality, 
^od who is the ultimate spiritual realitp determines the 
^ocess of all things for the realisation of some end* Accor- 
ding to Hegel* causality is not a mere category of human 

mind, but it is also a category of reality* an objective ex- 
W.Ph.— 8 
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pression of the Absolute Spirit, who accounts for the 
regular, orderly and systematic changes of nature* 'There 
is an immanent purposiveness in the heart of all things 
and this explains why there are changes in the universe* 
Causality according to these thinkers is always finality. 
All things, physical and mental, remain as parts of an 
intelligent plan or purpose, which is being realized through 
the different levels of the evolution of the world’*. (S* P. 
Chakravarty : An Introduction to General Philosophy) 
This idealistic and teleological view of Hegel and 
Martineau offers a satisfactory explanation about the real 
nature of causal relation. Indeed, the order, harmony, unity 
and design prevailing in the different objects of the world 
prove that the world is not the product of mere blind 
and mechanical forces of matter, but it is due to the 
guidance of a supreme purposive intelligent or conscious 
power. The succession of the world-events, of course, is 
a mechanical process i.e. from the cause which is antece- 
dent to the effect which is consequent. When one event 
is continuous with other events, the process, no doubt, 
is mechanical , but it has also a spiritual or teleological 
significance as the events tend towards the realisation of 
the supreme spirit. The ‘how* aspect of the world-course 
requires mechanical explanation and the ‘why’ aspect 
requires teleological explanation. 
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Q. 1. Give a critical account of the theory of pluraliem 
or of the pluralistic view of the universe. 

Every object of the world has two aspects— * one is the 
external or sensible aspect called appearance or pheno** 
menon and the other the internal or super>sensuous 
aspect called reality or noumenon which underlies the 
sensuous aspect or suface show of things. It is the business 
of philosophy to investigate the nature of reality 
underlying the surface show of things. 

Now, the question is whether there is only one ultimate 
reality of the universe or there are two or many realities* 
The theory which recognises only one ultimate reality of 
the universe is called Monism ; the theory which recog- 
nises only two mutually independent realities or substances 
is called Dualism ; and the theory which recognises 
innumerable realities or substances is called Pluralism. 

Pluralism : According to this theory, there is a 

plurality of self-existent, mutually independent and dis- 
tinct, eternal realities in the universe. Common people 
^cherish* this pluralistic view of the universe as they come 
across diversities or multiplicity of objc ots in their experi- 
ence which they accept as independent realities, but they 
do not realise any funda*mental unity underlying the 
plurality 

Pluralism is mainly of three forms — (1) Matatialis^ 

Aknadam, 9) S^ritmlistic Atomism and (3) Neo-Roolism. 
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(1) Materialistic Atomism :-^According to this theory, 
there is an infinite number of material atoms which are 
eternal, self existent, independent, indestructible and 
indivisible. These material atoms are the ultimate realities 
which compose all objects of the world. In other words, 
the universe is a mechanical aggregate or conglomeration 
of an infinite number of self-existent and indendent atoms 
distributed at random through space. All beings, inani- 
mate and animate, unconscious and conscious, are produced 
by the random working or fortuitous combinations of these 
material atoms. Hence the infinite number of material 
atoms are the ultimate realities which lie at the root of 
all things of the world including life, mind, society, art and 
religion which are all the products of the spontaneous 
concurrence of atoms through the random play of the 
mechanical forces of attraction and repulsion. The ato- 
mists donot recognise the existence of God ; according to 
them, the creation, preservation and dissolution of the 
world i.e. all things and events of the world take place 
quite mechanically 'through the operation of the self- 
existent material atoms ; there is no intelligent agent or 
conscious will-power guiding the world process. 

Criticism : — The theory of materialistic atomism is not 
satisfactory. Life and mind cannot be evolved from the 
combinations of the material elements* Life is essentially 
of different nature from the material elements ; the free 
movement, self-determination, self-development, self-repa- 
ration and self-reproduction which are the essfential charac- 
teristics of life arc conspicuously absent from matter. 
Similarly, mind 'also is essentially*different from matter ; 
mind is conscious, while matter is unconscious.' Hence 
life and mind cannot originate from the constituent 
elements of matter. Matter and its elements may afford 
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suitable and appropriate conditions or grounds for the 
evolution and manifestation of life and mind^ but the 
material atoms themselves cannot create or produce life 
and mind* Moreover^ the world which exhibits wonderful 
unity and harmony* order and design* cannot be the 
product of blind . physical atoms. So this theory without 
recognising the existence of an intelligent guiding principle 
leaves too much to chance* On the other hand* we find 
in Our experience that our material body is greatly influ-^ 
enced by mind and the material atoms themselves can be 
known with the help of mind or consciousness ; we cannot 
use matter to explain mind* rather it is mind which can 
explain the existence and nature of matter. Hence we 
must hold that it cannot be the material atoms from which 
the world of nature* lif e and mind has been derived ; rathet 
there must be a supreme conscious reality from which 
matter, life and mind have been evolved* This supreme 
reality or substance is none but God* The world of diver- 
sities has been evolved from God and is sustained by Him» 
God has been regulating the course of the evolution of the 
world according to certain plan and purpose by making 
use of the material atoms as necessary means and thus He 
has been realising his own perfection in and through the 
evolution of the world. 

(2) Spiritual Atomism ; — This theory also is e kind of 
pluralism. According to this theory* the ultimate elements 
of the world are innumerable spiritual atoms or monads 
which are all non-material in character. Leibniz* a German 
philosopher* propounded this view* According to him* the 
world is constituted by infinite number of mdnads which 
^re indivisible, self-existent and self-acdve* mutually inde- 
pendent and self-centred* spiritual units or forces* Of 
course* though the monads or spiritual atoms are essentially 
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spiritual or psychical entities, yet consciousness is not 
equally manifest in all of them. ^^Every monad has the 
power of perception or representation ; it perceives or 
represents and expresses the entire universe. In this 
sense it is a world in miniature^ a microcosm ; it is a living 
mirror of the universe, a concentrated world, a world for 
itself. But each monad represents the universe in its own 
way, from its own point of view, with different degrees of 
clearness, it is limited, an individual, and has other indivi* 
duals outside it/^ Again, as each monad is independent 
and self-centred, it is not determined from without ; it is 
windowless, so nothing from outside can ever come into it ; 
everything is potential or implicit in it. So the monads 
cannot act upon one another. But though the monads are 
absolutely free from external influences, yet there are such 
unity and harmony among them that any change occurring 
in one of them has its reflection in another. According 
to Leibniz, it is God, the monad of all monads, who pre- 
established unity and harmony among the monads at the 
time of creating them. All the monads were created by 
Ood who pre-adjusted them to one another. ^'God alone 
is the primary unity or original simple substance, from 
which all monads, created and derived, are produced, and 
are born, so to speak, by continual fulgurations of the 
-Oivinity-'* ( Leibniz ). 

CritiGism : — If the monads are created by God and their 
-mutual relation is pre-determined and pre-adjusted by God, 
then the monads cannot be really ultimate realities or 
substances. Hence the theory of spiritual atomism as 
propounded^ by Leibniz cannot be in fact a form of plural- 
lism, it is fudameiitally a kind of monism as it assumes 
only one ultimate reality which is the existence of God 
through whose will the monads attained their reality. Thus 
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Leibniz ultimately denied the absolute independence and 
freedom of the monads by making them dedendent on the 
Supreme Moand, God. 

(3) Neo-Realism : This theory also is a form of plura* 
lism as it recognises the independent realities of the diver- 
sities of material objects as well as many conscious entities* 
According to this theoryt the manifold things and events 
of the both the physical and mental worlds are all discrete 
and mutually independent entities which are not at all 
internally and organically related into a system ; the world 
instead of being an organic unity is a loose aggregate 
of many independent reals which are only externally rela- 
ted. As the objects of the world are externally 
related to one another, they are not dependent on or funda- 
mentally affected by their relations* So the view of external 
relations as advocated by the neo-realists leads logically to 
a pluralistic theory of the world. 

Criticism : The theory of neo-realism cannot be fully 
suported, because we cannot admit only external relations 
amongst the different objects. There are also internal 
relations which prove that ruere is a fundamental unity 
underlying the diversities of things and events of the 
world. In fact, there is in the universe only one supreme 
reality which is a principle of a concrete unity organizing 
and co-ordinating the plurality of things and events of the 
world process into an all -comprehensive system. 

Q. 2. Explain and examine the metaphysical theory 
of Dualism. 

According to the theory of dualism, there are 
two kinds of mutually independent substance^ or realities* 
Some say that these two kinds of realities are matter and 
mind or body and mind ; again, some say that these two are 
God and matter or Purusa and Prakriti. 
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In Indian philosophy the Nyaya system holds ^hat God 
is the efficient cause> and matter the material caus, of the 
world ; God and matter are two different realities. The 
Sankhya system holds that the realities of the world are 
Purusa or S3lvcs and P akriti Prakriti is material, uncon 
scious and active, while Purusa is immaterial, conscious and 
passive ; Prakriti undergoes change or modification, while 
Purusa is unchangeab c and mmutable. Prakriti and its 
different products are the objects of Purusa^s enjoyment. 

In western philosophy Plato and Aristole introduced 
the theory of dualism by regarding Gc’d and Matter as 
two independent entities. In later times^ Descartes revived 
dualism by admitting matter or body and mind as two 
substances radically different from and independent of each 
other. In his view, body and mind arc diametrically oppo- 
sed to each other, because the essential attribute of body 
is extension devoid of consciousness and the essential 
attribute of mind is thought or consciousness devoid of 
extension : mind is free and is regulated by its inherent 
purpose or will, but matter or body has no free motion of 
its own, it is wholly determined by mechanical laws 

The main defect of the theory of dualism is that if body 
and mind be essentially distinct, independent and opposite 
entities, then it is difficult to explain the close connection 
and interaction that we find between them in our every- 
day experiences. Descartes, of course, said that mind and 
body act upon each other in the pineal gland located in 
the brain which is the seat of both mind and body. He 
realised that thought and extension can be combined, in 
man, in unity of composition^ but not in unity of nature* 
Descartes' idea her^ seems to be that the relation between 
mind and body is not such that a physical state becomes a 
mental state or vice versa, but the mind, according to him. 
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is simply troubled by the organic processes. His obscurity 
and vacillation on this point are due to his desire to explain 
the material world on purely mechanical principle and at 
the same time leave a place for the action of a spiritual 
principle. 

Geulincx and Malebranche, the two followers of Des- 
cartes, introduced the theory of occasionalism in order to 
remedy the defects of interactionism. According to occa- 
sionalism, though mind and body are opposed to each other, 
there is a correspondence between them, and this corres- 
pondence is brought about at every time and in every case 
directly by God. When changes arise in the body of a 
particular person, God makes corresponding sensations 
arise in the mind of that person. Again, whenever there 
is desire in the mind of a person, God produces the corres- 
ponding movement in the body of that person. But this 
theory of occasionalism is not satisfactory as it reduces 
God to a mare constant instrument to the needs of man- 
kind, and it believes in perpetual miracle, for it asserts 
constant intervention of God. 

Leibniz expounded the theory of pre-established 
harmony, according to which God pre-adjusted body and 
mind to each other and pre-established a harmony between 
the two in such a way at the time of the creation of the 
world that the two always correspond to each other 
without any further divine intervention. ^‘The soul follows 
its own laws,' and the body its own likewise, and they 
accord by virtue of the harmony pre-established among 
^all substances ( monads )• There is a perfect harmony 
between the perceptions of the monad and thp motions of 
of the bodies,, pre-established at the QUtset between the 
system of efficient causes ( bodies ) and the system of final 
Causes ( minds But the theory of pre-established 
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harmony involves the same difficulty as occasionalism. 
While occasionlism speaks of perpetual miracle through 
constant intervention of Godj the theory of pre-established 
harmony admits of only one miracle when God pre- 
established harmony between two heterogeneous substances 
like mind and body at the time of creation. But how is 
it possible for God to establish a harmony between two 
entirely opposite substances ? 

Spinoza expounded the theory of parallelism in order 
to avoid the difficulties involved in Descarts' dualism and 
interactionism. According to Spinoza, mind and body are 
not two distinct substances ; God is the only absolute 
Substance and besides God there is no other substance at 
all ; mind ( or thought ) and body ( or extension ) are two 
parallel attributes or correlative aspects of one and the same 
substance^ God. Interaction or connection causal between 
mind and body or their mutual influence is not possible. 
Yet there is a very close relation between them, because 
the two are the parallel attributes or manifestations of one 
and the same reality. Wherever there is any action or 
change in the body^ there is corresponding action or change 
in the mind ; and vice versa. The correlation or 
parallelism between mind and body is thorough-going and 
universal. Every psychosis has its corresponding neurosis. 
The order and connection of the physical realm is the 
same as the order and connection of the psychic realm ; 
^the order of the actions and passions of *our body is 
simultaneous in nature with the order of the actions and 
passions of the mind’^. Thus in the system of Spinoza^ 
the dualism^ of substance disappears# but the dualism of 
attributes remains^ Thought and extension are not the 
attributes of separate substances, but are merged with 
these in God. Spencer also holds that the mental and 
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bodily phenomena are two parallel series, but, according to 
him, the ultimate substance which appears in these two 
parallel series is unknown and unknowable. 

But the theory of parallelism cannot adequately explain 
why mind (thought) and body (extension) which are essen^ 
daily different from each other should have concomitance 
or correspondence with each other at all as two parallel 
series. So in order to give a satisfactory explanation of the 
relation between mind and body, we must abandon the 
dualism of substances or attributes i. e. dualism of any 
kind, and should accept the view that body or matter and 
mind are the different stages of the self*expressions of oner 
Supreme Mind or Spirit. Thus body and mind, being the 
manifestations of the same supreme reality» must be organic 
cally related to each other and so interaction between 
them is also possible. Mind acts upon the body for its self* 
expression, and the body acts upon mind to help it realise 
its end. One universal supreme spirit (God) which is the 
ultimate reality of the universe differentiates itself into the 
world of matter and mind as its necessary stages of self- 
expression. So, mind and body are the same in kind and 
there is a perfect community between them ; the two being 
co-substantial, correspondence or interaction between the 
two is easily conceivable. 

Q. 3. Explain the theory of Monism and its different 
forms. 

The theory which admits only one ultimate reality or 
fundamental principle of the universe is called monismw 
According to this theory, there is only one supreme reality 
or absolute substance underlying the different^things of the 
world and the whole world is derived fsom and dependent 
upon one ultimate principle or reality apart from which 
nothing else can have distinct and self*existent entity. AU 
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objects of the world are evolved out of one absolute reality. 
The monists hold that the different objects of the world 
are internally or organically related to one another^ and 
these internal relations amongst the different objects prove 
that there is one absolute substance or supreme reality 
which brings about unity and harmony amongst the dever- 
sities of the world by organizing them into a system- This 
unifying principle^ according to the monists, is one, 
eternal and absolute substance or reality. 

Monism has three main forms — (1) Abstract Monism, 
{2) Conditional Dualism and (3) Concrete Monism- 

(1) Abstract Monism : — According to this theory, there 
is one absolute substance which is the only reality ; the 
world and living beings have no substantial existence of 
their own ; the diversities of the world arc unreal and 
illusory appearances- Thus the theory of abstract monism 
admits the reality of only one substance and denies the 
man^' > the world of plurality has no reality outside the 
one absolute substance nor within it as its different 
constituent parts. In Western Philosophy Spinoza and in 
Indian Philosophy Sankara, the founder of the Advaita 
Vedanta, arc the main advocates of abstract monism* 

According to Spinoza, God is the only absolute 
substance. He is infinite and eternal ; He is wholly imma- 
nent in the world and men ; all is God and God is all i- c. 
the world is God and God is the world. Thus Spinoza 
holds that God or the absolute substance, being indentical 
with the world-process and being its essence or indwelling 
spirit, anything distinct from God is not a reality but an 
unreal appearance or illusion. God is the only reality, 
the world of thingSftand minds are simply aspects or modes 
of Him, these have no substantial existence of their own $ 
all finite beings are merged and swallowed up in the reality 
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of God who is the only substance* Thus Spinoza lays so 
much emphasis on the immanence of God that he virtually 
denies the reality to all things of the world. His view is 
is called abstract monism in as much as it abstracts the 
one from the many and admits the reality of the one only 
at the cost of the many. 

In India, the Upanisads and the Advaita Vedanta 
Philosophy hold abstract monism, because Brahma or 
Atman is regarded as the sole reality without any second. 
The world, according to the Sankara Vedanta* is an unreal 
and illusory appearance ; the reality is one without any 
second and the appearance of the many is due to our 
ignorance. 

But the theory of abstract monism is not satisfactory^ 
because pure unity without the plurality of objects is a 
meaningless abstraction , the one absolute substance 
abstracted from the finite things and beings is an empty 
being, a pure void, practically amounting to non-entity* 
If God docs not express Himself in and through diverse 
objects. He will be a meaningless abstract unity devoid of 
objective contents. In fact, God, instead of being an 
abstract unity» must be admitted as a concrete unity who 
objectifies Himself in and through the plurality of the things, 
and beings and realises His development, richness and 
fulfilment through them. Abstract monism overlooks thia 
important aspect. 

(2) Conditional Dualism ; — This theory recogpises only 
one eternal and self-existent supreme reality, but, according 
to this theory, another sphere of existence has been created 
by this supreme and absolute reality and after creation it 
has got an independent existence apart from the supreme 
Beipg. -.Before the creation of the world, God, the supreme 
Being, eternally existed in His perfect and self*contained 
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reality as an infinitet immutable^ omniscient and omnipo-* 
tent self-conscious Being. Though He is essentially perfect 
and self-contained and has no personal wants or needs^ yet 
at a certain point of time He created the world and living 
beings out of nothing in accordance wkh His own will for 
giving joy and happiness to the livings beings. Thereafter^ 
He imparted forces into the world and invested the selves 
with free wills or volitions, and thus the world including 
the living beings attained its separate and independent 
existence outside Him and has been running on by itself in 
accordance with its inherent laws and forces without 
constant divine intervention. 

But the theory of conditional dualism is not satisfactory* 
It assumes that 'the world was created in time, prior to 
which its Divine cause existed from eternity without it/ 
Now the question is — Why did God create the world at 
that particular time ? Dr. H. Stephens truly remarks, *'If 
God existed from all pre-eternity without a world, it is 
difficult to understand why he became active and creative 
at a particular point ? What need had God for a world 
at this point ? Why did He not continue wrapt up in His 
.own self-sufficient unity for all post-eternity If He had 
no want or need of His own ( which He as a perfect Being 
ahould not have ), then did He create the world out of 
His whim or arbitrariness 7 Secondly, God being infinite, 
there can be nothing outside Him. But this theory assumes 

•that God instead of remaining inside the world becomes 
•completely transcendent and external to it* In this case 
God becomes limited by the world and He loses His 
infinitude* Hence at least for the preservation of the 
infinite and unlimited character of God we cannot conceive 
anything outside Him. We must admit that God as an 
infinite being is immanent in the world and at the 
eametime transcends it* 
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(3) Concrete Monism According to this theoty^ there 
is one supreme reality unifying and organizing the many 
into one all-comprehensive system ; unity and plurality 
both are real, but they are so internally related that they 
are organized and integrated into one harmonious whole. 
This theory emphatically holds that pure unity without 
the plurality of objects is a meaningless abstraction ; the 
one absolute substance abstracted from the finite things 
and beings is an empty beings a pure void* pracitcally 
amounting to non-entity ; the reality is always unity-in- 
plurality ; one and many are correlative and necessary to 
each other^ the world of plurality is the necessary 
expression or objectification of one supreme reality. So 
the ultimate reality of the universe is a concrete-individual, 
because the reality always realises itself by unifying and 

co-ordinating the diverse objects into one concrete whole. 

The main exponents of concrete monism are Hegel, 

Caird and Royce in Western Philosophy and Ramanuja in 
Indian Philosophy. According to them» God is the ultimate 
reality ; but He is not an abstract Being, but a principle 
of uftity-in plurality. All things of the world are real 
as they are the necessary parts of the Divine Life. Both 
the world and finite selves are the objective expressions 
of God, and He has been eternally realising His own Self 
and His supreme purpose in and through them. It is the 
essential nature of the Divine Spirit to comprehend the 
world and selves within its perfect and infinite self as a 
concrete principle of unity-in-plurality* Indeed, God is a 
supremely perfect and concrete Being ; He is immanent 
in the world and finite spirits because th^se are His 
objective exl>ressions ; again. He traiftcends them as their 
superme ideal. The diversities of the world and spirits 
are evolved by God and are sustained or preserved within 
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Him ; again, God Himself as a concrete Individual necessa- 
rily unfolds Himself in and through the plurality of things 
and l)eings and realises His development, richness and 
fulfilment through them. ^'God as a dynamic reality 
realises His own nature by differentiating Himself into 
the world of things and minds with its attributes and 
relations, for therein lie His self-realisation and self-fulfil- 
ment.^’ Thus concrete monism recognises only one 
fundamental reality of God who, of course, does not negate 
the contents of ithe universe and thus become a mere 
abstract power by swallowing up the substantial existence 
of the world of finite beings, but realises His concrete 
nature by eternally evolving out of His own infinite being 
the world of things and minds and giving them reality of 
different degrees. *‘The world of things and minds instead 
of being absorbed in the ail inclusive reality of God, enjoys 
relative reality, discharges its function and realises its 
values within the concrete reality of God/’ 

Hence concrete monism is a very satisfactory theory 
regarding the nature of the ultimate reality of the world. 
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Q. 1. What i« Matter f Give an aecomt of die ancient 
and modem views or Theories of matter* 

The things which we perceive with our erternal sense* 
organs and which we find to occupy certain portion of , 
space are generally called material objects* The ultimate 
stuff which compose these objects is called 'matter.' The ' 
forms or shapes of objects may vary» but matter which 
constitutes their basal stuff is unchangeable and indestruc- 
tible. When a tree is cut into piecea and burnt* it ia 
reduced to ashes. Thus the tree, no doubts becomes 
extinct* but the material scuff of the tree remains intact-, 
,^within the ashes* it does not become extinct* The primary 
^qualities of matter include extension* mobility* impene-, 
trability* etc. $ while the qualities like sound* colour* taste* . 
smell etc. which are produced due to the actions of the . 
primary qualities upon our senses are called the secondary 
qualities. 

(1) Ancient Theories of Matter : — The earliest philoso- . 
phers of ancient Greece were materialists. According to . 
them* matter is the ultimate reality or stuff of the entice 
universe* and out of matter the different kinds of objects^ 
including even life and mind have gradually come into- 
'|>eing. Some h^ld that the universe is cofaposed of one- 
kind of material stuff ; #faile .'otfaets held that it is- 
composed’ of more than one kind of basal' elements* The, 
ultimate and basal element of matter coinposia& the world 
4 b, according to Thales* water ; aecordingA to Anaximenes* 
air rand* according to Heitfcleatua* fire. On, the other hand*: 
according to Empgfdocles, -rthe .world 4$ composed not of 
Ph.— W.— 9 
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one kind of material particles^ but of four elements-— eartb^ 
air^ fire and water. The composition and decomposition of 
objects are due to the mixing and unmixing of these four 
elements on which two kinds of forces — love and hate act 
from outside^ because matter^ according to him, is absolutely 
dead without any principle of motion in itself. 

Leucippus and Democritus were the first philosophers 
of ancient Greece who introduced atomism. According to 
them, the world is composed of infinite number of indivisi- 
ble and indestructible material particles called atoms which 
are too small to be perceptible to the senses. ^‘They ( the 
atoms ) are entirely non-qiialitative, the only differences 
between them being differences of quantity. They differ 
in size, some being larger, some smaller. And they likewise 
differ in shape. Since the ultimate particles of things thus 
possess no quality, all the actual qualities of objects must be 
due to the arrangement and position of the atoms'^ ( Stace ) 
Of course, the atoms have no power of motion in the 
themselves ; they are acted upon by external forces. It 
was Anaxagoras who maintained that the atoms differ not 
only in quantity* but also in quality and kind, e.g. the atoms 
of gold are of different kind from the atoms of wood. He 
differed from the atomists in another respect. The atomists 
regarded the forces as completely material, but, according 
to Anexagoras, the moving force is essentially non-physical 
arid incorporeal ^^It is Called Nous, that is, mind or 
intelligence. It is intelligence which produces the move- 
ment in things which brings about the formation of the 
world. What was it, now, which led Anaxagoras to the 
doctrine of a world-governing intelligence ? It seems that 
he was struck with the apparent design, order, beauty and 
harmony of the universe. These things, he thought, could 
nbt be accounted for 6y blind forces.^’ ( Stace ) 
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• Thus this is the brief account of the ancient western 
theories regarding the nature and constitution of matter* 

(2) Modern Theories of Matter : — In modern philosophy, 
we findi Descartes discusses the nature of matter which* 
according to him, is an extended substance governed by 
mechanical laws. Locke admits the existence of matter as 
the unknown support or substratum of the perceived 
physical qualities. But Berkeley rejects Locke's unknown 
and unknowable material substance, because» according to 
him ( Berkeley ), a thing in order to exist must be perceived 
by the mind. So matter as an imperceptible substratum 
is a meaningless abstraction, a non-enticy ; it is nothing but 
a group of ideas in the mind. 

But these views of matter are not supported by scientific 
researches and experiments. The researches that are 'being 
made in modern times regarding the nature and constitution 
of matter have yielded the following two kinds of theories 

— (a) Atomic Theory or Static Theory of Matter and (b) 
Dynamic Theory of Matter. 

(a) The Atomic Theory or Static Theory of Matter :^Ia 

the earlier part of the nineteenth century it was Dalton 
who revived the atomism of Democritus. According to 
him* if we go on dividing and subdividing a material body* 
we shall ultimately get such subtle and small particles 
or point as cannot be further divided into smaller units* 
These indivisible particles or elements of matter are called 
atoms* The atoms are entirely passive and inert and devoid 
of any inherent force or motion. But they can shift from 
one position to another due to the external forces acting 
upon them. . As the atoms were regaaded by Dalton as 
'Static without any inherent force or motion* his atomism is 
^so described as the static theory of matter* 
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(b) The Difnamic Theory of Metier : — The recent re- 
searches and experiments in the field of science have 
clearly shown that the atoms are not passive and inert nor 
absolutely indivisible constituents of matter^ but each of 
them is a complex structure of energies or a system of 
forces in equilibrium. So the essence of matter instead of 
being passivity and inertness, is energy or active power- 
Thus, according Boscovitch and Faraday, the ultimate 
constituents of matter called atoms are not absolutely bard 
and impenetrable nor absolutely indivisible units^ but are 
centres of force from which attractive and repellent forces 
operate according to fixed laws. According to Sir William 
Thomson (Lord Kelvin), the atoms are probably small 
Vortex-rings or whirlpools rotating in perfect fluid called 
ether. According to Ostwald, an atom is a more com- 
plex system of forces than Faraday’s centre of force or 
Kelvin’s Vortex-ring- An atom itself is made up of simpler 
units which revolve about one another and about a 
common centre with enormous rapidity. In fact, each atom 
is a very complicated structure which may be described 
as a little world in itself. The scientists like Rutherford, 
Bohr, etc, hold that an atom consists of electrical chargers 
including one nucleus (proton) called positive electrical 
charge and one or more electrons called negative elec- 
trical charge or charges revolving round the nucleus. For 
examples, in the hydrogen atom only one ^electron is 
revolving round its central nucleus, so it is very light. 0» 
the other hand, in the uranium atom altogether ninty-two 

electrons arc revolving round its nucleus, so it is very 
heavy- Thjas modern science has proved that the atom^ 
are not static, but^ynamic in character ; energy or ,motip» 
is their essence- The modern science havipg disproved 
the passivity and inertness of matter has practically 
dematerialised matter. 
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Q 2. Explain and Examine Materialitm or ' the 
materialistic eiew of the world. 

Materialism is a theory of the universe^ according, to 
which the whole universe including life and mind is cons- 
tituted by matter, and its force. Matter is regarded as the 
only ultimate reality or stuff from which all things and 
beings are derived. This theory assumes an infinite number 
of atoms as the constituent elements of matter. These atoms 
are eternal^ self-existent, inde^t^uctible and indivisible 
dnits of matter. All beings# inanimate and animate#, un- 
conscious and conscious# are produced by the accidental 
and mechanical combinations of these material atoms. 
Materialism holds that matter lies at the root of all things 
of the world including life, mind, society, art and religion 
which are all the products of the redistribution of matter 
and motion. 

The following are Uie main propositions of materudiam l 

(a) Life arose spontaneously out of non-living matter* 
Life or vitality is not at all unique mysterious entity 
quite distinct from the material forces. The living organism 
is a mere pbysico’chemical machine produced from the 
material elements and the functions of a living body can 
be analysed and explained in terms of physico-chemical 
processes. The protoplasmic cells which are the sources 
of life have been produced through the fortuitous com- 
bination and interaction of some physical and chemical 
elements like carbon# hydrogen, nitrogen# etc;# 

and out of these protoplasmic cells the various species of 
living beings have been gradually evolved- 

(b) Mind is the function and product*of the brain which 
is material in character. So mind also has no substantial 
reality independent of the bodily functions ; it is only an 
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epiphenomenon or a by-product of the brain matter. ' Be- 
haviourism which is an extreme form of materialism goea 
so tar as to deny the existence of mind or consciousness and 
explain the so-called mental phenomena in terms of bodily 
or nervous behaviours which are alt organic reaction ia 
responses to the stimuli* Thus, according to materialism# 
there is no freedom of will or free choice in the behaviours 
of the living beings which are entirely determined by the 
preceding physical and physiological forces and conditions. 

(c) The process of the evolution ot nature, life and 
mind takes place quite mechanically through the ope- 
ration of the self-existent matter and its inherent force 
and motion ; all things, even life and mind, are evolved by 
mere chance combination of material particles through the 
random play of the mechanical forces of attraction and re- 
pulsion ; there is no intelligent agent or conscious will- 
power guiding the process of evolution. Matter, motion 
and force — these three primordial elements alone determine 
the origin and evolution of the world including life and 
mind, and the whole process is mechanical and automatic 
without being determined and regulated by any creative 
idea or thought. From this materialistic account of 
mechanical evolution we find that, as all things arc derived 
from matter, so there is no gap or break in the process of 
evolution, no gap between matter and life or between life 
and mind ; the process of evolution is a continuous chain ; 
and, secondly, every successive stage of evolution is a 
mere repetition in more complex form of the antecedent 
stage without the emergence of any new and novel qualities' 
in the course of evolution. 

(d) As all things arise from matter, so there can be no 
immaterial soul and its immortality nor supernatural power 
like God and spirits. In other words, there can be no 
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other world^ beyond the spatio-temporal world* of 
nature. 

(e) The moral ideal advocated’ by the materialists 
consists in the enjoyment of the greatest amount of pleasure. 
Thus the materialists preach the hedonistic ethics. 

Criticism : — The theory of materialism involves many 
difficulties. It assumes everything and explains nothing. 
This theory is not acceptable for the following reasons : — 

(a) Life cannot be the product- of lifeless matter as 
held by the materialists. A living body is endowed with 
the powers or processes of irritability, self-preservation^ 
self-reparation, self-reproduction,, self-development and 
free movement, but these characteristics are absent from 
the constitution and function of lifeless matter. Hence 
life cannot arise from lifeless matter. Matter may afford 
suitable conditions for the appearance of life> but it does 
not directly produce life. Even when we find that living 
germs appear in rotten material bodies, we should not hold 
that the rotten matter produces the germs, but the germs 
were already in the atmosph re, and the rotten substances 
ace mere conditions which help the manifestation of the 
germs. 

(b) The account of the origin of mind or consciousness 
as given by the materialists is also unsatisfactory. Mind is 
esiientially different from matter ; mind is conscious, while 
matter is unconscious. Hence mind cannot originate from 
matter. On the contrary, we find that mind, instead of 
being explained by matter, controls and directs material 
bodies. While criticising the materialistic hypothesis, 
John Caird rightly remarks, ‘'You cannot get to mind as 
an ultimate product of matter, for in^he very attempt to 
do so, you have already begun with mind. The earliest 
step of. any such inquiry involves categories of thought. 
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and it is in terms of thought that the very problem you 
are investigating can be so much as stated.^* In deduciifg 
mind from the matertal atoms^ atoms themselves must 
have to be thought, and this thought necessarily implies 
mind as the explanatory ground of matter. So materialism 
leads to petitio principii. Moreover, matter which is a 
lower category cannot explain the higher categories like 
mind or consciousness. 

(c) The theory of mechanical evolution of the ^world 

advocated by the materialists cannot be supported* The 

^orld which exhibits wonderful unity and harmony, order 
and design, cannot be the product of blind and accklehtal 
physical or mechanical force •, the beauty, order and har- 
mony of the world-rsystem can be explained only with 
reference to some creative thought or intelligent purpose 
which acts as the guiding principle of the world-evolution. 

(d) As to the moral ideal of the materialists we should 
say that man as a rational being cannot accept the ideal 
of mere pleasure which is sensual in character, but should 
seek the realization of the perfection of his whole self, 
both rational and sentient. 

(e) Lastly, matter which is, according to materialism, 
the ultimate reality, has been dcmaterialised in modem 
science. Matter is no longer the gross and inert object of 
eur perception ; atoms are not static, but dynamic in cha- 
racter ; energy or motion is their essence. Thus the modem 
science having disproved the passivity and inertness of 
matter has practically dcmaterialised matter. 



LIFE 


Q« !• Dittiiigiiish between mechniuein or a machine and 
.life or an organism. 

Or 

Distinguish between living and non-living dungs. 

A lifeless machine and a living organism — both are the 
wholes consisting of different parts or organs. As a machine 
is formed by the combination of some material parts and 
pei forms certain function, so a living organism also, being 
constituted by a peculiar combination of the different: 
limbs and organs, produces a result and performs certain 
functions. Thus in both a machine and an organism the 
jdiftcrent parts are properly arranged and related in a 
^sarmonious and well-ordered unity. So the materialistic 
pnd mechanistic thinkers hold that a machine and a living 
body are the same in kind or quality, and life is a mere 
subtle and complex form of matter. According to then^ 
Id. is not at all a mysterious principle quite distinct from 
matter and its force, but it has been produced by matter 
itself. 

But this view of the materialists cannot be supported. 
If we analyse the characteristics of both a machine and a 
living organism, we find that they fundamentally differ not 
only in degree or quantity but also in k'nd or quality. The 
points of difference that we notice between a machine a^ 
a living body are the following 

(a) A machine is a mere artificial combination or 
organisation of its different parts, because the parts existeil 
Hidependently before the production or construction M 
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the machine and can again exist intact independently after 
being separated from the machine. On the other hand# a 
living organism is a natural combination or composition of 
its organs and limbs# because no organ or limb can exist 
apart from, and independent of# the living body. Thus in 
the case of a machine the parts have more importance# as 
these precede the whole, and the machine is made out of 
the pre-existing parts which are externally adjusted to one 
another ; but in the case of a living body the whole has 
more importance as it precedes and vitalizes its organs 
which are internally adapted to one another as a result of 
the differentiation of the organism itself. In other words# 
the machine depends upon its parts, but in the case of an 
organism the whole is as much necessary to its parts as 
the parts are necessary to the whole. Moreover# the diffe- 
rent parts of a machine are combined and adjusted to one 
another by an external agent or workman and thus caA 
form a whole. But the different parts of a living organism 
ace evolved as a result of the inherent power or function 
of the organism as a whole ; the different organs arc in- 
fluenced and controlled by the internal organizing power, 
of the living body and thus attainmutual co-ordination 
and unity. 

(b) A machine has no purpose of its own ; it simply 
serves the purpose or need by which the artificer or work- 
man is prompted to make it and put motion to it. On the 
other hand# a living organism has its own end or purpose 
immanent in it and is prompted by its inherent powet t# 
flK>ve and work in order to realise its own end* A living 
organism ha4> its inherent power to function on its own 
Miitiative# but a lifeless machine has no such power of its 
own but requires regulation from an external agent who 
pats motion to it from without. 



(c) Lastly, a living body has the powers of self-preset* 
VBtton# self-riparation, self -reproduction, self-evolution or 
self-inprovement through assimilation of mate'rials from 
without and development from within* free movements 
spontaneity and variation in response to the environment ;• 
but these characteristics are absant from the constitution 
and function of a lifeless machine. '‘Life is self-adjusting, 
self-maintaining, self-preserving and self-perpetuating. 
There is nothing like this in the mechanical world. Machines 
do not adjust, maintain, preserve or perpetuate themselves.*' 

( Patrick ). 

In this connection John Caird very aptly remarks, 
“In organic structures we find not only the idea of system^ 
but also the idea of system which is self-developed-in other 
words, not only of a unity of diversified parts or elements 
correlated by one principle, but of a unity which is due 
to the self-activity of that principle. We can conceive in 
mere inorganic matter a systematic order imposed from- 
without and maintained simply by the action of inor- 
ganic forces. Every human ' mstruction, such as a house 
or a piece of mechanism, i§ an order of this kind, for it is 
the arrangement of dissimilar parts for the realization of 
a common idea or plan. But in all such construction, the- 
idea or plan is something foreign to the nature of the 
separate parts or materials by means of which it is realized 

The stone, the wood, the lime, which compose the 

house have nothing in themselves which makes it necessary 
that they should be combined in the lOuse/' ^'In a com- 
plex living organism it is quite otherwise. Here we come 
upon the conception of unity of which the idea or end is 
not arbitrarily imposed from wi^hout,on certain indepen- 
dent materials, but it is the result of an internal sponta- 
neity or self-activity, working out diversities of member. 
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form, functiony from its own inherent self*producing energy, 
and, form at the same time, in the act of differentiating, 
reintegrating its diversities into the common unity* Here, 
instead of the end being outward and accidental to tbc 
means, it is their own immanent end ; instead of the parts 
.being used up for the production of the end, we hare 
mcmbered totality in the production and maintenance of 
which the parts have their own natural fulfilment or 
Bealization**’ 

Q 2. Explain and examine the different theories of Ihe 
origin of life. 

Or 

Discuss the relative merits and demerits of Mechanism 
and Vitalism as theories of the origin of life. 

Or 

Distinguish between the Abiogenesis or Mechanistic and 
biogenesis or Vitalistic theories of Life. Is idealistic or 
teleological account of life more consistent than either of 
them T 

With regard to the origin of life there are three different 
theories'— (1) Mechanism or Abiogenesis Theory, (2) Vitalism 
mr BiogenesisTheory and (3) Idealism or Teleological Theoiyr- 

(1) Mechanism or Abiogenesis Theory : — According to 
this theory, life has originated spontaneously from non- 
living matter. Life or vitality is not at all a unique myste- 
rious entity quite distinct from the material force ; life has 
been produced as a result of the operation of the material 
forces. According to the mechanists, the living organism 
is a mere phy.vico-'chemical machine produced from the 
material elements ^ and the functions of a living body can 
be analysed and explained in terms of physico-chemscal 
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processes. The protoplasmic cells which are the soarces^ 
of life have been produced through the fortuitous or acci- 
dental combination and interaction of some physical and 
chemical elements like Carbon, Hydrogen, Oxygen^ Nitro- 
gen, etc. and out of these protoplasmic cells the various 
species ot living beings have been gradually evolved- Se- 
the mechanists try to explain that a living organism is a- 
complex physical and chemical machine whoac behaviour 
can be analysed into physico-chemical processes. '‘Life is 
not a mysterious entity radically different from the ordi- 
nary processes of activity and movement that are observed 
in the living organism. Life is what life does. If the be- 
haviour of the organism can be explained in terms of 
mechanistic causation, then life is said to be explained. 
It is claimed that many so-called vital phenomena-respira- 
i tion, circulation, digestion, etc* have been so explained^ 
We have every reason to believe that all vital movements, 
will, sooner or later, be explained mechanically with the 
progress of human knowledge.^^ (S. P. Chakravarty : An* 
Introduction to General Philc' '>phy). 

Thus, according to the mechanistic or abiogenesis theory,, 
living and non-living bodies do not differ in kind or quality ; 
they differ only in the degrees of complexity. The mecha- 
nists have established their view on the basis of the follow- 
ing arguments : — 

(a) The living organisms, just like non-living bodies, 
are subject to the laws of Nature ; so it is reasonable an4 
scientific to explain life mechanically in terms of physical, 
and chemical and processes, it is not necessary to assume 
any supernatural mysterious principle or foitie in order 

^to explain th^ origin and. nature of life* 

(b) In modern times the ^yariQus v,ital processes like, 
the spontaneous response bi^the organism to external stimulC 
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the growth of different organs and muscles^ etc. are being 
explained mechanically. So it is hoped that with the all- 
round progress of the biological sciences the mechanical 
.explanation of all the vitalistic processes will be possible. 

(c) If we can furnish mechanical explanation of the 
different processes and functions of life, then it will be 
intelligible to us, it will no longer remain difficult and 
mysterious. So the mechanical account of the origin and 
nature of life is the most natural, progressive and ideal 
explanation. 

(d) Vital force entirely depends upon the constitution 
of the body ; with the growth of phyiscal strength vitality 
is increased ; again, with physical decay there is decrease 
of vitality. From these it can be concluded that life has 
come out of non-living matter. 

Criticism : — The mechanists arc right when they contend 
that life is not a mysterious entity completely different and 
isolated from other levels of existence, but there is conti- 
nuity of structures and functions between the inorganic 
and the organic. Again, the mechanistic theory rightly 
recognises that life is what life does. Thus the mechanistic 
method is ever progressive^ scientific and easily intelligible. 
But when it asserts that life is the product of lifeless 
matter, it is surely defective and open to serious objections. 
The mechanists wrongly hold that the elementary forms 
.of life, known as protoplasms, are formed through the acci* 
•dental combination of the atoms of certain physico-chemical 
elements. John Caird rightly criticises the mechanistic 
wiew by sayinig, ^^The protoplasm which can be analysed 
^nd of which the chemical constitution is known, is not 
living but dead protoplasm, whilst that protoplasm which 
xan be designated living though^containing similar eleosents 
WFitb that which is not living, manifests qualities or func- 
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tions that are totally new, and which/ therefore/ cannot be 
ascribed to its merely chemical or •physical composition.*’ 
Secondly/ the mechanists have admitted only difference of 
degree between matter and life. But/ in fact/ matter and 
life also differ in kind or quality. Indeed/ a living body 
is endowed with the powers or processes of irritability, self- 
preservation/ self-reparation, self-r^productioo/self-evolution 
or self-improvement through assimilation of materials from 
without and development from within, free mevement/ 
spontaneity and variation in response to the environment ; 
but these characteristics are absent from the constitution 
and function of lifeless matter. ‘'Life is self-adjusting/ 
self-maintaining, self-preserving and self-perpetuating. 
There is nothing like this in the mechanical world. Ma- 
chines do not adjust, maintain, preserve or perpetuate 
themselves.” (Patrick) Hence life cannot arise from life- 
less matter. Lastly* matter may afford suitable conditions 
for the appearance of life, but it docs not directly produce 
life. Even when we find that living germs appear in rotten 
material substances/ we should not hold that the rotten 
matter produces the germs bat the germs were already in 
the atmosphere/ and the rotten substances are mere con- 
ditions which help the manifestation of the germs. 

(2) Vitalism or Biogenesis Theory : — According to this 
theory, life has come out of the antecedent or previously 
existent life j it can never arise from the non-living matter. 
Life cannot be explained mechanically in terms of matter 
and machine as it is, according to this view, a mysterious 
entity. Though life or vital force is necessarily located 
ki the physical organism/ yet life is radically distinct from 
the material body, it is not a mere ^subtle and comples 
form of material force. Matter aild life, according to the 
vitalists, differ not only in degree, but also in kind or 
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Life or vital force is a new quality or power quite • 
distinct from the mechanical force. Indeed* a living bodjr 
m endowed with the powers or processes of irritability^ 
self-preservation^ self-reparation* self-reproduction^ self- * 
evolution or self-improvement through assimilation ot' 
materials from without and development from within^ 
free movement* spontaneity and variation in response to 
the environment* but these characteristics are absent from 
the constitution and function of lifeless matter. So the 
phenomena of life cannot be explained by mere mechani- 
cal forces and laws. There must be a mysterious* non- 
physical* special vital power which alone can explain the 
unique* novel and autonomous character of life. It is this 
vital force which alone can unify and co-ordinate the 
physical and chemical elements and regulate them to rea-** 
lize a common end. So life cannot be likened to anything 
else. It cannot be deduced from matter and machine. The 
cause of life is life itself. It is sui-generis. 

Vitalism* again* is of two forms — old vitalism and new 
vitalism or neo-vitalism. In the writings of Aristotle we 
get old vitalism. He regarded life as the organizing power 
of the body. Subsequently, in the works of many philoso- 
phers of the medieval age this old vitalism was prevalent** 
According to this \iew* it is necessary to admit a distinct 
entity called ^vital principle’ ip addition to the material! 
force. This vital principle cannot be detected by any^' 
experiment, and for this reason it cannot be explained by 
any mechanical and scientific process* 

On the other hand, HansDriesch, an eminent German' 
biologist* ha^ come to the conclusion with much experi-« 
mental evidence that life cannot be explained by any 
mechanical process. Life* according to him* is an inde- 
pendent force* which cannot be formed by the combinatiotir 
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of mere inorganic elements. '^Life is due to ^entelechy^ 
or ^psychoid*. Vital principle is- mental in nature. It is 
a mental power that organizes the body. This doctrine 
is called neo-vitalism.** (Dr. J. N. Sinha> Introduction to 
Philosophy) 

Criticism : — Vitalism is right when it hints at the real 
essence and significance of life and its autonomy, but it 
is wrong when it denies that aspect of life which can be 
experimented upon by scientific investigations- Though 
life has some new and special characteristics, yet it cannot 
but be admitted that life is not completely isolat* d from 
matter, there is a very close relation and continuity 
between matter and life. The inseparable relation between 
matter and life has been to a great extent overlooked 
and under-estimated by the vitalists. Vitalism has tailed 
to explain why life differs from matter. The real solution 
ofc this problem can be found in the teleological theory 
advocated by the idealists. 

(3) Idealism or Teleological Theory : — According to 
'Hhih theory, the ultimate reality of the universe is an 
eternaU universal reason or supreme consciousness which 
gradually manifests it^elf for its self-realization through 
the successive stages of the evolution of matter, life and 
mind. The same supreme and absolute mental power 
manifests itself first in the mechanical forces of the 
inanimate material world, then in life as vital power, 
and lastly in the finite minds as conscious and inteliigent 
power, with a view to realizing its own essential nature 
through these successive stages of e\olution. The 
advocates of the teleological theory rightly recognises 
that though matter is not the cause of life, yet it is the 
necessary condition or the preparatory stage for the 
manifestation of life as life appears as a necessary stage i^xt 
to matter iii the self-expression of the supreme spirit, 
matter is only the instrument for the appearance ot life. 
Thus mechanism and vitalism are reconciled in teleology. 
Mechanism considers life from outside^ and vitalism, 
considers life from inside, but teleology considers life from 
^oth outside and inside and explains its true nature as 
one of the 6elf-ex(:ire8sions of the Absolute Spitit. 


W. Pb.— 10 
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Q.I.. What is ETohitiiiii 7 

Evolution means process of change or development m 
a gradual or orderly manner. When a thing undergoes 
gradual and orderly change from its simple state to its 
complex state through the operation of its inherent forces 
or laws* it is said to have evolution. So evolution implies 
a gradual change from the implicit to the explicit^ from 
the undeveloped to the developed state. Herbert Spencer 
says, ^‘The process of evolution is always from a simpler 
to a more complex form, from an undifferentiated and 
homogeneous to a differentiated and heterogeneous state, 
from an indefinite and incoherent to a definite and 
coherent condition/' 

Q. 2. What is youv reason for believing in the evolutio- 
nary process of the world f 

There are two opposite theories of the origin of the world 
' — The Theory of Creation and the Theory of Evolution. Accor- 
ding to the theory of creation, the world was created byGod 
at a particular period of time in the^ same form in which it 
now exists ; God created the world together with all things 
and beings all on a sudden in the remote past by mere 
act of His aibitrary will. But modern science does not 
support the theory of creation. The evidences furnished 
by the sciences like Astronomy, Geology and . Biology 
clearly show that the world in its first stage was not a 
finished product, but it has been gradually evolved ki 
successive stages of matter, life and mind from a lower 
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and simpler condition. Modem scientists contend that 
the various classes of things and beings which ate found 
in the world in the present time did not exist in the 
same forms before. The present conditions of the world 
have been the result of slow and gradual process of 
evolution. The things and beings of the world were 
not created all on a sudden at some point of time in 
the past* The various classes of the objects of the 
world have been produced and are being produced by 
a gradual evolution from lower to higher forms and 
from simpler to more complex ones through some 
inherent .forces according to some fixed laws* So 
modern science favours the theory of evolution and negates 
the theory of creation* 

Q. 3. Give a brief account of the Mechanical and Teleo- 
logical Theories of Evolution. 

According to the theory of evolution, the various 
classes of things and beings which are found in the world 
ki the present time did not exi.v in the same forms before 
or God did not create these things in the same forms 
at a particular period of time in the remote past. The 
present conditions of the world have been the result of 
the gradual process of evolution. The things and beings 
of the world were not created all on a sudden at some 
point of time in the past* The things composing the 
present world-system have been evolved or .manifested as 
a result of the long-drawn process ot evolution^. The 
various classes of the objects of the world have been 
produced and are being produced by a gradual evolution 
^om lower to higher forms and from simpler to more 
complex ones through some inherent forces according to 
•okne. fixed laws* 
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Now, the question is — What is the nature of the 
inherent ' force which accounts for the gradual evolution 
of the different classes of the objects of the world J Is 
it merely blind» unconscious and mechanical material force 
or some conscious, intelligent and putposive mental or spiri-« 
tual power J Is the process of the evolution of the world 
taking place through the operation of purely mechani* 
cal physical force or is it being regulated and 
guided by an intelligent and purposive rational power f 
In answer to this question we get two ‘different theories 
(1) The Mechanical Theory of Evolution and (2) The Teleologi- 
cal Theory of Evolution. According to the mechanical theory 
of evolution > the unconscious material force causes 
the evolution, not only of the inanimate material objects# 
but also of life and mind automatically through the motion 
inherent in matter according to the laws of nature. The 
physical force being essentially blind and unconscious causes 
and determines the evolution of the world quite mechani- 
cally without the guidance of any intelligent idea or 
purposive activity. On the other hand# according to the 
teleological theory, the process of evolution of the 
world is guided by thought or purpose ; the world is 
not a mere product of the operation of the blind physi- 
cal or mechanical forces of nature, ‘.but is being evolved 
by the guidance of an intelligent principle for realising* 
some definite end or purpose. The world has witbiri it 
organization, order, design, skilful adaptations^ wonderful^ 
unity and harmony which justify the guidance ^ of a- 
Supreme purposive conscious and intelligent power. 

( 1 ) The Mechanical Theory of Evolution : — 

The advocates of the mechanical theory of 
evolution hold that the evolution of- the world- 
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including matter, life and mind takes place quite 
mechanically through the operation of self-existeAt matter 
and its inherent force and motion j all things^ even life 
and mind are evolved by mere chance combination of mate- 
rial particles through the random play of the mechani- 
cal forces of attraction and repulsion ; there is no intelli- 
gent agent or conscious will-power guiding the process 
of evolution. Matter, motion and force — these three primor- 
dial elements alone determine the origin and evolution 
of the world including life and mind, and the whole 
process is mechanical or automatic : the process of 
evolution is not at all determined by any creative idea 
or thought- Matter is the ultimate reality, the stuff of 
all things and beings. Even life and mind also are the 
products of fortuitous or accidental combination of m iterial 
atoms ; life and mind differ from matter not in quality 
but only in quantity or degree of complexity* 

Herbert Spencer who is the main advocate of the mecha- 
nical theory defines evolution as ^an integration of matter 
and concomitant dissipatior. of motion j during which the 
matter passes from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity 
to a definite, coherent heterogeneity 5 and during which 
the retained motion undergoes a parallel transformation-*' 
He holds that the process of evolution involves 'integra- 
tion and differentiation — the scattered and diffused elements 
of matter arc first combined or integrated and then within 
the Same integrated system the process of differentiation or 
disintegration takes place and result^ in the multiplicartion 
of different systems- Spencer accepts the ‘Nebular Hypo- 
thesis of Kant and Laplace to explain his mechanical theory 
" of cosmological evolution. According* to this hypothesis, 
the matter which composed the solar system existed in the 
reaiote past as a scattered or diffused nebula or cloud of 
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gas# vapour or 'star dust^ '*In the beginning, the world 
was a fiery mass in a nebulous state, all alike and highly 
diffused. It began to be solidified, integrated and 
different* Planets were separated from the sun ; land and 
water, mountains and valleys appeared and represented 
further differentiation* The primitive nebular mass was in a 
state of unstable equilibrium and by the physical- forcea 
inherent in the atoms, matter solidified into globular 
bodies round the centres of greatest density. The gaseous 
cloud of star-dust thus differentiated in^o suns and planet8>» 
Life came out of non-living matter and evolution of 
living forms follows the law of integration and 
differentiation. At first there is the undifferentiated 
mass of protoplasm. Afterwards manifold differences 
of organs and functions grow within it* In social 
evolution also the same process is operative* Thus Spencer 
believes in the mechanical integration and disintegration 
of the material forces only and does not see any purpose 
of the evolutionary process.^’ ( S. P. Chakravarty ; Aa 
Introduction to General Philosophy ) 

Criticism of the mechanical theory:— We cannot fully 
support the mechanical view of evolution. According to 
this view, the ultimate reality of the universe is matter 
which has gradually produced life and mind. But in fact 
life and mind cannot be evolved from matter. Life is 
essentially of different nature from matter ; the free 
movement, self-determination, self-development, self- 
reparation and self-reproduction which are the essential 
characteristics of life are conspicuously absent from 
matter. Similarly, mind also is essentially different from 
matter ;'mind is conscious, while matter is unconscious* 
Hence life and mind cannot originate from matter. Matter 
and its elements may afford suitable and appropriate con- 
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ditions or grounds for the evolution and manifestation of> 
life and mind# but matter itself through its inherent^ 
motion and force cannot create or produce life and mihd« 
Moreover# the world which exhibits wonderful unity and 
harmony# order and design, cannot be the product of blind 
and accidental physical or mechanical force ; the beauty# 
order and harmony of the world-system can be explained 
only with reference to sonse creative thought or intelligent^ 
purpose which acts as the guiding principle of the world- ^ 
evolution. The mechanical theory without assuming the 
existence of an intelligenf guiding principle leaves too 
much to chance. Lastly# the mechanical theory 'can at>: 
best describe how(i»e.in what order or process)the evolution 
of the world takes place# but it cannot satisfactorily 
ex!plain Why ( i.e. for what purpose and end) the evolution 
is determined and re gulated ; this can be answered only 
by teleology which explains evolution with reference to 
the end and not with reference to the beginning of the 
process. ’ 

(2) The Teleological Theo^^y of Evolution : — 

Many philosophers have tried to establish the teleo- 
logical theory of evolution of the world by showing the 
defects and drawbacks of the mechanical theory. They 
have emphasised that the evolution of the world is: 
guided by reason# intelligence, purpose and ideal* 
According to the teleological theory, the universe which 
has within it order, design# unity and harmony cannot be. 
the product of the chance combination of irrational and 
blind material atoms by the random play of mechanical 
forces# it cannot b^ explained by blind matt^sr# motion 
and force : th&re must be a supreme intelligent creative 
activity which guides the course of the world-evolution 
according to some fixed design for realising certain 
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definite end or purpose^ and this supreme intelligent or 
conscioue Being is the ultimate reality of the universe 
and its regulative principle* 

The advocates of the teleological theory advance the 
following argument in support of their view that : the 
evolution of the world is not mechanical* but purposive 
*'The world abounds in infinitely complex adaptations 
of means to ends, and the lower efids to higher ones which 
cannot be explained as accidental products of blind 
mechanical forces ; they exhibit clear marks of design 
which require the guidance of an intelligent designing 
principle in nature. SelectioD* combinatioD and 'gradation 
are marks of intelligent design, these signs of intelligence 
are abundantly found in nature^ specially in organic 
nature* (Martineau). For example* the different limbs 
of animals have been so selected as to fit them with one 
another and adapt them to the^ different media in which 
they live, on the land* under water* in the air. 
Combination is strikingly found in what is called the 
'correlation of organs' which means that the whole 
organism is so tied together during its growth and 

development* that none of the organs can change in form 
without the others also changing. There is also a wonderful 
gradation of arrangement *by which a given end is 
attained through a train of independent means* each< 
making provision for the next* till the series is consum- 
mated and crowned by the fulfilment.* (Martineau). For 
example* life depends upon lifeless matter for its existence* 
and conscious existence depends upon life for its support* 
Thus there is an all'peivading* continuous gradation of 
arrangement in the causality of nature which is the 
distinguishing mark of intention* Thus the complex 
adaptations as revealed in selection* combination and 
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"iradation are regulated by an intelligent Being or God.'^ 
*(Dr. J. N. Sinha : Introduction to Philosophy) 

Now, the question is — Is the end or purpose which 
^guides the evolution external to the world or immanent in 
it 7 In connection with this question there are two kinds 
of teleological views -External or Transcendent Teleology 
and Internal or Immanent Teleology. 

According to the notion of External or Transcendent 
Teleology* the purpose or plan which regulates the evolu- 
tion of the world does not exist in the world ; the world 
itself has no purpose of its own* The purpose which is the 
final Cause of the world regulates the world from outside 
it. God has externally imposed upon the world His own 
plans or designs after creating it out of nothing. Aristotle 
says that God lies outside and above the world and its 
jpotion and regulates the world and its evolution for 
realising His own supreme purpose or design. 

But against this external teleology we should point 
o.ut that if God who is essentially infinite and all-pervar 
ding be extenal to the world, then he would be limited 
by the world and his infinite character would be lost. 
Moreover, we cannot support this view, because it does 
Aot recognise the close and organic connection between 
God and the world- Again, we can never conceive that 
God remaining indifferent to the joys and sorrows of man 
fulfils His own selfish plans or motives alone. 

The advocates of Internal or Immanent Teleology, 
on the other hand* hold that purpose becomes meaningless 
if it is not internally and organically related to the process 
of the world-evolution itself. If the regulative purpose 
lie outside the process of evolution* then the evolution 
itself would become mechanical and artificial. So, acco- 
rding to this view of internal teleology, the plan or 
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purpose which regulates the course of the worlds 
evolution must in fact be immanent in the world, because 
this world is the self-manifestation of the Absolute Spirit 
•r God who realises Himself as an immanent spirit of the 
world-system and whose purpose is reflected in the world in 
its successive stages of evolution which is essentially His 
own self-evolution. 

Concluding Renoiark In our view both the kinds of 
teleology have their partial truths or justifications. If we 
do not recognise internal teleology i.e* if the purpose be 
not internally or intimately connected with the world!-* 
process, then we cannot satisfactorily explain the close 
and organic relation between God and the world. Again> 
if we do not recognise the external or transcendental 
Character of the Divine Purpose, then we cannot satis<« 
factorily account for the infinite possibilities of thfe 
evolutionary process. The view of internal teleology 
nakes the divine purpose •wholly immanent and exhausted 
in the actual world-process and thus leaves no scope fott 
further possibilities of the emergence of new order of 
things. So we must admit the efficacy of both the 
immanent and transcendent forms of teleology. 

Q. 4. Explain and examine the Mechanical Theory ef* 
Evolution. 

f 

According to the theory of evolution, the various classes 
of •objects of the world have been produced and are 
being produced by a gradual process of evolution fron^ 
the lower to the higher forms and from simpler to more 
complex on^s through some inherent force according to 
some fixed laws. « 

Now, the question is — What is the nature of the in-^ 
herent force which accounts for the gradual evolution of 
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the different classes of the objects of the world J Is it 
merely blind^unconscious^ irrational and niechanica4 material 
force or some conscious* intelligent* purposive mental or 
spiritual power ? Is the process of the evolution of the 
world taking place through the operation of purely mecha- 
nical physical force or is it being regulated and guided by 
an intelligent and purposive rational power f In answer 
to this question we get two different theories- -Mechanical 
Theory of Evolution and Teleological Theory of Evolution* 
According to the mechanical theory* the blind and uncons- 
cious material force causes the evolution* not only of the 
inanimate material objects* but also of life and mind 
automatically through the motion inherent in matter with- 
out the guidance of any intelligent idea -or purposive 
activity. On the other hand* according to the teleologi- 
cal theory, the process of evolution of the world is guided 
by thought or intelligent principle for the realisation of 
some end or purpose. 

Mechanical Theory of evolution and ite different 
forms — 

The advocates of the mechanical theory of evolution 
hold that the evolution of the world including matter* 
life and mind takes place quite mechanically through the 
operation of self-existent matter and its inherent force and 
motion ; all things* even life and mind* are evolved by mere 
chance combinationof material particle s'through the random 
play of the mechanical forces of attraction and repulsion 
there is no intelligent agent or consciou.^ will-power guiding 
the process of evolution. Matter, motion and force — these 
three primordial elements alone determine the* origin and 
solution of the world including life and mind*, and the 
whole process is mechanical or automatic ; the process 
of evolution is not at all determined by any creative 
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:idea or thought. Matter is the ultimate leality# the stuff 
of all things and beings. Even life and mind also are the 
, products of fortuitous or accidental combination of 
material atoms ; life and mind differ from matter not 
.in quality but only in quantity or degree of complexity* 
In one word^ the evolution of the whole universe is 
the result of the blind and mechanical process of 
integration and differentiation of material atoms. The 
materialists and naturalists advocate the mechanical 
theory of evolution. In their view, m.ttter, force, motioHj 
causality, and the physical processes of attraction and 
repulsion — these are causing the slow and gradual process 
of the evolution of the different classes of objects through 
purely mechanical way. 

The mechanical theory, again, is of two forms — ( 1 
Mechaiiical Theory of Cosmological Evolution which explains 
the origin and evolution of the world and (2) Mechanical 
Theory of Biological Evolution which explains the origin and 
evolution of one species of life from another* 

(1) Mechanical Theory of Cosmological Evolution : — 
Herbert Spencer by following Laplace has given mechanical 
explanation of the origin and evolution of the world. He 
defines evolution as ‘'integration of matter and concomitani 
dissipation of motion > during which the matter 
passes from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity 

to a definite, coherent heterogeniety ; End during which 
the retained motion undergozs a parallel transfor- 
mation’\ He holds that the process of evolution involves 
integration and differentiation. Spencer accepts the 
‘^NebuIar Hypothesis* of Kant and Laplace to explain his 
mechanical theory of cosmological evolution. According 
to this hypothesis^ the matter which composed the solar 
system existed in the remote past as a scattered or diffused 
nebula or cloud of gas, vapour or^star dust/*In the beginning, 
the world was a fiery mass in a nebulous state, all alike 
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and highly diffused^ It began to be solidified^ integrated 
^nd different. Planets were separated from the sufl ; land 
and water, mountains and valleys appeared and represented 
further differentiation. The primitive nebular mass was 
in a state of unstable equilibrium and by the physical 
forces inherent in the atoms, matter solidified into globular 
bodies round the centres of greatest density. The gaseous 
cloud of star-dust thus differentiated into suns and planets. 
Life came out of non-living matter and evolution of living 
fortiis follows the law of integration and differentiation. 
At first there is the undifferentiated mass of proto- 
plasm. Afterwards manifold differences of organs 
and functions grow within it. In social evolution also 
the Same process is operative. Thus Spencer believes in 
the mechanical integration and disintegration of the 
’1 material forces only and does not see any purpose of 
the evolutionary process.’^ (S. P. Chakravarty : An 
Introduction to General Philosophy) 

(2) Mechanical Theory of Biological Evolution : — 

According to this theory, mv^cter is the source or cause 
of life ; life originates by the operation of material forcc^ 
Germ-cell is produced by tbe fortuitous combination of 
some material atoms like carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and 
nitrogen. This germ-cell is called 'protoplasm. Again, 
as a result of fortuitous or accidental variations within. 
>)the germ-cell or in the living body one kind of animals is 
mechanically produced from another kind. We should 
mention here the views of Darwin, Lamarck and Weismann; 
regarding the origin and evolution of differenf species of* 
living beings. ^ 

* (s) Datwin*8 Theory of Biologi<^Evdlttlioii t— Darwin holds'^ 
that spontaneous ahd fortuitous- Vatiafibiis v^ithin' the body^ 
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cells of one species ultimately give rise to a different species. 
In his view, biological evolution is chiefly based upon three 
principles — (i) fortuitous variations within the living cells, 
(ii) trasmisson of these fortuitous variations to the offsprings 
by heredity and (iii) natural selection or survival of the fitt- 
est ia the struggle for existence* Of course, it is not possible 
to find out the cause why such accidental variations take 
place. But these variations within the living-cells cause varia 
tions in the living body itself. For this reason no two living 
organisms are alike. Of the variations seme are favourable 
and some are unfavourable.The individuals of a given species 
having favourable v triations survive in their struggle for exis- 
tence and are selected by nature. Such favourable and 
beneficial variations are transmitted to the offspringsby her- 
edity and go on accumulating from generation to generation, 
and as a result a new species comes into being. On the other 
hand, the unfavourable and injurious variations make the 
creatures unfit for the struggle and the species in which the 
unfavourable variations accumulate from generation to 
generation gradually perish. 

(b) Lamarck’s Theory of Biological Evolution : — Lamarck 
holds that the organic changes are not due to the spontan- 
eous and fortuitous variations within the body-cells, but 
these modifications are brought about by the reaction of the 
body upon the environment to satisfy organic needs. The 
variations or modifications thus acquired by the organism 
through its effort and practice in reaction to the influence 
bf the environment are transmitted to the offspringsby here- 
dity. As distinguished from Darwin who holds that the new 
organs are first evolved due to sponfaneous variations in the 
germ-cells and thea we make use of them in reacting to the 
force of the environment i.e. the organs precede their 
functi\ons, Lamarck maintains that the functions precede 
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the organs^ because the environment coitipels the living 
(Organism to react to its influence and as a resu!4: of the 
exercise and struggle for existence to meet organic needs 
new organs are evolved. ''For instance the ancestors of 
giraffes did not have long necks. They constantly stretched 
their necks te eat the tender leaves at the top of the 
trees- This act of stretching the necks constantly 
elongated them. This elongation of the necks was in- 
herited by the next generation. In this way, modifications 
were made in the structure of the animal bodies, and^ 
in course of generations, so many modifications were made 
that new species were forraed.^^ (Dr. J. N, Sinha : Intro- 
duction to Philosophy) 

(c) Weismann^s View — Weismann has refuted Lamarck^s 
view with the help of many experiments and indirectly 
supported Darwin’s theory. According to Weismann, there 
is continuity of the germ-plasm from generation to geme- 
xation ; the germ-cells arc not at all affected by the modi- 
fications acquired by the organisms in reaction to the 
environment, so such acqui’^ed modifications which arc 
mere changes in the somatic cells in the outer body are not 
transmitted ; only the germ-cells are transmitted from 
generation to generation subject to their spontaneous 
variations* 

Criticism of the mechanical theory : — We cannot fully 
support the mechanical view of cosmological and biological 
evolution. According to this view, the ultimate reality 
of the universe is matter which has gradually produced 
life and mind* But in fact life and mind cannot be evolved 
from matter. Life is essentially of different nature from 
matter ; the free movement, self-determination, seli-deve- 
lopment» self-reparation and self-reproduction which arc 
iihe essential characteristics of life are conspicuously 
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absent from matter. Similarly, mind also is essentially 
different from matter ; mind is conseious> while matter 
is unconscious* Hence life and mind cannot originate 
from matter* Matter and its elements may afford suitable 
and appropriate conditions or grounds for the evolution 
and manifestation of life and mind, but matter itself 
through its inherent motion and force cannot create or 
produce life and mind. Moreover, the world which exhibits. 
See Page 151 up to of the process* 

‘ Q. 5. Give a detailed account of the Teleological Theory 
of Evolution. 

Many philosophers have established the TeleologialTheor y 
of Evolution of the world by showing the defects and 
drawbacks of the mechanical theory of evolution. They 
have held that the evolution of the world is being guided or 
regulated * by some purpose, ideal, reason and intelligence. 
According to the teleological theory, the universe which 
has within it order ^ design, unity and harmony cannot be 
the product of the chance combination of irrational and 
blind material atoms by the random play of mechanical 
forces ; it cannot be explained by blind matter, motion 
and force ; there must be a supreme intelligent creative activi- 
iy which guides the course of the world ev^olution according 
to some fixed design for realising certain definite end or 
purpose, and this supreme intelligent or conscious being 
js the ultimate reality of the universe and its regulative 
principle. 

The teleological theory is based on the criticism of the 
piechanical view of evolution of the world. The advocates 
of the teleological theory raise certain objections against 
the xsontention of the mechanical theory. The mechanistio 
theory regards matter as the ultimate reality which has 
gradually produced life and mind. But the advocates of 
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the teleogioal theory point out that life and mind cannot be 
evolve^v from matter. Life is essentially of different nature 
^ from matter ; the free movement^ self-determinatfbn, self- 
development, self -reparation and self-reproduction which 
are the essential characteristics of life are conspicuously 
absent from matter. Similarly mind also is essentially 
different frcm matter, because mind is conscious, but 
matter is unconscious. Hence life and mind cannot originate 
in matter. Matter and its elements may afford suitable 
and appropriate conditions or grounds for the evolution or 
manifestation of life and mind, but matter itself through 
its inherent motion and force cannot create or produce 
life and mind. 

The advocates of the teleological theory assert that the 
evolution of the world is not mechanical, but purposive. In 
support of their view they advance the following argument 
s ‘'The world abounds in infinitely complex; adaptation^ of 
means to ends, and the lower ends to higher ones which 
cannot be explained as accidental products of blind mecha- 
nical forces ; they exhibit clear marks of design which 
require the guidance of an •ntellig'^.nt designing principle 
in nature. Selection^ Combination and Gradation are marks of 
intelligent design • these signs of intelligence are abundantly 
found in nature, specially in organic nature. ( Martineau ) 
For example, the different limbs of animals have been so 
selected as to fit them with one another and adapt them to the 
different media in which they live, on the land, under water, 
in the air. Combination is strikingly found in what is 
called the ^correlation of organs’ whicu means that the 
whole organism is so tied together during its growth and 
development that none of the organs c^an change in form 
Without/ the others also changing. There is' also a wonderful 
gradatiMi of arrangement by which a given end is 
W. Ph.— 11 
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attained through a train of independent means^ each 
making provision for the next, till the series is consummated 
and crooned by the fulfilment* ( Martineau ). For example, 
life depends upon lifeless matter for its existence, and cons- 
cious existence depends upon life for its support. Thus 
there is an all-pervading, continuous gradation of arrange- 
ment in the causality of nature which is the distinguishing 
mark of intention. Thus the complex adaptations as revealed 
in selection, combination and gradation are regulated by an 
intelligent Being or God.’^ (Dr. J. N. Sinha : Introduction 
to Philosophy) 

Now, the question is — Is the end or purpose which guides 
the evolution external to the world or immanent in it 7 In 
connection with this question there are two kinds of teleo- 
logical views — External or Transcendent Teleology and In*« 
Internal or Immanent Teleology. 

According to the notion of External or Transcendent 
Teleology, the purpose or plan which . regulates the evolution 
of the world does not exist in the world the world ; itself has 
no purpose of its own. The purpose which is the final cause 
of the world regulates the world from outside it. God has 
externally imposed upon the world. His own plans or designs 
after creating it out of nothing. Aristotle says that Qod lies 
outside and above the world and its motion and regulates 
the world and its evolution for realiEing His own supreme 
purpose or design. 

But against this external teleology we should point out 
that if God who is essentially infinite and all-pervading be ex- 
ternal to the world, then he would be limited by the world 
and his infinite character would be lost. Moreover, we cannot 
support this view*, because it does not recognise the close and 
organic connection between God and the world. Again, we can 
never conceive that God remaining indifferent to the joys 
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and sorrows of man fulfils His own selfish plans or motives 
alone. 

The advocates of Internal or Immanent Teleology, on the 
other hand, hold that purpose becomes meaningless if it is 
not internally and organically related to the process of the 
world-evolution itself. If the regulative purpose lie outside 
the process of evolution, then the evolution itself would be- 
come mechanical and artificial. So, according to this view 
©f internal teleology, the plan or purpose which regulates the 
course of the world-evolution must in fact be immanent in the 
world, because this world is the self-manifestation of the 
Absolute Spirit or God who realises Himself as an immanent 
spirit of the world system and whose purpose is reflected in 
the world in its successive stages of evolution which is essen- 
tially His own self-e volution. 

Concluding Remark : — In our view both the kinds of 
teleology have their partial truths or justifications. If we 
do not recognise internal teleology i. e., if the purpose be not 
internally or intimately connected with the world-process, 
then we cannot satisfactorily explain the close and organic 
relation between God and the world. Again, if we do not re- 
cognise the external or transcendental character of the Divine 
Purpose, then we cannot satisfactorily account for the 
infinite possibilities of the evolutionary process. The view 
of internal teleology makes the divine purpose wholly immanent 
and exhausted in the actual world-process and thus leaves no 
scope for further possibilities of the emergence of new order 
of things. So we mustadmit the efficacy of both the immanent 
and transcendent forms of teleology. 

Q. 6. Give a critical account of the Theory ^ of Creative 
Evolution. 

The great French philosopher, Bergson, who is the advocate 
of the theory of creative evolution, maintains that new forme 
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and qualities are being perpetually evolved and created in 
course o£-evolution ; the evolutionary flow goes on un-* 
ceasingly with the creation of new qualities and objects 
without in the least being determined either by the past or 
by the future ; the course of the evolution of the world is 
absolutely free and undetermined. £lan vital or life impulse^ 
according to Bergson, is the basic reality; it is a constant 
flow and flux ; it changes continuously ; freely creating new 
forms of existence. Reality freely and spontaneously evolves at 
every moment new future out of the past ; *it swells as it 
advances'^ ; but the past is not repeated in future ; it is new 
at every stage. 

Bergson holds that both mechanical and teleological con- 
ceptions of the evolution of the world are unsatisfactory, 
because the theory of mechanical evolution shows that the 
present is determined by the past, and the theory of teleo- 
logical evolution shows that the present is determined by 
the future. But, according to Bergson, the course of the 
evolution of the world is strictly undetermined, free, and 
spontaueous. The mechanical theory holds that the present 
order of the world is derived from and completely determined 
by the totality of its past or antecedent conditions. Thus 
the present, being predetermined by the past, is nothing new, 
but it was already contained in the determining past condi- 
tions ; there is no room for any free choice or novelty. If 
we know the complete set of determining antecedents we can 
easily see the future and predict what effect would take 
place. But this mechanistic position is not acceptable to 
Bergson, because, according to him, the process of evolution 
which is frcQ and creative is wholly undetermined and thus 
unpredictable. Agaki, the teleological view which explains 
the course of evolution with reference to further end, plan 
or purpose and thus derives the present order of the world 
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from the future is also not acceptable to Bergson, because 
every effect, according to the teleological conceptior% is deter* 
mined by the pre-arranged plan or purpose^and thus there is no 
room for free and spontaneous creation and there is nothing 
undetermined and unforeseen. In the language of Berson, •'The 
doctrine of teleology, in its extreme form, as we find it in 
Leibniz for example, implies that things and beings merely 
realize a programme previously arranged. But if there is 
nothing unforeseen, no invention or creation in the universe, 
time is again useless. As in the mechanistic hypothesis, here 
again, it is supposed that all is given. Finalism (or teleology) 

thus understood is only inverted mechanism It substitutes 

the attraction of the future for the impulsion of the past*^. 

Thus, according to Bergson, the course of evolution which is 
a process from simplicity to multiplicity, from the undifferenti- 
ated to the differentiated, is in fact the expression of a basic 
life force ^ which divides its energy along divergent paths as 
it advances’, instead of being ^the product of many factors 
combined mechanically or teleologically, as mechanism or finalism 
believes’. ••Bergson thus co^^es to think that the evolution 
of the world can be satisfactorily explained neither by the 
accidental collocation of the dead circumstances, as mecha- 
nism supposes, nor by reference to a perfect, pre-arranged 
plan, but by admitting a common living force which is stri- 
ving to express itself along divergent paths and striving cons- 
tantly for balance and harmony. This force he calls the vital 
impetus, the elan vital. It is identical with the basic Reality 
or Force underlying all manifestation ...Bergson’s theory of 
creative evolution anticipates the basic contention of the 
theory of emergent evolution, put forward in mqre recent time 
by some realistic thinkers, namely that dbhe process ^ evolu- 
tion gives birth to new forms of existence. But npvelty for 
Bergson is not merely a more complex organisation or interre- 
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, lation of elements previously existing in the matrix as the 
theory of emergent evolution holds. Creation of novelty ia 
more thorough-going ; it is the birth of something altogether 
new. Moreover, while emergent evolution is interrelation of 
the many basic elements in new ways, creative evolution 
consists in the birth of many new forma by the diversifica* 
tion of the one basic energy. Again, whereas emergent evolu- 
tion places God at the end of the process, creative evolution 
puts God at the beginning, identifying it with the original 
impulse that drives the world from behind.” (Dr. D. M. Datta : 
Contemporary Philosophy). 

Criticism " — Though Bergson’s theory of creative evolution 
rightly recognises that new forms and qualities are being con- 
tinuously evolved and created in the course of evolution, yet 
it ignores the uni\ersally accepted scientific principle of 
causation by denying causal determination in the different 
stages of evolution. Bergson^s romantic conception of creative 
evolution is nothing but poetry and dream ; it cannot satisfy 
our intellect. Without any causal determination, constant 
evolution of new forms and qualities becomes a sheer miracle. 
In fact, we cannot conceive of the world process without an 
intelligent purpose guiding it. 

Q. 7. Give an account of the Theory of Emergent 
Evolution. 

In connection with the evolutionary process of the world a 
question arises as to whether evolution produces any thing new 
or it merely rearranges and repeats the old events in a more 
complex form. According to the Theory of Repetitive Evolution 
or Mechanistic Evolution, evolution is a process in which 
nothing realljr 'new' is produced, but every stage is a mere 
repetition or rearrangement of the preceding stage in a more 
complex form ; an effect is not at all a new creation, but a bare 
repetition of the pre-existing conditions in their more complex 
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form ; for example^ life is nothing new* bub a con^lex form 
of matter, mind also is not a new* creation but a complex 
form of life. This theory regards ^a chemical compound as 
only a more complex mechanical mixture^ without any new 
kind of relatedneas of its constituents. It regards life as a 
re-grouping of physic chemical events with no new^ kind of 
relatedness expressed in an integration.” On the other hand, 
according to the Theory of Emergent Evolutin, evolution is a 
process in which something new is produced at each level 
which is not a mere repetition of the preceding level. This 
theory admits the continuity of the world process and at the 
same time speaks of the emergence of new forms and qualities 
which are being evolved and created as the process of evolution 
passes from one level of existence to another level. Thus 
the theory of emergent evolution holds that, though there is 
continuity of the evolutionary process from the inorganic to 
the organic level and from the organic to the mental level, 
yet life is not a mere complex form of matter but is something 
new with new qualities and powers nob pre existing in matter, 
and mind also is not a mere loarraugement of organic condi- 
tions in a more complex form but is something new with 
novel qualities and powers not pre-existing in the antecedent 
organic conditions. 

Lloyd Morgan and S. Alexander are the main advocates of 
the theory of emergent evolution. Lloyd Morgan recognises 
the emergence of the new qualities and forms throughout the 
course of evolution. At every stage of evolution there is a 
'new departure in the passage of natural events’. Life, no' 
doubt, appears in a material body, but life has a new kind 
of relatedness, not pre-existing in the non-living matter ; again, 
'mind, no doubt, arises in a living body, but mind possesses a 
new kind of relatedness not found in the bare organism. Thus 
though the effect is the resultant of the antecedent conditions. 
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yet the evolution is not repetitive, but at every stage of the 
evolutiodary process there is the emergence or advent of new 
quality or power which cannot be explained by the resultant 
alone. 

*'Like Lloyd Morgan Alexander is a naturalist and an em- 
piricist^ and like him Alexander too presents an emergent 
view of the universe. But whereas Morgan starts from phy- 
sical events related in space and time and tries to show how, 
out of these^ all inorganic material substance, life and mind 
can be conceived to emerge. Alexander pushes the idea of 
emergence still further and shows bow the entire universe 
including all physical events, life, mind and even deity can 
be conceived to evolve out of bare Space-Time. In a word, 
for Alexander everything, except Space -Time, emerges out of 
the matrix of Space Time. A convenient diagram by which 
Morgan has pictorially represented the basic scheme of Ale- 
xander’s philosophy consists of a *s 3 ^n optic pyramid^ like the 
following : 


D 



ST — Space time. 

1) — Deity, 

N — Nisus towards Deity. 


Space-Tirre is the base of this ^pyramid of emergent 
evolution’ and out of it emerge the higher and higher levels, 
matter, life, mind and deity. Deity forms the apex of the 
pyramid, and there is a nisus towards the deity inherent in 
the process of evolution. This explains the upward direction 
of the process.” (Dr. D. M. Dutta : Contemporary Philosophy) 

Ciiticisin l The theory of emergent evolution has rightly 
recognised the emergence of new form and quality at every 
stage of the evolutioi; of the world. But the emergence cf new 
qualities and forms without teleology is a sheer miracle. In 
fact, we* cannot conceive of the evolutionary process of the 
world without an intelligent purpose guiding it. 
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Q. 1. Wbat IS Mind or Self ? Are mind and self 
identical ? 

'Mind^ or 'seir is a non-material spiritual entity or subs- 
tance which underlies and unifies all the changing mental 
states and processes like thinking^ feeling^ willing etc. into one 
organic whole. The self or mind recognises itself in its cons- 
cious as one and the same individual person expressing itself 
in and through its states and activities. It is not a mere 
aggregate of the changing mental states and processes ; it is in 
^ fact the receptacle or ground of all mental states and activities. 
As consciousness is its essential attribute^ it is regarded as the 
subject^ knower and enjoyer. Of course, mind or self is not 
an abstract spiritual substance completely isolated from the 
sundry experiences of the diffe*' nt states and processes nor a 
mere sum-total or group of ever-changing, separate and discrete 
mental phenomena ; it must be some permanent and identical 
and at the same time active and conscious spiritual principle 
(or 'person^ ) which systematises, co-ordinates and organizes 
the changing and discrete states and processes of mind into 
one unified whole. The mind or self expresses and realises its 
own concrete nature and attains its own living unity in and 
through the different fleeting experiences like thoughts, 
emotions, wills, etc. Hence it is a concrete unifying principle 
and active organizing power which holds together ^nd harmo- 
nises the manlTold experiences. With thd growth of Varied 
experiences it filso attains its development, .richness and 
fulfilment. 
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In Indian philosophy^ however, mind and self are not the 
same entities. The self or soul is different and separate from 
the mind. The self or soul is an indestruotible and eternal 
spiritual substance which is entirely separate from the body ; 
but mind is an internal sense-organ ( pertaining to the body ) 
with which the seit perceives the facts of both inner and outer 
experiences. The self is the subject or knower ; but the mind 
is its instrument. Of course, in western philosophy 'selP and 
‘mind’ have been used as almost synonymous terms ; the self 
and the mind are treated as one and the same entities. 

Q. 2- Discuss briefly the different Views or theories of Self 
or Mind. 

There are throe main views or theories of self or mind. 
These are the following 

(1) Noumenal View or Soul-Substance Theory : — According 
to this view, the mind or self is a non-material spiritual subs- 
tance ; it is an unchangeable, permanent entity or substance 
behind and beyond the changeable and fleeting different 
mental states and activities like thinking, feeling, willing, etc. 
The mind or self has been regarded as an identical, permanent 
and unchangeable spiritual substance which is a mere recep- 
tacle or support of the different and discrete changing experi- 
ences. The unconscious matter cannot be the ground of the 
mental qualities and activities like thinking, feeling, willing, 
etc, because unconscious matter itself cannot think, feel and 
will. Hence there must be a non-material conscious spiritual 
substance as the support or receptacle of these mental experi- 
ences, and that spiritual substance is called ^mind’ or ^self*. 

Criticism : — A mental substance apart from its attri- 
butes and functions is an empty abstraction, a meaningless 
identify without difference, a dull unity without rich diversity. 
The self or mind must be regarded, not as a mere passive 
receptacle or support above and beyond different mentall 
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phenomena^ but as a concrete unity which manifests or realises 
^self in and through its mental states and processeei There 
cannot be any thinker apart from thinking, the two aspects 
must be organically and inseparably connected. The self or 
mind must be a concrete unifying principle and active organl.- 
zing power which holds together and harmonizes the manifold 
and diverse experiences. 

(2) Phenomenal view or Empirical Theory : — According to 
this view, mind or self is a mere aggregate or collection of the 
different and discrete changing mental states and processes.; 
there is no unchangeable and abiding spiritual substance or 
conscious person or knower underlying these states and pro- 
cesses as a ground or support of them. What we call mind or 
self is nothing but a flow of changing or fleeting mental 
phenomena. Hume who holds the empirical view of self con- 
tends that there cannot be any changeless and abiding mental 
substance ; what we call mind is a mere 'heap or collection of 
different perceptions^ ; it is a series of mental states and 
processes * which succeed each other with inconceivable rapi.* 
dity and are in perpetual flux and movement/ There is np 
changeless and permanent substance beyond this series of 
changing mental states* The self is not a substance which has 
these changing states • it is the changing states themselves 
The different and discrete mental phenomena can be linked 
together into a bundle or group of experience according to the 
^ laws of association, but this does not show any underlying 
.^fundamental unity of the self. 

Ciiticitm : — We cannot at all think of changing mental 
states and processes without presupposing some permanent ego 
or self which possesses these states and processes *and unites 
them into one.organic whole. In our self- consciousness xfe are 
indeed aware of some permanent unifying principle asthe^abiding 
substance which thinks^ feels and wills. If we do not assume any 
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'permanent and changeless mind or self as the knower who 
knows, then we cannot explain our knowledge and experience. 
Farther, we cannot explain the psychological facts of memory 
and recognition without assuming the existence of an abiding 
and identical self as recollecting what was perceived in the 
past by the same self and recognising an object which was 
cognized before by the same self. Lastly, in actual experience 
every man is conscious that he is the same identical person 
as he was in the past and he will continue and preserve liis 
own self-identity in future. 

(3) Concrete Idealistic View or Personalistic Theory : — 

According to this view, mind or self is an active and cons- 
cious person, a self-conscious and self-determing spirit ; it is a 
principle of unity present in different experiences which are 
co ordinated and organized into cne unified whole by its power ^ 
of synthetic activity. This active and conscious person is the 
source and organizer of all the mental states and processes. 
Mind is a concrete unifying principle and active organizing 
power which holds together and harmonises the manifold 
experiences. Mind or self expresses and realises its own con- 
crete nature and attains its own living unity as a self-conscious 
and self-determing spirit in and through the different fleeting 
experiences like thoughts, emotions, desires, etc, which are its 
own self-manifestations. 

This is the most satisfactory view of mind or self. 

Q. 3. Explain and examine the Soul-Sub8tanGe> Theory. 

Or 

If the Spiritual Substance theory satisfactory ? 

Atfcording to some philosophers the mind or self is a non- 
mater 19.1 spiritual substance > it is an unchangeable and u amo- 
ved permanent entitity or substance behind ^nd beyond tho 
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changeable and fleeting different mental states and activities* 
Jike thinking, feeling, willing, etc. The mind or self ^s been*, 
regarded as an identical, permanent and unchangeable spiritual 
substance which is a mere receptacle or support of the different 
and discrete changing experiences. The unconscious matter can- 
not be the ground of the mental qualities and activities like 
thinking, feeling, willing etc. because unconscious matter itself 
cannot think^ feel and will. Hence there must be a non-materia{ 
conscious spiritual substance as the support or receptacle 
of these mental experiences, and that spiritual substance is 
called •mind’ or ^self’. 

Of those philosophers who have accepted the Soul-Subs*' 
tance Theory and admitted the soul or self as a non-material 
spiritual Substance the names of the ancient philosophers 
like Plato and Aristotle and the modern Philosophers like 
‘Descartes, Locke and Berkeley deserve special mention. 

According to Plato, the soul is a non-bodily spiritual or 
mental substance ; it is the receptacle of the mental functions 
like rationality, feeling and will. The true nature of the soul 
is its rational element wh’^^h is essentially independent 
of the body and which continues to exist even after the demise 
©f the body. As reason or rationality is not* dependent 
upon body, it is indestructible and eternal just like the soul. 
But feeling and will are the two inferior qualities which the 
soul attains in its connection with the body. In Plato’s view, 
^the soul is essentially immortal or indestructible, purely 
rational and free. Due to desire the soul comes in contact 
with the body and becomes subject to th ' joys and sorrows. 
After the demise of the body or with the help of attain-* 
I ipent of real knowledge it becomes free fro^i the bondage of 
the body and exists in its own nature which is the ‘State of puso» 
reason. 
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Aristotle follows Plato and regards the soul as a non -bodily 
spiritual substance. Aristotle says that the soul is the 
*form’ or 'organization* of the body. This means that the 
soul is a rational spiritual substance which organizes and 
.regulates the body. This rational spiritual principle is 
immortal or indestructible ; it is an entity^ which exists in 
its own right and does the functions of thinking, feeling and 
willing. 

In modern times Descartes^ Locke and Berkeley have re- 
established the views of Plato and Aristotle regarding the 
nature of the soul or self. According to Descartes, the soul 
or mind is a conscious, simple and indivisible spiritual subs- 
tance ; the mind or soul is a substance^ and thought or cons- 
cious is its essential attribute. The mind or soul is entirely 
opposed to and independent of material body^ because matter 
is an inert and unconscious substance^ and extension is its 
essential attribute ; but the mind is a non-extended and cons- 
cious substance. The existence of mind or self cannot be 
doubted , because doubting itself implies a thinker which 
doubts or thinks ; so the existence of self or mind is assumed 
without any doubt as a self-evident truth. Moreover, in the 
view of Descartes, the existence of self must be admitted 
.as a changeless support or receptacle of the mental functions 
like thinking, feeling and willing, because the unconscious and 
extended material body cannot possess these conscious 
functions. The mind or soul which is independent of body 
is an immortal and changeless substance; it has its own, 
entity distinct from the changing experiences. According to 
Locke, no qualities or functions can exist without any subs- 
tance. Hence the existence of mind or self must be admitted 
as the necessary substratum or support of the mental qualities , 
and functions like thinking, feeling, willing, etc. As matter 
^cannot think, so it cannot be the substratum of mental 
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functions* It is the soul or self which is the ground of all 
mental a ctivities. The existence of the soul as a mental 
i^bstance can be known directly through intuition, fierkeley 
also regards the soul as a mental substance entirely dis- 
tinct from its ideas and experiences. He does not admit the 
existence of material substance independent of mind ; aocor* 
ding to him^ matter , is a mere idea of the mind. Mind or 
soul is an immortal spiritual substance which is the subject, 
knower and enjoyer of all its ideas and experiences and 
without which no idea or experience is possible as there 
cannot be any 'floating ideas.^ 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika^ the Jaina and the like in Indian 
philosophy also admit the existence of soul* substance as the 
ground of thought, feeling, will, etc. 

Criticism : — Hume, a most consistent empiricist, has very 
sharply criticised and refuted the soul-substance theory. 
According to him, what is perceptible can alone be admitted as 
existent. But the mind or self as a passive and changeless 
substance can never be perceived ; so there is no such abiding 
and changeless spiritual substance as mind or self ; such a 
reality is a mere figment of human imagination. With the 
h^p of our internal observation or introspection we merely 
get the sundry experiences of discrete and changing ideas, feel- 
ings etc. but we do not feel the impression of any unified, 
unchangeable, permanent and abiding mental entity or subs- 
tance. Hume says, '^For my part, when I enter most intimately 
into what I call myself, 1 always stumble on some particular 
^roeption or other, of heat or cold, light or shade, love or 
hatred, pain or pleasure. I can never cat' ^ myself at any time 
without a perception and never can observe anything but the 
perception/^ So in Hume’s view, there cannot be any change- 
leis and abiding ultimate mental substance ; what we call mind 
er 8 elf is a mere *^heap or collection of different perceptions’^ 
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it is a series of mental states and process which succeed each 
other with inconceivable rapidity and are in perpetual flux 
and movement/^ There is no changeless and perihanent spiri-^ 
tual substance apart from this series of changing mental 
states. The self is not a substance which has these changing 
states ; it is the changing states themselves. 

Kant says that the self is non. sensuous, hence it is not the 
object of perception 5 it is always a subject or knower. When 
we characterise the self as spiritual substance, an immortal 
entity etc., then we are involved in self-contradiction, for in 
this case the self becomes reduced to a mere object of know- 
ledge. But the self is essentially a knower or subject which 
knows ; it itself cannot be known ; it is unknown and 
unknownable. 

Besides the criticisms as raised by Hume and Kant against 
the soul-substance theory we have to add something more. A 
mental substance apart from its attributes and functions is an 
empty abstraction, a meaningless identity without difference, 
a dull unity without rich diversity. The self .or mind must be 
regarded, not as a mere passive receptacle or support above and 
beyond different mental phenomena, but as a concrete unity 
which manifests and realises itself in and through its mental * 
states and processes. There cannot be any thinker apart from 
thinking, the two aspects must be organicaly and inseparably 
connected. In fact, mind or self is not an abstract spiritual* 
substance completely isolated from the sundry experiences of ' 
the different states and processes nor a mere sum total or group ^ 
of ever- changing and fleeting discrefe mental phenomena ^ it^ 
must be some permanent and identical and at . the same time 
active and conscious spiritual principle (or person) which 
systematises, co-ordinates and organizes the changing and^^ 
discrete mental phenomena into one Unified whole. The mind 
or self^expresses and realises its own ooncrete naturb and attaini^ 
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its own living unity in and through the different'* 
experiences like thoughts, emotions, wills etc. Hen%e it 
concrete unifying principle and active organizing jwwer which 
holds together and harmonises the manifold and divers<^ 
experiences. , With the growth of varied experiences it 
attains its development, richness and fulfilment. Thus the self 
or mind must bo a principle of identity in difference, and of 
unity in plurality. 

Q. 4. Give a critical account of the Empirical or 
Phenomenal view of Self or Mind. 

Or, 

It has sometimes been said that there is no such thing as 
a mind over and above what are called mental states. D.o 
you agree ? 

The Empirical or Phenomenal view of the nature of mind 
or self is that mind or self is a mere aggregate or collection of 
the different and discrete changing mental states and processes t 
there is no unchangeable and abiding spiritual substance pr 
conscious person or knower underlying these states and 
processes as a ground or support of them. What we call mind 
or self is nothing^ but a flov of changing or fleeting mental 
phenomena. 

Though Locke is the fathei’ of empiricism, the empirical 
theory has been most clearly and consistently expressed in 
Hume's philosophy. Locke says that no qualities and functiojQS 
can exist without any substance. Hence the existence of i^ind 
or self must be admitted as tlio necessary substratum or supp^^ 
of the mental phenomena like thinking, feeling, willing, etc. ,It 
is the soul or self which is the ground of all mental aotiviti(ps. 
Berkeley, another empiricist, also maintains that mind or soqi^^is 
an immortal spiritual substance which is the sut>ject, knp|W6r 
'Bnd enjoyer of all its ideas and experiences* and without 
no idea or experience is possible as there cannot be any^fl<^tipg 
W. Phi.— 12 
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Blit Hume, ^ extreme aoad opnsi^sgt hM 

iphcfwn thb defects and inoonsistencips inherent in Ijeoke sdsi 
Berkeley’s viewe by saying that if sense-experience be the onl^ 
source of knowledge as held by empiricism, then what cannot be 
perpeived through sense-experience cannot be admitted as 
nistent. The mind or self as a passive aM changeless substance 
can never be perceived ; so there is no such permanent and 
changeless spiritual substance as mind or self ; suc^h a 
permanent reality is a mere figment of imagination. With the 
help of our internal observation or introspection we merely get 
the sundry experiences of discrete and changing ideas, feelings, 
etc., but we do not feel the impression of any unified, unchange- 
ahle, permanent and abiding mental entity or substance. Hume 
says, **There are some philosophers who imagine we are every 
moment conscious of what we call our self ; that we feel its 
existence and its continuance in existence ; and so are certain, 
beyond the evidence of a demonstration, both of its perfect 
identity and simplicity. For my part, vrhen I enter most 
intimately into what 1 call myself, 1 always stumble on some 
particular iierception or other, of heat or cold, light or shade, 
love or hatred, i>ain or pleasure. 1 never can catch myself at 
any time without a perception, and never can observe anything 
bat the perception.’* So in Hume’s view, there cannot be any 
tcbangeless and abiding ultimate mental substance ; what wc 
eal l mind or self is a mere 'heap or collection of different jier- 
fCapt^ons’ ; it is a series of mental states and processes 'w'hioh 
anccepd each other with inconceivable rapidity and are io 
jperpetual flux wd movement.’ There is no changeless and 
permanent spiritual substance beyond this series of changini 
mental atates. The self is not a substance which has these 
.^si^uigiDg Btiites ; it is the changing states themselves. VSbi 
.diljffBDbot and discr^Ste mental phenomena can be linked totgetbai 
e bopdle of experiences according Ifolhe iaws nl 
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aOMioiatiaB, but this does jiqt shpw any underlying fundaiOMhd 
unity and identity of the self. 

Mill and James also have given empirical account of the self. 
Mill ^ys> ^* Mind is nothing but the series of sensations and 
internal feelings as they actually occur, with the addition of 
possibilities of feelings.*’ James also says that mind is a ‘stream 
of consciousness* and ‘the passing thought is the only thinker/' 
In the Bauddha system of Indian Philosophy also we find an 
empirical account of self which, according it, is not a permanent 
entity, but a collection of ever-changing mental and physiological 
processes. 

Criticism : — We cannot fully support the empirical or 
phenomenal view of self or mind on the following grounds : — 

(a) We cannot at all think of changing mental states and 
processes without presupposing some permanent ego or self 
which possesses these states and processes and unites them 
into one organic whole. Kant rightly says that all the sundry 
experiences must be referred to a particular self which is the 
agent or experiencer. 

(b) In our self consciousnes? we are indeed aware of some 

permanent unifying principle as the abiding substance which 
thinks, feels and wills. If we do not assume any permanent 
and changeless mind or self as the knower pr subject which 
knows, then wo cannot explain our knowledge and experiencp. 
Thought itself thinks, feeling itself feels, willing itself wills — all 
these empirical accounts are meaningless. In fact, if we do not 
assume the self as a conscious subject or knower, the associatioii 
and mutual relation of the different and changing mental states 
and experiences cannot be properly understood. The empirical 
theory yritfiout. ^ferenee to a perxnanent self knowjedg^ 

"IppipossibK heeeuse knowledge implies the relation* 
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CoDBoious experiences, Kant truly says, are' meaningless without 
.the knower or the subject self. 

(o) We cannot explain the psychological facts of memory 
and recognition without assuming the existence of an abiding 
and identical self as recollecting what was perceived in the past 
by the same self and recognising an object which was cognized 
before by the same self. It is only when we assume a permanent 
principle of unity that we can explain memory and recognition. 

(d) The empirical view does not admit any personal identity 
and continuity of the same self. But in actual experience every 
man is conscious that he is the same identical person as he was 
in the past and he will continue and preserve his own self- 
identity in future. In this connection Kant rightly points out 
that there must bo the thinking self as a principle of unity 
present in all experiences. 

(e) The self is also established as a knower or subject* it 
cannot be grasped as an object of knowledge, Hume has un- 
successfully tried to know the knower as an object to be known. 
If we fail to know the self, this does not adversely affect the 
existence of the self. He who searches the self, doubts its 
existence and denies it is himself the self. It cannot be grasped 
like a material body, the knower should be viewed as a know^er^ 
not as an object to be known. 

Q. 5. Explain the Concrete Idealistic view of the Self 
or Mind. 

Ory 

Give an account of the Personalistic Theory of Mind or 
Self. 

According to the concrete idealistic view or the personalistic 
theory of mind or self, mind or self is an active and conscious 
person, a self-conscious and self-determing spirit ; it is a 
l^rinciple of unity piresent in different experiences which are 
eo-<oMinated and organized into on^ unified whole by its p6iVer 
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synthetic activity. This active and conscious person is the 
• source and organizer of all the mental states and iirocesses. 
Hence, according to this theory, the mind or self is not an* 
abstract spiritual substance completely isolated from the sundry 
experiences of the different states and processes nor a mere 
‘^aggregate or collection of ever-changing separate and discrete 
mental phenomena ; it is in fact a permanent and identical and 
at the same time active and conscious spiritual principle or 
person which systematises, co-ordinates and organizes the 
-changing and discrete states and processes of mind into one 
'organic whole. The mind or self expresses and realises its 
own concrete nature and attains its own living unity as a self- 
conscious and self-determining spirit in and through the different 
fleeting experiences like thoughts, emotions, desires etc. vrhich 
are its own self-manifestations. Hence it is a concrete unifying 
principle and active organizing power which holds together and 
harmonises the manifold experiences. With the growth of 
varied experiences it also attains its development, richness and 
fulfilment. Moreover, the self is a centre of free activity which 
controls and regulates its own course and also an intelligent 
agent which creates and apprec^’^tes values. 

Kant says that the mind or self is an active agent and knower 
which synthesises, organizes and unifies different experiences 
into significant wholes. The self which is a principle of unity 
is called by Kant ‘synthetic unity of apperception.* But this 
unity, according to Kant, is a transcendental unity ; its real 
nature is unknown and unknowable ; it is a pure subject or 
knower, so it is not the object of our knowledge ; we can know 
3nly its appearances, but what it is in itself cannot be known. ' 
Thus Kant draws an unbrid gable gap or gulf between the self 
IB it is in itself and the self as it appears to us. II* amounts to 
saying that .Kant’s noumenal. self ,which ^s a transcendental 
unity does not; inolude th^ e:(periences which it unifies. 
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Hegsl, however* orifcidises Eants view of uoumteaft seU by 
yointmi^ out that the self is a ooUciete and active self-eonsrious 
'peraon whose real nature iS revealed or refleotod in throa|^ 
the manifold exx>erien6eS9 so we can know the real nature of the 
seU throu^ its manifestations in experiences, and as such it is 
not unknown and unknowable. ‘"Self's^ tuiity is a systematip 
and organic unity of experiences where each item reflects the 
whole and the whole depends upon the plurality of experiences. 
All the sundry experiences that are the contents of an indivi- 
dual's life* form a systematic whole as the manifestations of a 
unitary person or ego and such organization of experience is 
rhade possible by the activity of the subject. This self is a 
person facing the world of not-self and acting upon it with will 

and intelligence More varied and comprehensive the 

organized experiences* the more rich is the content of per- 
sonality. Naturally* the most perfect personality will infclude 
within its unity all the experiences, actual and possible* and 
thus it wall be an unlimited infinite personality from whose all- 
embracing unity nothing is left out. This perfect personality is 
Ood or the Absolute by participating in whose life we are real. 
Fiuite human personalities are, therefore, more or less imperfect 
manifestations of the Absolute Life or Beality.” (S< P. 
Chakravarty : An Introduction to General Philosophy) 

Q. 6. What is the materialistic conception of Self ^and 
how far is it acceptable ? 

Or, 

Would you regard mind as the by-product of mattei^ ? 

The materialists do not admit the independent reality of 
mind. In their view mind is the product of matter ; 6onisioit>us^ 
ness is nothing but the by-pr^uet or epi-phenomenon Of the 
Brain Whieh^ is material in Obaraoter. In other words* mind la 
fhe ftfnotiou of the brSin Which is a pBitt of material body .r 
origin <of is dtur to osftiritf Md SimllHWilA 
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promsBes of thw nerrovtn system which* is s el tMs 

iiymg body. Hence mind, according to thfC^ mfbtgrigBsKc 
conception, has no substantial reality independent of the bodilif 
functions ; it is a mere function of the brain matter. Betevi- 
ourism which is an extreme form of materialism goes so far pie 
to deny the existence of mind or consciousness and explain the 
so-called mental phenomena in terms of bodily or nerroua 
behaviours which are all organic reactions in responses to the 
stimuli. Thus, according to materialism, there is no freedom 
of will or free choice in the behaviours of the living beingp 
which are entirely determined by the preceding physical and 
physiological forces and conditions. 

Criticism : — ^The account of the origin of mind or conscious^ 
ness as given by the materialists is not satisfactory. Mind is 
essentially different from matter ; mind is non-extended amd 
conscious, while matter is extended and unconscious. Hence 
mind cannot originate from matter. On the contrary, we ffnA 
that mind, instead of being explained by matter, controls And 
directs material bodies. While criticising the materialiMio 
hypothesis, John Caird rightly remarks, “You cannot gelt fe 
mind as an ultimate produc** of matter, for in the very attempt 
to do 809 you have already begun with mind. The earliest step 
of any such enquiry involves categories of thought, and it is hk 
terms of thought that the very problem you are investigating 
can be so much as stated.*’ In deducing mind from the 
material atoms, atoms themselves must have to be thought, 
and this thought necessarily implies mind as the explanatory 
ground of matter. Moreover, every individuai is conscious that 
he remains the same identical perspa or self in the miArtr ef 
different changes, but the organic body never remains the same, 
it undergoes changes. So the changeable body cannot ha 
regarded as a self-identical parson, there must he an ianhspendeuft 
relaliiy ef the self M a person theugh it is 
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Mntiected tvitrh the body. Hiastly, our moral consciousness and 
Voltmtary^ctions prove that our minds have their own indepen* 
d^nt entities. 

Q. t. Give a critical account of the behaviouristic view 
of Self or Mind. 

Or, 

^Mind is a Sum of behaviours*. — Discuss. 

Or, 

Explain and examine the view that the self is nothing 
'^ut physiological responser. 

The theory of behaviourism denies the existence of self or 
mind or even consciousness and explains the so-called mental 
phenomena in terms of bodily or nervous behaviours which are 
Sill organic reactions in responses to the stimuli. The behavi- 
ours of living beings are not at all initiated or prompted from 
twithiO) there being no self-determining individual and there 
‘being no scope of any free choice or freedom ; all the behaviours 
are entirely determined by the preceding physical and physio- 
Ibgical forces and conditions. 

* ‘ The behaviourists have replaced mind by neuro-muscular 
BS^etem which functions as a reaction to the environment and 
'its stimulus. Watson is the main advocate of the behaviouristic 
‘theory. He does not recognise the existence of the soul, the 

mind, consciousness or any mental process. He explains all 
experience in terms of behaviour which is a mere response of 
the organism to a stimulus. Sensation and perception are not 

at all mental states but mere responses of the sense-organs to 

* ,1 

‘stimuli. Imagination and thought are nothing but implicit 
muscular behaviour. Thought is literally sub-vocal speech. 
jEhnotion consists in ^ ^profound changes of the bodily mechanism 
as ^ a whole, hut particularly of the visceral and glandular 
systems.**^ The individual is thoroughly determined' bv 
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^nyironment, there is nothing like instincts or hereditai^y traits. 
The so-called intelligent behaviour of man is nothing iPiIt cotidi- 
tioned reflex and learning is nothing but conditioning behaviour 
more and more. Thus the whole chain of . mental events is 
reduced to some such string of facts — first of all movements are 
aroused in the living .organism^ then there is the adjustment in 
the nervous system, and Anally results the reaction. ^‘All 
human action is made to appear to be of the type of reflex 
action, to be the issue of merely of the play of nervous currents, 
started in the sense-organs by stimulations from the physical 
world and propagating themselves through the jungle of the 
nervous system, finding always the paths of least resistance 
according to purely physical principles. All human action is 
.reflex action, or, as the principle is more commonly formulated, 
every human action is a mechanical response to a stimulus.’’ 
(Me. Dougall : Outline of Psychology) Thus the behaviourists 
advocate the stimulus-response theory, according to which, the 
person reacting is more or less akin to a reflex machine. 

Criticism : — By denying mind or consciousness the behavi- 

' i 

ouristic school becomes materialistic and shares all the defects 
of materialism. Human beha^ mr has both mental and bodily 
aspects and the one cannot be separated from the other. The 
mental side is as important as the physical side. Bunning is 
an activity which no doubt can be observed from outside and 
studied objectively. But certainly it can be understood better 
if we know that the individual running is doing so to escape a 
danger or to reach an ob;ect. The determination of the indivi- 
dual being is from within, not from without. The starting point 
of human conduct should be, not the ou^Mde stimulus, but the 
purposive attitude, the inner drive or interests. If human 
conduct be regarded as a mere mechanical response*of organism, 
g’H^en religion, 'morality, etc., will be meaflihglats. • Out® inner 
^Iperienoe reveals- that we have a mind or self as a cehscious 
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Bttd aotiim agent 'wfaieh ayntheBis^t organiMB and miifiea 
difTerentPexperienoes into a signiAeant whole. 

Q. 8. * What are the^^ different poasiUe rtewa regardful 
tlr6 exact nature of the relation between mind and bod^r ? 
Which of them ia satisfacforjr ? 

Experience reveals to ns that there is a close relation 
between mind and body. Sensations and perceptions are 
possible only when the appropriate sense-organs are stimulated. 
Obntinuous mental works make us physically tired, and strenu- 
ons physical activity leads to mental exertion ; physical illness 
is accompanied by mental disabilities) and mental disorder often 
leads to the breakdown of the body. 

Now, the question here is — ^How are w-e to explain the close 
connection between mind and body ? How is it possible for 
both mind and body having different and opposite natures (one 
being spiritual and the other material, the one being conscious 
and the other non-conscious, but extensive) to become so closely 
related to each other ? 

The following are the theories regarding the relation 
between mind and body : — 

(1) Dualism : — Descartes who revived the theory of 
dualism in modern philosophy held that matter (or body) and 
mind are two substances radically different from, and indepen- 
dent of, each other. In his view^ body and mind are diame- 
trically opposed to each other, because the essential attribute 
of body is extension devoid of consciousness and the essential 
attribute of mind is thought or consciousness devoid of exten- 
sion ; mind is free and is regulated by its inherent purpose or 
will, but body has no free motion of its own, it is wholly 
determined 'by mechanical laws. 

TRe main defeat of the theory of dualism is that if bod^ ^ 
Ondaiterd be emieutially distinct, indepondtot end oppoellt" 
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4uHtle»f tttgjf ib iar dMaalt- to explaiii the etour eoisiweMMi kiill 
interaction thdt #n find l»ett^een tliein in ear everyday ^yeifl^ 
ddnee. Detcartet* of oonrse, said that mind and body lAd 
Upon eaek other in the pineal gland located in the brain trfdeb 
is the seat of both mind and body. He realised that thoifi^ 
and extendiov ea^ be combined, in man, in nnity of compe^- 
tioii, bnt not in unity of nature. Hescartea’ idea here seesM 
to be that the relation between mind and body is not such 
that a physical state becomes a mental state or vice vetsw, 
but the mind, according to him, is simpiy troubled by the 
organic processes. His obscurity and vacillation on tbie 
point are due to his desire to explain the material world ea 
purely mechanical principle and at the same time leave a 
ptaee for the action of a spiritual principle. 

Geulincx and Malebraiiche. the two foUowers of Desearies, 
introduced the Theory of Occasionalism in order to remedy 
the defects of Interaetionism of Deseartes. According to 
Oeoaslonalism, though mind and body are opposed to each 
Other, there is a correspondence between them, and this 
correspondence is brought about at every time and in every 
case directly by God. When cha nges arise in the body of a 
particular person, God makes corresponding sen satiorfs arise 
in the mind of that person. Again, whenever there is desire 
la the mind of a person, God produces the oorrespoiuBag 
ittoVement in the body of that person. But this theory Of 
occasionalism is not satisfactory as it reduces God to a mwe 
eOiMtant instrument to the needs of mankindi and it bdievec 
bt perpetual miracle, for it assertwcanstant iiitervcntioit df 
God. 

licibni* expounded the Theory of Fiw-eatabl tali ad 
B w n wo u y, according to which God pKC'^adiosted body pad 
MmS to tiaelf Otber and pra-cstabllshed a haroaony btwmhi 
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twor'in meh a tray, at th^ time .of? th^ creation of^^the World 
that the tiiiro always corres{>ond ■ to each other without any 
{hrther divine intervention. “The soul follows its Own laws* 
•and the body its own likewise, and they accord by virtue 
of the harmony pre established among all substances (monads). 
There is a perfect harmony, between the perceptions of the 
•monad and the motions of the bodies, pre established at 
the outset between the system of efficient causes ( bodies ) 
^nd the system of final causes { minds ).*’ IJiit the theory 
of pre-established harmony involves the same difficulty as 
occasionalism. While occasionalism speaks of perpetual 
miracle through constant intervention of Ood, the theory of 
pre-established harmony admits of only one miracle when 
Ood pre-established a harmony between two heterogeneous 
substances like mind and body at the time of creation. But 
how is it possible for God to establish a harmony between two 
entirely opposite substances ? 

(2) Monism — According to this theory, mind and body 
are not two distinct substances. They are at bottom 
one. Under the head of monism, the following are the 
sub-theories : — 

(a) Parallelism or Parallelistic Monism : — Spinoza 
expounded the theory of parallelism in order to avoid the 
difficulties involved in Descartes’ dualism and interaction ism. 
According to Spinoza, mind and body are not two distinct 
substances ; God is the only absolute substance and besides 
Ood there is no other substance at all *, mind ( or thought ) 
and body (lor extension ) are two parallel attributes or 
<^orrelative aspects of one and the same substance, God. 
Interaction or causal connection bet ween mind and body or 
their nsatueL iiiflueifce is not possible. . Yet there is a veify 
relarition betweten, them» because the two are « parallel 
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alttributea ot* manifedtatioha of 'One and the same teality»^ 
Whenever there ia a^iy action or change in the bddy, the^e 
ia corresponding action or change in the mind ;* and vice 
versa. The correlation or parallelism between mind ahd> 
body is thorough-going and universal. Every psycho&is haO 
its corresponding neurosis. The order and connection of 
the physical realm is the same as the order and connectioD 
of the psychic realm ; "^the order of the actions and passiona 
of our body is simultaneous in nature with the order of the 
actions and passions of the mind.’^ Thus in the system of 
Spinoza, the dualism of substance disappears, but the dualism 
of attributes remains. Thought and extension are not the 
attributes of separate substances, but are merged with these 
in God. Spencer also holds that the mental and bodily 
phenomena are two parallel scries, but> according to him, 
the ultimate substance which appears in these two parallel 
series is unknown and unknowable. 

But the theory of parallelibm cannot adequately explain 
why mind (thought) and body (extension) w’hich are essentially 
different from each other should have concomitance or corres* 
pondence with each other at all as two parallel series. 
Secondly, it is diflficult to explain mind and body as parallel 
on the same level with each other. Rather, we are led to- 
think of one being more prominent than the other. In fact, 
mind is more prominent and fundamental than body, because 
extended matter or body is known only in terms of mind apd 
through mind. Thirdly, human understandings and reasonings 
seem to have little physioLogical correhites ; while sensation^ 
and feelings have their corresponding physiological processor 
to a remarkable degree. So there cannot be any concomitant 
relation between the two in the saniS directions. ^Lastlyt 
Spinoza’s doctrine that wherever there is extension •there ia 
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thought miserably ends io panpsychtAfn which is not sapported 
by scientific evidence, because thought or consciousness cap 
not be found in every material body like wood or stoiie^ buji 
is found only in a highly organized nervous systeip of the 
body. 

(b) Materialism : — This theory explains the relation 
between mind and body by reducing mind to an epi- 
phenomenon or by-product of the brain which is a part of the 
body. Thus mind is the product of the body. But this theory 
is not satisfactory, because mind which is conscious cannot be 
produced by body which is iioii-conscious. Moreover, we are 
conscious of the reality of mind which controls and directs 
bodily energy. 

(c) Idealism : — According to the idealism of Hegel, mind 
or spirit is the ultimate reality. One universal supreme spirit 
(God) which is the ultimate reality of the universe differen- 
tiates itself into the world of material bodies and mind as 
its necessary stages of self-expression. So body and mind, 
being the manifestations of the same supreme reality, must be 
organically related to each other and so interaction between 
them is also possible. Thus mind and body are the same in 
kind and there is a perfect community between them •, the 
two being co-substantial, correspondence or interaction 
between the two is easily conceivable. Mind uses the body 
as its organ or instrument and acts upon it for its self- 
expression ; again, body acts upon the mind and thus helps it 
realise its end. 

Hence the idealism of Hegel most adequately explains the 
relation between mind and body. 



VALUE 


Q. 1. What is Value ? What are Us hinds ? 

Value literally means worth or excellence. A thing is 
said to have value when it has some utility or usefulness and 
can produce in us some degree of satisfaction. So what is 
valuable is desirable. 

Now, some objects are desired for their own sake and some 
other objects are desired as mere means for the realisation of 
some other ends. Accordingly, there are two kinds of values-^ 
intrinsic values and extrinsic values. The intrinsic values 
are ends in themselves and are pursued for their own sake. 
They do not derive their worths from anything external to 
themselves^ but the source of their worths lies in their very 
nature or constitution. In this sense Truths Beauty, Good- 
11688^ Individuality and the like can be called intrinsic values^ 
as these are the supreme ends and these never borrow their 
worth from anything exter*ml to themselves ; values are 
rooted in their very beings. Man seeks these values for their 
own sake as the highest ideals. Extrinsic values, on the 
other hand, are conditional and instrumental values > these are 
sought as mere means for the realisation of some other ends s 
these do not possess absolute values, but relative values in so 
far as these serve some other purposes and thus borrow their 
worths from something external to themselves. For example^ 
money has extrinsic value as it is not Jesirable in it self » but 
it is sought as a means for some other desirable end i.e., for 
the commodities it can buy. In this connection it may he 
" said that the commodities themselves are "^ot the supreme end 
pmd so do not posseaa intrinsic vahie^ though in thsi preseift 
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case these are the desirable end for which money serves as an 
in 8trame.it. The commodities which seem to be an end in 
this case will be found to serve some other end. and thus we 
find a gradation of means and ends in onr life. * 'Sometimes 
what is intrinsic from one level of our life becomes extrinsic 
when that level is transcended. But it may be pointed out 
that from the highest level of our spiritual development the 
intrinsic values become identical with Absolute Values ” What 
has intrinsic value in the absolute sense must be fully satis- 
factory in itself ; and in this sense the highest ideals of human 
life e.g. Truth, Beauty, Goodness, Individuality etc. should 
be regarded as intrinsic or absolute values. 

Q. 2. Distinguish between Judgment ot Fact and 
Judgment of Value. 

From one standvioint we may classify judgments into two 
types-- Judgment ot Fact and Judgment of Value. When 
in a judgment we find only description of facts and there is no 
determination of value with reference to any standard or ideal 
{e,g. This flower is red), we get judgment of fact. On the 
other hand, when in a judgment we determine or appreciate 
the value or utility of a thing with reference to an ideal ( e.g. 
The rose is beautiful ), we get judgment of value. Thus a 
judgment of fact is called descriptive judgment, while a 
judgment of value is called appreciative judgment. In a 
judgment of. Fact we simply apprehend actual facts of 
experience and describe these as they actually, are* It is our 
.sense’experience which prompts us to make judgments of fact 
in which we ascribe various predicates to the things or events 
which we actually experience. On the other hand, in a 
judgment of value we appraise the worth of objeots and 
.evaluavC. them with leference to some norm# standard or ideaL 
Here, w*^ do not merely describe the given situatiion# -but 
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er press our appreciation or depreciation, approval or dis- 
approval> satisfaction or dissatisfaction rega^ng 
situation. It is our emotional-conative experience, and rtot 
mere sense-experience, which prompts us to make a judgment 
of value in which we commend or condemn a given factual 
situation. “A judgment of fact and a judgment of value may 
look alike in respect of their external form but there seems to 
be a fundamental difference between the two in as much as 
the latter implies, whereas the former does not, an attitude of 
the mind to the world a part of which is judged.*’ 

Q. 3. What is the nature of value ? Is it subjective 
or objective ? 

With regard to the nature of values there are different 
opinions. Some thinkers hold that all values are purely 
subjective as these are entirely relative to Iniman conditions 
and thus depend upon mental reactions. Again, some other 
thinkers hold that the values are objective, because they are 
independent pf subjective feelings or individual preferences, 
there must be something in the object which makes judgment 
of value necessary. Again, ere is a third view, according to 
which the values are subjective-objective as in the case of 
value-judgment we must recognise both the objective ground 
of valuation and the contribution of the mind in valuation. 

(a) The view that the values are subjective : — 
According to this view, the value of a thing is subjective as 
it entirely depends upon the mental reaction or attitude of the 
subjec.t The judgments of value being appreciative judgments,' 
these essentially require the individual’s appreciation or 
depreciation, approval or disapproval, satisfaction or disr^’ 
satisfaction which are purely individual preferences. When 
we express the' value-judgment “The rain-'bow is beaoti?ul,'’« it 
is not our sense-experience of the rain*bow itself from whith 
W. Phi.~13 
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we derive the impression of beaut y> but it is our emotional- 
ccjpative experience which is purely our personal attitude 
that evokes the sense oE beauty. As the values are not usual 
objects of our sense-perception, we cannot regard them as 
objective qilalities of thirgs. The valuer are notliing but the 
creations of the individuars private feelings. As the feelings 
are subjective and variable, so the values are purely subjective 
experiences which vary from individual to individual, and 
vary in the case of the same individual from time to time. 
The ideals of aesthetic and moral values vary from country to 
country, from age to age, from individual to individual. What 
is beautiful to one may be ugly to another as tastes differ. 
What is morally good to one race may be immoral to another 
as moral notions differ. So reality itself is valueless, and it 
is our mind which projects the values upon objects according 
to its peculiar feeling and attitude, taste and temperament. 
So Lotze, according to whom all values are entirely subjective# 
dehnes value by sa>’ing, “What we mean by value in the 
world lies wholly in the feeling of satisfaction or of pleasure 
which we experience from it.*’ Thus the locus of all values 
is in the individual mind which appreciates them ; they do 
pot exist in the external objects. 

, ^‘Empirical or psychological and pragmatic theories of 
value will make all values subjective, because in each of them 
experience of value is purely subjective reaction. According 
to the empiricist and pragmatist, not only the existence but 
also the truth, goodness and beauty of a thing are determined 
by their being experienced and by their affecting the subject, 
iU or well, or by their satisfying or subverting the needs of 
the subject. *ln any case, it is the element of feeling, either 
in Jthe torm of iiitere&t or in the more particular form' of 
interest or in the more particular form of conative satisfaction^ 
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that determines the value of a thing. According to these 
theories oE value all objective values, which are detemnined by 
the character of objects valued, are meaningless and illusory.*^ 
(H. M. Bhattaoliaryya ; Principles of Philosophy) 

(b) The view that the values are objective : — Accord- 
ing to this view, the values, like other qualities, belong to the 
objects or realities themselves. Though the value-judgments 
are appreciative judgments, yet the appreciation or deprecia- 
tion which implies an attitude of mind is conditioned by the 
nature of the objective environment ; it is the thiiYg which 
really evokes the mental reaction of appreciation or deprecia- 
tion, sati-sf action or dissatisfaction. Though tastes or 
appreciations differ from individual to individual, yet there is 
something inherent in the very constitution of the object 
which makes the value-judgment necessary and compels us to 
evaluate the thing in a particular way. In fact, the value- 
judgments about Truth, Beauty and Goodness are necessary 
and universal judgments which are formed according to some 
common objective standards ; we are necessarily obliged to 
admit their values which do not depend upon our personal 
wish, whim, taste or temperament. Value is not a mere feeling 
of ‘satisfaction, but an object which gives satisfaction. The 
realists hold that the value must have an objective ground 
which is independent of subjective feelings The naive- 
realistic theory assertSf ^ Value is resident in objects, that it 
is a quality of them on an equal footing with any other.” 
Moore, a modern realist, also holds that value is completely 
independent of any human experience attitude, it attfichea"^ 
to the thing and preserves its entity, no matter whether there 
is any mind to enjoy it or not. 

(e) The.view thatrthe value is subjeetive-ebjective * 
According to this view, the values are t&e Bubjectiveljr 
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determined objective qualities. The locus of value is neither 
exclusively in the object nor exclusively in the mind. ‘*In 
every value there are two sides — the subject of valuation 
and the object of value> and the value resides in the relation 
between the two, and does not exist avpart from them.** It 
is, indeed, a quality of the object conditioned by the apprecia- 
tion of the subject. Value is neither an absolute creation 
of mind nor has any meaning apart from the valuation or 
appreciation of the mind. “S. Alexander tries to combine 
the subjectivist and objectivist theories of value in his theory 
of emergent evolution. Value, according to him, is neither 
purely subjective nor purely objective. It is a subjectively 
conditioned objective reality. Values are emergent qualities 
of Space-Time. This means that values were not present in 
the collocations of Space-Time before the appearance of 
mind in the world but appeared only when Space-Time reached 
such a degree of integration as to make the emergence of 
mind possible. They have been added to things and belong 
to them as truly as their other qualities. Values may be 
called tertiary qualities but they are not like such empirical 
qualities of external things as space, colour, fragrance, etc. 
which can exist whether any body knows them or not. 
‘Beauty*, ‘goodness* etc. are neither objective like the primary 
qualities nor peculiar to mind and thus subjective like consci- 
ousness, nor arc they like the secondary qualities common both 
to subjects and objects. They characterise the whole situation 
consisting of knower and known, of subject and object, which 
is true or good or beautiful. It can thus be said that values 
emerge as a result of an amalgamation of spirit with nature.*^ 
( Dr- K. C. Gupta : Studies in Philosophy ? ) 

Prof. Alexander^ view offers a satisfactory account of 
the natu^ of values* 
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Q. 1. Examine the content of the idea of God as 
conditioning the world and the Soul or Self. 

Or, 

Enumerate the attributes of Ood as an Absolute Being. 
Can personality be attributed to God ? 

Accordii^g to the theory of teleological evolution, God is 
the self-realising immanent spirit of the world-system, the 
evolution of the world being essentially His self-expression. 
He realises Himself as an actual, concrete, self-conscious 
living power in and through the world-process. All finite 
things including man exist for the sake of one ultimate 
Supreme or absolute end. Thus God is believed to be a 
Supreme Person who is the creator of the world as well as 
the moral governor of mankind. 

The attributes of God may be viewed from two aspects — 
(a) Causal and (b) Moral, 

(a) Causal attributes ol God — God is the cause of the 
world. lint the idea of God as a cause imx^lies certain 
attributes in Him. We ascribe to Him all power or omnipo- 
tence. This means that all power or might is in Him. The 
second attribute of God is His unity. From the physical 
unity of Nature we prove the oneness of God. We should 
not suppose more causes of the world if one can account for 
it. Many causes or gods would involve conflict and contrait 
diction. The third attribute of God is His Self-existence'' 
or absoluteness. He is a self-sufficient Being depending 
upon nothing outside Himself. All the ^ondition^s are^evolvcd 
by Him, hence these are not external to Him. 'J^us God, 
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being absolute, is also infinite and eternal. He, being the 
ultimate cause of the world. Himself remains underived or 
(Uinsa sui. Lastly, we should ascribe intellect or rationality 
to God. But unlike human intelligence divine intelligence 
ban nothing external to it, but creates everything out of itself. 
Thus God is one universal cause, the infinite and eternal seat 
of nil power, an omniscient mind ordering all things selected 
with perfect wisdom. 

(b) Moral attributes of God — We think of God as a 
concrete personality in whom the moral ideal is perfectly 
realised. To God we must ascribe what is highest in our 
nature. Hence we must ascribe to Him (i) benevolence and 
love towards His created beings and (ii) justice and impar- 
tiality towards moral beings. He regulates benevolence 
with justice. 

Now, some philosophers are of opinion that God, being 
infinite and absolute cannot be a person. According to them, 
tlie personality of God is inconsistent with His infinite 
character. How can the Absolute be a concrete, self-conscious 
living power having all the attributes of a person ? Thus 
Balfour holds that God is no doubt a person, but He is finite, 
because He externally related to men and is limited by them. 
Oil the other hand, Spinoza holds that God is an absolute 
substance, but He is not a person, because He is an abstract 
reality having no contents to be conscious of. But Hegel 
most logically shows that God is not only absolute but alsa 
a person. God, according to Hegel, is a self-con scioua 
absolute rational principle who involves the plurality of its 
contents as necessary stages of His self-manifestations and 
self 'fulfilment and thereby attains the concrete unity of 
experie^'ces and values. The objects of consciousness are not 
external God, but are evolved by God from within Himsell.. 
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So God, instead of being Tmited by any not-self^ is in the 
fullest sense a person as the contents of His consciousm^ss 
are the self-evolved materials of His own life. 

Q. 2. Explain the relation ot Ood to the world ana 
man, with special reference to the doctrines ot transcen- 
dence and immanence of Qod. 

Or, 

Discuss the different theories of the relation of Go4 
to the world and man. 

There are mainly three theories regarding the relation of 
God to the world and mn.n — (1) Deism, (2) Pantheism 
and (3) Theism. 

(1) Deism: — According to thi^ theory, God is wholly 
external or transcendent to the world and man. Before the 
creation of the world, God eternally existed in His perfect 
and Pelf-contained reality as an infinite, immutable, 
omniscient and omfiipotent self-conscious Being. Though He 
is essentially perfect and self-contained, and has no personal 
wants or needs, yet at a certain point of time He created the 
world including living bei. js out of nothing in accordance 
with His own will. Thereafter He imparted various necessary 
mechanical forces into the world for its function. He also 
imparted free wills into the finite selves created by Him so 
that they may freely do their own works, good or bad. Thus 
the world including man attained separate and independent 
existence outside God. Though the world is thus independent 
of and separate from God, yet when the world faces any crisis, 
God for the time being intervenes in it and saves it froip 
decay and disaster. But except in cases of great emergencies 
the world ^including man goes on under the Influence of its 
inherent forces and human free wills independeift of ^od lust 
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as a machine becomes independent of its maker and functions 
out of its own inherent forces. 

CritiSiam : — Though the doctrine oE deism as a form of 

r- 

monism believes in one God as the supreme reality of the 
world and emphasises the freedom of the finite selves^ yet it is 
open to some objections. Firstly, deism assumes that 'the 
world was created in time, prior to which its Divine cause 
existed from eternity without it.* Now the question is — why 
did God create the world at that particular time ? Dr. H. 
Stephens truly remarks, “If God existed from all pre-eternity 
without a world, it is difficult to understand Why He became 
active and creative at a particular point ? What need had 
God for a world at this point ? Why did he not continue 
wrapt up in His own self-sufficient unity for all post- 
eternity Secondly, deism assumes that God instead of 
remaining inside the world becomes completely external and 
transcendent to it after its creation. But against this view 
it may be said that God would be limited by the world lying 
external to Him, and thus He would lose His infinitude. 
Thirdly, if God be aloof from His creation including human 
beings, then it cannot appeal to the deep religious sense of 
man. A man of religion \rants that God should be very close 
to him. Blit a distant deity wholly transcending the world 
and man destroys His close personal relation to mankind. 

(2) Pantheism : — According to this theory, God is 
wholly immanent in the world and man. Pantheism is the 
view that all is God azid God is alb i.e., the world is God and 
God is the world. While deism holds that God is wholly 
transcendent and external to the world, pantheism denies the 
transcendence of God and conceives God as wholly immanent 
in the spatio-temporal world. In other words, pantheism 
maintaiifs that God is'identical with the world-process and is 
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its essence or ind^-elling spirit^ and so anything distinct from 
God is not a reality but an unreal appearance or^ illusion. 
God. is the only reality ; the world of things and minds ane 
simply aspects or modes of Him, these have no substantial 
existence of their own ; all finite things are merged and 
swallowed up in the reality of God who is the only substance. 
Thus pantheism is called all-God theory, because so much 
emphasis is laid on the immanence of God that pantheism 
virtually denies reality to all the things of the world. It 
denies the substantial reality of the W'orld and recognises the 
reality of God alone. 

Spinoza is the reputed author of the doctrine of pantheism 
in modern philosophy. He says that God is the absolute 
substance or reality ; The worlds of things and minds, have 
no real or substantial existence of their own. In India the 
Upanisads and the Advaita Vedanta philosophy are generally 
pantheistic, because Brahma or Atman is regarded as the sole 
reality without any second. The world, according to the 
Sankara A?edanta, is an unreal and illusory appearance. 

Criticism : — Though pantheism emphasises the unity of 
the universe by making God .*,8 essence or indwelling spirit 
and though it advocates a high-toned religious view by 
speaking of full dependence of man on God> yet this theory 
is open to some serious objections. Firstly, x^^i^theism over- 
looks the concrete nature of the divine personality which 
objectifies itself in and through the xdurality of things and 
beings. This theory makes God a meaningless abstract 
unity devoid of objective contents by denying the substan- - 
tial existence of the world of things and minds. Thus 
pantheism goes against the testimony of our ^general self- 
-consciousness .w'hich actually reveals that we are^ indi- 

viduals with the feelings of iiiiiquenesB. Secondly, pantheism 
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by denying the independent existence of the finite selves 
destroys^, freedom, morality, sel {'development and values, 
^rhe attributes, relations and individualities are all reduced 
to illusions. As all changes, modlBcations and developments 
are denied, reality is reduced to \ a static existence. 
Subject and object, mind and nature, being merged in the 
all-swallowing Substance, knowledge-relation becomes an 
utter impossibility. 

(3) Theism : — According to this theory, God is both 
immanent in the world and traiiscender»t to it ; He pervades 
the world and at the same time transcends it ; His infinite 
and eternal entity and power are not exhausted within this 
finite and limited world 5 He maintains His existence even 
by transcending the world ; the world is only a partial 
expression of God’s infinite spirit and power. As in theism 
God is regarded as both immanent and transcendent in 
relation to the world, so this theory effects a combination 
of deism and pantheism. 

Martineau and Hegel are the main advocates of theism ; 
but there is a difference between their views. According 
to the theism of Martineau, God is both immanent and 
transcendent in relation to the physical world or nature, but 
He is completely transcendent to the finite selves or human 
beings He does not at all reside within them. After crea- 
ting the selves or men and endowing them with free wills 
or Volitions, God has kept them quite distinct and separate 
from Himself and does not interfere with their independent 
existence and activities. In Martineau’s view, if God were 
immanent in the selves or men, then their independent 
existence and free wills would be hampered ; So God 
voluntarily^ reducec^ His infinitude and made Himself limited 
and ha^ been residing entirely outside the finite selves. But 
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W6 oaiinot accent Martineau’s vie^r on the ground that 
God who is essentially infinite cannot makjB Hims^f finite 
even by His will. 

Oil the other hand# according to the theism of Hegel, 
God is immanent and transcendent in relation to both the 
tirorld and the finite selves or men ; both the world and 
the finite selves are the self-expressions of God, but His 
existence and power being infinite and eternal, He is not 
exhausted within the limit of the world and selves through 
which He reveals Himself# He even transcends them and 
resides in His own perfect, eternal and infinite nature. In 
one word, God is immanent in both the world and men 
and at the same time i.s also transcendent to them. This 
kind of theism as advocated by Hegal is known as Pan-cn- 
theism, because God includes and comprehends both 
^ the world and selves within His own infinite and 
perfect existence. All is in God ( pan — all, en = in, tbeos 
= God ). 

HegeWs Panentheism has rightly recognised only one 
fundamental reality of God who does not negate the objective 
contents of the universe, but who realises His concrete 
nature by eternally evolving out of His own infinite being 
the world of things and minds and giving them reality of 
different degrees. “The world of things and minds instead 
by being* absorbed in the all-inclusive reality of God, enjoys 
relative reality, discharges its function and realises its 
values within the concrete reality of God.*^ The diversities 
of the world and spirits are evoli^;^ by God and are 
sustained or preserved within Him ; again, God Himself 
as a concrete unity necessarily unfolds Himself in and 
through the plurality of things and min\}s and ^eali^s His 
development# richness and fulfilment through them. Thus 
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Hegers paneiitheisni pfTers a most satisfactory view of the 
relatiori^of God^to the world and men. 

Q. 3. Explain and examine Deism as a theory regarding 
the relation between God and the world. 

According to Deism, God is wholly external or trans- 
-cexident to the world and man. Before the creation of the 
world God eternally exi'^ted in His perfect and self-contained 
reality as an infinite, immutable, omniscient and omnipotent 
self-conscious Being. Though He is essentially perfect and 
self-contaiiiod, and has no personal wants o^ needs, yet at a 
certain point of time He created the world including living 
beings out of nothing in accordance with His own will for 
giving joy and happiness to the living beings. Again, some 
thinkers hold that there was matter independently existing 
outside God, and God created the world out of the pre- 
existing matter. Thereafter He imparted various necessary 
mechanical forces into the world for its function. Thus the 
world, being created by God, attains its separate and inde- 
pendent existence outside Him and runs on by itself in 
accordance with its inherent laws and forces without constant 
divine intervention. As God created the world. He is 
regarded as its firs>t or primary cause •, and the necessary 
physical forces imparted by God into the world are called the 
second causes, because tlie<^e forces enable it to go on of itself 
and perform its own works. Though the world is thus 
independent of and separate from God, yet when the world 
faces any crisis, God for the time being intervenes in it and 
saves it from decay and disaster. 

God created not only the world, but also the different 
finite selves. Thereafter God imparted into them free wills, 
and with the freedom of the wills the finite selves do their 
own works, good or bad, and can commit even moral evils or 
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Bins transgressing the divine purpose apd thus workout theit^ 
own destiny. So the free wills also are the second pauses. 
Of course, when the human race is about to decay due to * 
excessive sins and corruptions, God for the time being 
intervenes in order to save the society from decay. But except 
in cases of great emergencies the world including man goes on 
under the influence of the secondary causes being independent 
of God just as a machine becomes independent of the maker 
and functions out of its own inherent forces. 

Criticism : — Though the doctrine of deism as a form of 
monism believes in one God as the supreme reality of the 
world and emphasises the freedom of the flnite selves, yet it ia 
open to the following objections : — 

(a) Deism is based upon the theory of creation of the* 
world at a particular point of time which goes against the- 
evidences of science in favour of evolution, so deism cannot 
be supported on scientific grounds. 

(b) Deism assumes that ‘the world was created in time> 
prior to which its Divine cause existed from eternity without 
it.’ Now the question is — why did God create the world at 
that particular time ? Dr. H. Stephens truly remarks, ''If 
God existed from all pre-eternity Avithout a world, it is difficult 
to understand why He became active and creative at a 
particular point ? What need had God for a world at this 
point ? Why did He not continue wrapt up in His own self- 
sufficient unity for all post-eternity ?” If He had no want or 
need of His own (which He as a perfect Being should not 
have), then did He create the world oM^ of His whim and 
arbitrariness ? Again, God is eternally a conscious Being, 
and consciousness necessarily involves an object. So the 
^world must be the object of Divine con^iousnes^. (^d aa 
supreme consciousness would be an empty absjjjraction* 
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without the world which is the objective content of His 
consciopsness. So when God is eternal, the world as God*e 
^ necessary object of consciousness mast also be eternal and' 
thus the world mast have existed from eternity at least in a 
rudimentary form. The existence 6^^ all-conscious and all- 
knowing God is not possible for a single moment without the 
world which is His necessary manifestation or objectification. 
So an eternal correlativity of God and the world must be 
admitted. 

(c) Deism assumes that God instead of remaining inside 
the world becomes completely external and transcendent to it. 
In other words, God resides outside the world and man after 
creation is complete. But against this deistic view it may be 
said that God is essentially infinite and all-pervading. If 
there be any world outside Him, then God would be limited 
by it and in that case He would lose Mis infinitude. Hence 
at least for the v^^'^^^^'^^tion of the infinite and unlimited 
character of God we cannot conceive anything outside Him. 
We must admit that God as an infinite Being is immanent in 
the world and at the same time transcends it. 

(d) Deism holds that after the creation of the world God 
resides outside it and remains indifferent to it. He does not 
usually think of it as it independently goes on under the 
infiuence of its inherent secondary causes, but He intervenes 
only in times of emergency. But it may be asked here that 
if God be aloof from His creation and indifferent to it, then 
why should He be suddenly eager to save the world during 
emergency ? This shows that God never remains indifferent 
to and aloof from His creation, but has an intimate relation to 
it« Really speaking, the world cannot go on under the 
influence oi^ its mechanical forces. If God be not immanent 
in the world as its regulative and guiding principle, we cannot 
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explain the order and design > unity and harmony of the world- 
system. 

> (e) The deistio view is too anthropomorphic, as the 
relation between God and the world has been conceived in 
analogy with the relation between a human artificer and his 
machine. But this analogy is not sound. A human machine- 
maiker is furnished with necessary materials lying outside him 
out of which he makes a machine, and he makes the machine 
to earn his livelihood. But God creates the world out of His 
own self and from nothing outside Plim, and He cannot be 
prompted by any feeling of want for the fulfilinent of which 
he may create the world. 

(f) The doctrine of deism does not generally appeal to 
the deep religious sense of man. A man of religion wants 
that God should be very close to him and that He must be a 
Roving God who has absorbing interest in man. But Deism 
^ppeaks of a distant deity wholly transcending the world and 
thus this theory destroys the close personal relation between 
God and man. Again , deism suggests that man enjoys 
absolute freedom being wholly independent of the divine 
interference. But we should point out that human will can 
not claim absolute freedom, but enjoys only relative freedom 
quite ill harmony and consistency with the universal 
divine will. 

Q. 4. Explain and Examine Pantheism as a theory of 
the^ relation between Qod and the world. 

According to Pantheism, God is wholly immanent in the 
world and man. Pantheism is the view, that all is God and 
God is all, i e. the world is God and God is the world. Thus 
this theory is a reaction Deism. While deism ^holds that 
God is wholly transcendent or external to the T7orld« 
pantheism denies the transcendence of God and coji^ceives 
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God as wholly immanent in the spatio-temporal world. In 
other wocds, pantheism maintains that God is identical with 
the world-process and is its essence or indwelling spirit^ and 
so anything distinct from God is not a reality but an unreal 
appearance or illusion. God is the only reality ; the worlds 
of things and minds are simply aspects or modes of Him> 
these have no substantial existence of their own ; all finite 
beings are merged and swallowed up in the reality of God who 
is the only substance. Thus pantheism is called all-God 
theory, because so much emphasis is laid on the immanence 
of God that pantheism virtually denies reality to all the 
things of the world. 

The theory of pantheism is called by several names. It is 
known as the doctrine of complete divine immanence since it 
lays sole emphasis that God is wholly immanent in the world j 
and is identical with it. It is also called abstract monism in ^ 
as much as it abstracts the one from the many and admits the ’ 
reality of the one only at the cost of the many. Again, this 
theory is k nown as acosmism as it denies the substantial 
reality of the cosmos or world and recognises the reality of 
God alone. Some forms of pantheism speak of the finite 
things and beings as mere modes or modifications of God 
who is the absolute substance, while some other forms go to 
the extreme of characterising the finite things and beings as 
illusory. But whatever may be the forms of pantheism, it 
pays scant attention to the finites and glorifies God, the 
absolute substance, as the only reality. As a result, the 
substantive existence of the forces of nature and volitions 
of man is denied for all practical purposes. 

Pantheism originates from a sense of dependence of the 
thing., of the unwerse which cannot be regarded as self- 
ezistent or independent. Spinoza is the i^eptlted author of 
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this doctrine in modern philosophy. He says that God is the 
absolute substance or reality ; the worlds of tl^ngs and 
minds have no real or substantial existence of their owA 

“Individual things lack independence of every sort Finite 

things are modi of the infinite substance, mere states, variable 
states, of God. By themselves they are nothing, since out of 
God nothing exists. They possess existence only in so far as 
they are conceived in their connection with the infinite, that 
is, as transitory forms of the unchangeable substance.^’ In 
India, the Upanisads and the Advaita Vedanta philosophy 
are generally pantheistic, because Brahma or Atman is 
regarded as the sole reality without any second. The world, 
according to the Sankara Vedanta, is an unreal and illusory 
appearance. 

Criticism : — The great merit of pantheismis that it empha* 
sisea the unity of the universe and makes God the essence or 
indwelling spirit of all things. In this respect, it is more satis- 
factory than pluralism, materialism and deism. Again, 
pantheism advocates a high-toned religious view as it speaks 
of full dependence of man on the supreme Being who is his 
essence or indwelling spirit. If any man believes that God 
is everything and everything is God, then such a man will 
undergo such a modification that he cannot but do what is 
right, and Sins will never touch him. in fact, the pantheists 
in all ages are noted for their spotless character and high- 
toned religious sense. We find how chaste are the lives of 
the pantheists like Parmenides, Spinoza and the Vedantists 
in general “The attraction of Pantheism and of pantheistic 
systems of philosophy lies in this, that they meet the cravings ' 
of the religious mind for absolute union with God and of the 
speculative mind for intellectual unity/’ ^(John (^ird)^ 

It is a matter of great regret that Pantheism j^as been 
W. Phi.— 14 
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misunderstood by some writers as painted atheism. But it is 
nothing ^iit gross misinterpretation of pantheism which really 
it^ys sole emphasis on God and inspires man to merge himself 
ill Godt while atheism denies God altogether. 

Pantheism^ however, is open to the following serious 
objections : — 

• (a) As in pantheism God is viewed as wholly immanent 
ill the world, the whole being of God has thus been completely 
exhausted within tlie world and He has no scope of transcend- 
ing the limit of the world. In this w^ay God has been reduced 
to a finite thing and His infinitude has been lost. But, 
according to the pantheists, God is an infinite substance. 
Then how can He be limited to the world ? So we must admit 
that God is both immanent in the world and at the same time 
transcendent to it in order to preserve His infinite character. 

(b) According to pantheism, God alone is the reality, 
while the world and man have no substantial existence of 
their own. But if God does not express Himself in and 
through diverse objects. He will be a meaningless abstract 
unity devoid of objective contents. In fact, God must be 
Ibdmitted as a concrete unity who objectifies Himself in and 
through the plurality of the things and beings and attains 
His development, richness and fulfilment through them. But 
pantheism overlooks this aspect. 

(c) Pantheism goes against the testimony of our general 
9elf-consciousness which actually reveals that we are real 
individuals with the feelings of uniqueness. 

. (d) Religion presupposes a relative distinction between 

the worshipper and the worshipped. But if we accept pan- 
theism, then the worshipper becomes a non-entity. In that 

t* 

case t\^ere iB|^ill remain nobody to worship God. So pantheism 
appears to be unsatisfactory from the religious standpoint. 
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(e) Pantheism by denying the independent existence o£ 
the finite selves destroys freedom, morality^ self-development 
and values. 

To sum up : Pantheism makes Reality an abstract unity 
devoid of all contents. The attributes, relations and indivi- 
dualities are reduced to illusions. As all changes, modifications 
and developments are denied, reality is reduced to a static 
existence. ‘^Causal efficacy is replaced by mathematical 
necessity and all values are reduced to colourless facts. Our 
distinctions between truth and error, good and bad, and 
between beauty and ugliness become meaningless, as the 
entire systcin of things is transformed into a realm of mecha- 
nism. Moral responsibility becomes an empty ethical concept 
and freedom a convention of speech. Subject and object, 
mind and natuie are meigcd in the all-swallowing substance 
to the utter impossibility of knowledge relation.’^ (H. M. 
Bhattacharyya : The Principles of Philosophy). 

Q. 5. Give an account of Theism as a theory regard- 
ing the relation between God and the World. 

Or 

How far does Theism ree«^’:cile Deism and Pantheism f 

Or 

What, according to you, is the consistent and satis- 
. factory theory of the relation between God and the 
World ? 

By Theism we generally mean the view which recognises 
the existence of God. But the word 'Theism’ is also used in 
a special sense in which it is a view of the relation between 
God and the world. Theism will be discussed here only in 
this special sense. According to this special sense of theism# 
God is both immanent in the world and transce^jiden^to it ; 
"Tie pervades the world and at the same time transcends it ; 
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His infinite and eternal entity and power are not exhausted 
within this finite and limited world : He maintains His 
< existence even by transcending the world ; the world is only 
a partial expression of God’s infinite spirit and power. As in 
theism God is regarded as both immanent and transcendent 
in relation to the world, so this theot^y effects a combination 
of deism and pantheism. 

In fact* both deism and pantheism have been reconciled 
in theism with their defects and errors duly corrected. 
According to Pantheism, God is wholly immanent in the 
world i.e., He pervades the world and Is wholly identified 
with it \ no object of the world can exist distinct from, and 
independent of, God ; God and the world are the same and 
non-different. But in pantheism God being regarded as 
wholly immanent in the world. His infinite and eternal power 
has been exhausted in the finite world and His existence 
outside the world has not been admitted ; as a result, God 
who is essentially infinite has been reduced to finite and 
limited existence. Secondly, in pantheism the reality of God 
alone has been recognised, but the substantial existence of 
the' world has been denied. On the other hand, according to 
Deism, God is wholly transcendent or external to the world. 
But in deism though the substantial existence of the world is 
recognised, yet God becomes virtually limited by the separate 
and independent existence of the world, because according to 
this theory, God is not at all immanent in the world but He 
wholly transcends it. Moreover, as deism does not recognise 
any internal and organic relation between God and the world, 
it cannot properly explain the natural expression and self- 
realisation of God in and through the world. But theism 
whicl^reco^nises both the immanence and transcendence of 
Ood in relation to the world has duly removed the defects of 
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both deifiin and pantheism. According to theism, ^God is 
neither ivholly transcendent to the world nor wholly* 
immanent in it ; He pervades the world and at the same time 
remains outside it. Hence His infinite being is not completely 
exhausted within the world nor limited by the world, being 
outside it. Moreover# this theory recognises that there is an 
intimate and organic relation between God and the world, and 
God eternally expresses Himself and realises His essential 
nature in and through the world-process. In theism an in- 
separable relation between God and the world is recognised, 
and the real nature of one apart from the other cannot be 
conceived. The existence of God and the existence of the 
world are thought to be correlative ; the creation and preser- 
vation of the world are not possible without God ; again, God 
can not be an active and living conscious Self without creating 
khe world. Hence as God is necessary to the world, the 
world also is necessary to God, being His necessary self- , 
expression in and through which He eternally realises His 
concrete nature. 

Martineau and Hegel are : .^e main advocates of theism ; 
but there is a difference between their views. According to 
the theism of Martineau, God is both immanent and trans- 
cendent in relation to the physical world or Nature, but He 
is completely transcendent to the finite selves or human beings. 
He does not at all reside within them. After creating the 
selves or men and endowing them with free wills or volitions# 
God has kept them quite distinct and separate from Himself 
and does not interfere with their independent existence and 
activities. So the selves or men who are invested with 
^eedom of wills are not at all the passive instrument of ^od# 
%i!lt they move on theii? own initiative, act according to their 
own needs or purposes and work out their own destiny. 
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MartinejiU holds that God is both inside and outside the 
'External material world ; so the power which is revealed in 
Nature or the material world is only a part of the divine 
energy. His infinite possibility is not completely exhausted in 
the actual order of space and time in the material world, but 
remains even outside it. But, in Martineau^s view^ if God 
be immanent in the selves, or men, then the independent 
existence .and free wills of the selves or men will be hampered v 
moreover, the sins committed by the finite selves will defile 
the Holy God ; so God voluntarily rediiceu His infinitude and 
made Himself limited and has been residing entirely outside 
the finite selves or human beings without being at all 
immanent in them> so that the freedom of the finite individual 
selves may be saved. Of course, though God does not bear any 
internal or organic relation to the finite stives, yet He is not 
actually indifferent to their interests and actions ; indeed, He 
is the perfect form of the selves’ moral ideals and the different 
selves of the world proceed along the paths of their respective 
duties by pursuing the supreme purpose and design of the 
Divine Being. In the words of Martinean, God is ‘the cause 
of all our possibilitie.s without being responsible for our 
actnalitie-^.’ ^‘Theism is in no way committed to the doctrine 
of God external to the world, but is at liberty to regard all 
the cosmical forces as varieties of the method assumed by his 
conscious causality, and the whole of Nature is the evolution 
of his thought.^’ “The whole external universe we un- 
reservedly surrender to the Indwelling Will, of which it is 
the organized expression.” But, however, “the voluntary 
nature of moral beings must be saved from pantheistic 
absojTptiot^', and be left standing as, within its sphere, a free 
cause other than the Divine, yet homogeneous with it.” Tblv 
ill brief, is the account of theism given by Martineau. 
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On the other hand, according to the theism of Hegel; 
God is immanent and transcendent in relation t# both the 
world and the finite selves or men ; both the world and the 
finite selves are the self-expressions of God, but His existence 
and power being infinite and eternal, He is not exhausted 
within the limit of the world and selves through which He 
reveals Himself, He even transcends them and resides in His 
own perfect, eternal and infinite nature. In one word, God is 
immanent in both the world and selves and at the same time 
is also transcendent to them. This kind of theism as 
advocated by Hegel is known as Pan-en-theism, because; 
accordiTig to this view, God includes and comprehends both 
the world and selves within His own infinite and perfect 
existence. All is in Ood {Pan = all, en^iuy theos =* Ood). 

If we compare the views of Martineau and Hegel, we find 
that the theism of Martinoau has certain defects, while the 
tVieism advocated by Hegel is free from the defects and as 
such it is satisfactory. In Martineaii’s theism, God is 
considered as wholly transcendent or external to the selves or 
men ; in that case God becor ^s limited by them. Of course, 
it has been held by Martineau that such limitation is the 
voluntary self -limitation on the part of the divine being ; but, 
we should point out, that it is not possible for God who is 
esscintially infinite and unlimited to become so limited. 
Secondly, the selves which are in fact finite and imperfect 
cannot have absolute freedom nor can exist wholly indepen- 
dent of, and apart from, God. In religious life the selves 
must be inseparably related to God the absolute indepen- 
dence or freedom on the part of the selves virtually amounts 
to licentiousness or lawlessness ; the wills of the finite selves 
>must be limited by the divine will, the opefatioff of the 
human wills is in fact restricted in accordance y^ith ttie divine 
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plan and purpose. Moreover, if God do not guide and control 
human a<^tions, He cannot be really called omnipotent. On 
^e other hand, Hegel’s panentheism has rightly recognised 
the relative freedom and independence of the finite selves as 
they are considered the partial and fiti^ite expressions of the 
Supreme divine self ; though the finite selves are endowed 
with the power of self-determination, yet they have not been 
completely separated from the divine control and guidance, 
rather an organic and inseparable relation between God and 
the selves has been established so that the wills of the selves 
cannot go beyond the divine plan and frustrate the divine 
purpose. God, being immanent in the selves or human beings^ 
order, harmony and sense of responsibility prevail in human 
actions, and an irresistible effort to realise the divine self is 
noticed in the human spirits. In short, according to Hegel’s 
panentheism, both the world and selves or men are the 
obiective expressions o£ God, and He has been realising His 
own self and supreme purpose in and through them. It is the 
essential nature of the Divine Spirit to comprehend the world 
and selves within its. perfect and infinite s^clf as a concrete 
principle of unity-in-plurality. Indeed, God is a supremely 
perfect and concrete Being. He is immanent in the world and 
finite spirits because these are His objective manifestations ^ 
again, He transcends them as their supreme ideal. The 
diversities of the world and spirits are evolved by God and 
are sustained or preserved within Him ; again, God Himself 
as a concrete unity necessarily unfolds Himself in and 
through the plurality of the things and beings and realises 
His development, richne.ss and fulfilment through them. 
**God as fir dynamic reality realises His own nature by 
differextiatiiCg Himself into the world of things and minds^ 
<with it^ attributes and relations, for therein lie His self*-" 
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realisation and self-fulfilment.” Hegel’s panentheism may 
also be called concrete monotheism or concrete mmim as it 
recognises only one fundamental reality of God who, of cours^ 
does not negate the objective contents of the universe, but 
who realises His concrete nature by eternally e'^olving out of 
His own infinite being the world of things and minds and 
giving them reality of different degrees. ‘^The world of 
things and minds instead of being absorbed in the all-inclusive 
reality of God, enjoys relative reality, dischaiges its function 
and realises its values within the concrete reality of God.” 

Q. 6. Is there any distinction between God and the 
Absolute ? 

The Absolute is a self-existent and all-comprehensive 
reality 3 it is self-sufficient and thus it depends upon nothing 
outside itself. All the conditions are evolved by it from 
within itself, hence these are not external to it. It is the 
ultimate cause of the world and thus it itself is underived. It 
is also regarded as the all-inclusive and all consistent 
experience or universal principle upon w^hich all particulars 
depend. When the Absolute is considered by us from the 
emotional point of view and adored as the ultimate source of 
all our values, it is identical with God holding personal 
relation to mankind. Thus Hegel, the chief advocate of 
absolute idealism, identifies the Absolute of his philosophy 
with the God of religion. To Hegel God who is the Supreme 
Person is Himself the absolute reality ; He is the highest 
self-conscious principle of an organic uuity of the world and 
finite selves and the ultimate explanation of the world of 
experience. God as an absolute spirit comprehends the world 
and selves within His perfect and infinite self ^s a concrete 
^^^rinciple of Unity-in-plurality. Thus, {M^cordiiig to •Hegel, 
God and the Absolute are one and the same. In this^connec- 
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tion Hegel diflFers from Spinoza. In the absolutism of Spinoza 
we see tfiat God is, no doubt, the absolute substance, but his 
Absolute or God is an impersonal abstract reality ; on the 
other hand, in llegers philosophy we find that God or the 
Absolute is a living# self-con ^^eious concrete personality, and 
the finite world and finite spirits are the objective expressions 
or differentiations of the one all-inclusive Absolute or God. 
Whereas Spinoza’s God or the Absolute substance is 
'‘conceived statically after the manner of geometrical cate- 
go^ie‘^, wdiat we have in Hogel is the dyna/iic self-evolution 
of the Absolute Idea after the manner of a living spirit. In 
Hegelianism we have the infusion of Heracleitean flux into 
the very heart of Eleatic Being. 

There are, however, certain schools of thought which do 
not admit the identity of the God of religion with the 
Absolute of Philosophy. Arguments denying the identity 
between God and the xVbsolute have been put forward from 
two very impoitant quarters — one is represented by the 
modern pliirali-^ts like James, Ward, Rashdall, Me. Taggart, 
Schiller and Howisori ; atid tlio other is represented by the 
absolutists like Bradley and Bosanqiict and also Sankara, the 
founder of the Advaita Vedanta. 

The modern pluralists a^^sert that God is finite •, and the 
Absolute is not God alone, but a sy«^tem or unity containing 
God and all other finite thing-, and spirits. So God falls 
short of the Absolute. Thus James points out that God is 
‘only one of the caches’ of the distributive world ; and the 
Absolute is the wider cosmic whole of which God is a portion. 
Thus, according to the pluralists, the Absolute is a logical 
principle of^ impersC^nal unity, while God is a concrete bu' 
finite personality. In the hands of the pluralists God becomes 
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SO finite and personal that He is degraded to the human level 
and is subjected to the ilow and flux of time. 

A sharp contrast between God and the Absolute is also- 
emphasised in the absolutism of Bradley and Bosanquet. To 
Bradley the Absolute is not God. “The Absolute is neither 
personal nor impersonal but is a Supra-personal all-inclusive 
experience. The Absolute is related to nothing, because all 
relation implies limitation and therefore imperfection. In 
religion the finite wills of men stand in practical relation to 
God as in worship and piayer. Therefore, religion makea 
God imperfect by the very relation of the finite and the 
infinite will.” Thus, according to Bradley, the Absolute of 
philosophy is the higliest reality, and the personal God of 
religion is only the appearance of the Absolute to the religious 
consciousness. Bradley says, ‘^For me the Absolute is not 
God. God for me has no meaning outside of the religious 
consciousness, and that essentially is practical. The Absolute 
for me cannot be God, because in the end the Absolute i& 
related to nothing, and the ^ cannot be a practical relation 
between it and the finite will.” Bosanquet also says that the 
Absolute alone is the true or complete Individual. He refuses 
to identify it with the God of religion. Sankara also drawa 
a distinction between Brahman (the Absolute) and Isvara 
(God). The Absolute, according to him, is undifierentiated 
Being, an abstract priimiple of pure consciousness, an 
impersonal entity devoid of attributes ; while God or Isvara 
appears as a personal being endowed with attributes. Isvarav 
who holds a personal relation to the worshipper and is 
regarded as the creator, the sus-.tainer and the dpstroyer of the 
world is, according to Sankara, real dnly froA the^rdinary 
practical standpoint, but illusory from the highest or ultimate 
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(paramarthika) point of view. To Sankara Brahman or the 
Absolute zilone is real. 

The distinction between God and the Absolute as empha- 
sised by the pluralists on the one hand arkl by the absolutists 
on the other is not acceptable to us. The conception of God 
as a finite spirit or as a mere appearance of the Absolute does 
not satisfy man’s religious aspirations. To a worshipper God 
is always viewed as the absolute reality, and not as a being 
of lower category. In other words, God Himself is wor8hit>ped 
as the absolute reality, as the infinite spirit and as the perfect 
•embodiment of the ideal values — Truth, Beauty, Goodness and 
the Holy. The Absolute is not an abstract reality, but a 
concrete principle which includes the finite and iDarticular 
things of experience and at the same time goes beyond them. 
The Absolute is a concrete unity, an identity-in -difference, 
which comprehends and organizes the diverse finite experiences 
into a system. Thus the Absolute cannot be treated as an 
abstract, impersonal being, but should be regarded as a 
concrete. Supreme Person or God Himself. Ramanuja 
rightly identifies Isvara with Brahma possessed of excellent 
attributes. Royce, a Neo-Hegelian, also identities God with 
the Absolute. He regards God as an infinite self conscious 
spirit with infinite knowledge, love and will. God instead of 
falling short of the Absolute is Himself the absolute reality. 
In this connection Dr. Radhakrishnan’s view is w'orth- 
fnentioning. According to him, the self, God and Absolute 
are the different aspects of the one universal spirit. ^*The 
self is the manifestation of the spirit in the human centre, 
through the bo^ly and mind of man. God is the spirit con- 
ceived mu the reality manifested in the world at larger 
Absolute the spirit conceived as the infinite possibility of 
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which the present world is only one actual manifestation.’’ 
(Dr. D. M. Datta : Contemporary Philosophy). 

Q. 7. How is the individual self related to God or tfie- 
Absolute ? 

To understand the relation between God and the indivi- 
dual self it is necessary to explain at the outset what we mean 
by the selE and God. The individual selves are finite persons 
each of whom is a relatively free and independent agent acting 
for his own ends and occupying a unique place in the world 
of objects. As for the idea of God we may say without much 
fear of contradiction that it is the idea of a perfect and 
infinite spirit who is self- existent and is the ground and reason 
for the existence of the world of finite things and beings and 
is, in this sense, the creator of the world of finite objects 

According to the pluralistic idealism of Prof. Ward, 
Howison and others, God is to be conceived as a spirit who is- 
distinctly real in relation to the other distinctly real finite- 
selves. The finite selves are eternal and self existent centres 
of free activity. They are not created by God in the same 
way as machines are made by 3 or a pot is made by a potter. 
God is the final cause that moves other selves towards the 
divine end and make them freely cooperate as members of a 
republic for the realisation of a supreme common ideal. God 
is thus wholly transcendent in relation to the finite se’ves. He 
is the final cause in relation to finite spirit. On this view, 
therefore, God is a supreme self above otherselves who are as 
real and independent as God Himself. He is the head of city 
of free citizens. According to pluralistic idealism, the finite 
selves are uncreated and self-existent free beings. Hach of 
them has an independence of his own although! they are all 
members of a society. If it be asked hOw are these ftee and 
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independent persons harmonised into a society, the answer 
^iven is that it is by attraction of an ideal vision, the vision 
the city of God. 

But the above pluralistic view of the relation between 
God and finite selves is open to certain series of objections. 
While admitting that a self cannot be the result of efficient 
causation, we cannot say that finite selves are self existent 
and eternal. It is by some immanent activity from within 
that they grow into real centres of activity. 

Further, it is difficult to understand how pluralism can 
be consistent with the unity of the world as that is implied 
ill its idea of a society of selves working for a coniinon idea. 
If, on the other hand, we take pluralism strictly and say that 
the world is purely an as-sociation of independent spirits and 
God is only a member or the presiding member of the associa- 
tion, then the unity of association becomes finite and limited 
and ceases to be the infinite and omnipotent spirit who is the 
God of religion. 

Spinoza, on the other hand, holds that God is immanent in 
both world and man. irto man has no independent existence 
apart from God. As God is immanent in man, man is deprived 
of his real or substantive existence. He is nothing but 
illusory modes. Let us turn to the philosophy of monistic 
idealism or absolute idealism. The dilTerent schools of idealism 
agree in accepting the Hegelian conception of God as the 
absolute spirit who has evolved the whole world of finite 
things and minds from within Himself and in whom, therefore, 
finite selves are included as factor or organs of the divine life. 
Finite selves have no reality outside and independent of God. 
They are relatively real and free selves as included withiu 
and ccKiditioued by God. 
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According to Bradley and Basanquet, finite Pelves have no 
ultimate reality and individuality. The absolute is the all- 
inclusive reality. The plurality of souls is an appearance du% 
to imperfection incidental in their finitude. In the absolute, 
they are absorbed, transformed and finally lost. Their separate 
and distinct existence vanishes and they become one with the 
Absolute when they reach their perlection. Pringle Pattison 
thinks that this view is inconsistent with our greater experi- 
ence. Our deepest religious experience and our liigheet moral 
and aesthetic sentiments bear unmistakable testimony to our 
true reality and dijstinct individuality as finite agents or free 
{)ersons. Even in the feelings of unity with God or the 
Absolute there is embodied a recognition of ourselves, as 
distinct selves who dc-ire and enjoy the feelings of one-ness 
with God. 

Prof. Royce off'ers the following solutions of the above 
difficulty. According to him, the real ego of man is the totality 
of his experiences in so far as ho consciously views them as, 
in their meaning, the struggling but never completed, 
expression of his coherent idea of life. The ego is an indivi- 
dual only in relation to its consciously selected unique 
purpose. But at the same time its individuality is not lost in 
the absolute divine purpose since the uniqueness that is 
consisting of the individual self is itself a portion of the 
divine purpose. Moreover, the individual is also free because 
the uniqueness constituting his nature is determined by 
nothing in the absolute purpose except this uniqueness itself 
and also because the individual’s selected purpose is deter- 
mined neither by the contents of his experience nor by the 
necessity of his thought. The individual is thus free in the 
freedom whereby God selects his unique purpose^hat consti- 
tutes the individuality of this individual. Our very existence 
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is the embodiment of the divine freedom. We are free with 
identically the same freedom as is God’s freedom. Our freely 
r.hosen purpose which is our self is God’s purely chosen pur- 
pose. We are each an individual as representing a unique 
purpose. The absolute purpose is thus a unity of many pur- 
poses and each purpose within it represenW a distinct indivi- 
dual. Hence finite selves do not lose their reality and freedom 
even when included within God or the Absolute. The Absolute 
includes within itsetf all finite selves each of which ‘is 
striving to realise a purpose which is a fraction of the absolute 
purpose’. 
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Q. 1. Is the human will free ? How Is the eoneeptlno 
of human freedom consistent with divine fore-knowledga 
or omniscience ? 

Or, 

"Finite beings are ruled by necessity.” Give a critical 
exposition of this view. 

Or, 

How is the concept of human freedom reconcilable 
with the idea of causality ? 

There is a long-drawn controversy regarding the probleib 
human freedom. Is human will free or is it thoroughly 
determined by external circumstances ? Those who uphold 
human freedom maintain that human actions are not complete- 
ly determined by external conditions, but are determined by 
his own self or character <»iid regulated by his own choice. 
On the other hand, those who deny human freedom maintain 
that man is a passive creature of external eircumstances, his 
actions are thoroughly determined by his own organic condi- 
tions and physical and social environment in which he lives, 
moves and has his being. Hence there are two oppodte 
theories which are explained below : — 

(1) Necessitarianism or Deteriuliiism According to 
this theory, human will is not free : man has no freedom at i^. 
' D* Arcy has very clearly explained the theory of necessitaift' 
anism or determinism in the following words : — ^\'The^E>et«rihi^ 
nist holds that in - every case volition is determined by the 
strongest motive^ In most oases the - man yields at edet, 

W. Phi.— 15 
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because there is just one motive influencing him at the time. 
Bi^t sometilues there is a conflict. Opposing motives meet in 
his mind> and whichever motive is strongest prevails and> 
consequently, determines the action. But, in no case, accord- 
ing to this theory, can the man be said to be self determined. 
The mind is regarded as a fleld whereon motives of many sorts 
contend and decide. Action always follows, and must follow, 
the strongest motive ; just as the physical effect always 
follows, and must follow, the physical cause. The Determi- 
nist goes further still and refers all motives to facts and 
events which he regards as independent of the will. He makes 
the decisions of the self arise ultimately by physical causation 
out of the not-self. Motives, according to this theory, origi- 
nate from the interaction of character and circumstances. 
Any one who knew a man^s character and circumstances 
accurately, could foretell his conduct with unerring precision. 
Character alters, of course, during life, but it alters according 
to necessary laws. It must be traced ultimately to circums- 
tances, ,the constitution of the man's bodily organism, the 
,things and events he has seen and experienced, and certain 
mental predispositions which are his by heredity." Thus man 
As always determined by things and events which are external 
to his own self. Now, the modern determinists, in support of 
their view, refer to (a) the law of causation and (b) the 
possibility of fore-knowledge. 

(a) As every event must have a cause, so every human 
action must be due to some antecedent cause. In that case 
human action is not free, but is determined by some antece* 
'4ent cause. In the language of Hume, ^"Necessity makes an 
essential parfi of causation ; and consequently liberty, by 
•removing necessity, ' removes all causes, and is the very same 
.thing witlti chance.. ..Our actions have a cop stant union with 
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our motivePj. tei^perp^ and circumstances.” Hence liberty- 
theory cannot stand. 

jb) It is possible to predict the future actions of ma#* 
This possibility of fore-knowledge of human actions implies 
pre-determination. We can foresee human actions^ because 
they are determined- by antecedent causes (antecedent causes 
being known, future actions of man can easily be foreseen). 
Moreover, God who is the omniscient spirit and all-conscious 
governor of human beings can foresee all actioi^s of man and 
thus can determine them beforehand. So human will and 
action cannot be free. 

(2) The Theory of Free-Will, Liberty of Self-determi- 
nation . — According to this theory, human will is free. 
Though man is influenced by external physical and conditions^ 
yet he has the power of reacting upon them and can determine 
the direction and strength of his own desires and motives by 
the exercise of his own reason. Man is not the passive 
product of circumstances, but is an active rational being who 
can make free choice between alternative courses of actions. 
Secondly, freedom of will does »'ot mean that man should dis- 
charge his actions without any cause. In fact, his action is 
caused and determined by his own self and character. Our 
self'Conciousiiess confirms that our self determines our action s» 
and we are not entirely determined by things which are out- 
side our control. We are clearly conscious in every action 
that we are free to do it or not to do it. Lastly, the fact 
that future actions of man can be foreknown does not imply 
that these actions are already pre-d<:termined. We can 
predict the actions of free agents if we know their motives 
and circumstances. It is a common occurrence that different 
persons choosu and act similarly under the sVme gircums- 
tances. From this we, should not say that they^ have no 
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freedom of will. “That different peraom act in the same way 
when the:' have the same reason for doing so, is not inconsis'^ 
tent with their acting freely.^* Even divine foreknowledge of 
human actions does not disprove human freedom. Our belief 
that God foresees human actions d^es not imply that He 
determines beforehand how men shall act. God does not infer 
the future from the past ; to Him the past, the present and 
the future are all present immediately and intuitively in ‘one- 
eternal Now.^ Divine consciousness does not involve any 
process of time-series ; the distinction of prior and posterior’ 
or before and after is not applicable to God ; so divine fore-- 
knowledge does not indicate any pre-determination. Leibnitz 
rightly remarked, “God foresaw the sin, but He did not force 
the man to commit it.** Hence foreknowledge does not destroy 
freedom. Again, some thinkers hold that God has fore- 
knowledge of the general outline or possibilities of human 
actions, and not of the actual details of human actions. 
Aforeover, man who is a finite reiproduction of God partakes^ 
of the freedom of God and thus exercises his power of self- 
determination and self-regulation in his finite and limited 
sphere of existence. 

A comparative study of the two opposite theories explained 
above^ shows that the theory of free-will or self-determination 
is more satisfactory. Though man is not absolutely free, yet 
he has relative freedom. Man can adapt his desires and 
determine the course of his actions by freely exercising his 
power of rational self-determination with a view to realising 
his own highest good. 

Q. 2. Are there any grounds tor believing in the 
immortality ^t soul ? 

Or, 

What -reasons are theife tor thinking that the human 
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fDind continues to exist after the dissolution of the 
physical organism ? 

There is a good deal of controversy with regard to the 
<|ueation of the immortality of soul. We cannot verify in 
our experience bur belief in the immortality of soul. Our 
idea of self-realization and of evolving personality makes us 
cherish the faith that we shall survive our death i.e, the 
disintegration of the body and enter into new systems of 
relations in order to fulfil our functions as a factor of the 
world-plan. 

Though there is no empirical proof or evidence for our 
belief in the immortality of soul, the Society for Psychical 
Research has tried to demonstrate the belief in immortality 
scientifically. The spiritistic phenomena like "mediumistic 
trance’* "automatic writing', "messages’ coming from spirits, 
etc. claim to demonstrate the continuation of soul after 
death. But, in our view, the empirical evidences furnished 
by the psychic research society have not yet been able to 
•establish the continued immortality of soul. 

Plato and others have advanced some metaphysical 
arguments for the immortality of soul. According to Plato, 
the soul cannot be decomposed, because it is simple and 
indivisible. Again, reason which is essentially a divine 
element is the essence of the soul. So the soul which has a 
divine element as its essence is not perishable. Moreover# 
the soul had existed in the eternal world of ideas before It 
entered the body. Hence after death it will pass to the ^ 
eternal world of ideas again. According to i^ristc^le, soul 
has passive and active intellect; the* passive iutAlect ^3 
perishable as it depends upon the bodyj,r but tife active 
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intellect, being absolutely spiritual, is immortal and becomes 
identical with God- Berkely follows Plato and holds that the 
soul is immortal, bcause it is simple^ indivisible and incorpo- 
real. Leibnitz in similar manner maintains that the soul is 
immortal, because it is spiritual. 

Martineau discusses the proplem of immortality of soul by 
considering death in its three different aspects : — 

(1) Death in its physiological aspect^ 

(2) Death in its metaphysical aspect, 

(3) Death in its moral aspect. 

(1) Death in its physiological aspect : — ‘'Death, in its 
physiological aspect, is simvily a case of transformation of 
energy. On death, the body is decomposed into its elements, 
and the vital forces of tlie organism are dissipated. But these 
forces, according to the Law of Conservation of Energy, are 
not totally lor*t. Now, the Law of Conservation of Energy 
either includes mental energy or excludes it. If it applies to 
physieal energy only, tlien the mind or soul is independent of 
matter, and therefore may continue after death. The soul is 
not affected by the dissolution of the body. If, on the other 
hand, the law applies to physical as well as mental energy,, 
then meiital energy is not absolutely lost after death, but 
continues to exist in some form or other, just as physical 
energy is not lost. Thus immortality of the soul is not incon- 
sistent with the Law' of Conservation of Energy.” (Dr. J. N. 
Sinha : Introduction to Philosophy). 

(2) Death in its metaphysical aspect : — The metaphy- 
sical interpretation ^of death presses upon us the questions — 
What is it that survives the perishable organism ? If we call 
it the soul, what is the soul, what is the idea of it ? 
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The ancient philosophers regarded the soul as a subtle 
material thing which passes out of the body at^eath. To 
them soul was a mere visible ghost. But the modern concepfton 
of the soul is based upon the ultimate distinction between the 
subject and the object. The self is conceived as the conscious 
subject which ' remains essentially the same in the midst of 
perpetual changes in the object of consciousness. So the soul 
or self which is a principle of unity and continuity underlying 
the changing states and process is itself indestructible and has 
eternal scope of realising itself as an identical principle. 

(3) Death in its moral aspects : — In this connection 
Martineau refers to the Vaticinations’ or indications that 
there is after-life for which the present life is a mere prepara- 
tion. Martineau here speaks of (a) Vaticinations of the 
intellect y {b) Vaticinations of the conscience and (c) Vatid^ 
natio'ns in suspense. 

(a) Vaticinations of the intellect : — Though human 
intellect is limited by space and time, yet the intellect has a 
tendency to develop its power to gradually transcend the 
limitations of space and vime. But, as the aspiration of the 
intellect cannot be fully satisfied in the present life, we may 
reasonably believe in future life after death when the intellect 
will be able to overcome the bounds of space and time 
completely and attain its full development. 

{b) Vaticinations of the conscience : — Our conscience 
indicates that we should continue our existence even after 
death, because our self will require infinite time to realize the 
ideal of perfection. Thus the present life is a mere prepara- 
tion for a future life when we can attain higher position In 
the progressive scale of moral excellency. CouAinuo^s progress 
towards perfection presupposes the continued existence of the 
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•onl. Hence we are to believe in an after-life in which we 
oiay make farther progress towards perfection. 

^(c) Vatieinations in suspense : — An after-life is also 
implied in our consciousness of duty and responsibility. We 
find that in this life the vicious and>. guilty persons are not 
sufficiently punished, and the virtuous and dutiful persons are 
seldom happy. So we have to assume an aftet-life where 
justice will be maintained by causing a perfect coincidence 
of virtue with happiness and of vice with suffering. 



THEORIES OF TRUTH 

Q> 1 Distinguish between nature of truth and test of 
truth. 

The nature of truth refers to what constitutes truths 
i.e. what makes a judgment true. The test or criterion of 
truth} on the other hand, refers to how we come to know 
that our judgment is true, i. e,. it refers to the process or 
way of our measuring or appreciating the truth of a 
judgment. So there appears a distinction between the 
nature of truth and the test of truth. How truth is cons- 
tituted and how it is tested or known — these two propo- 
sitions appear to be different from each other, because a 
Judgment is already true or false, no matter whether we 
test and know it or not. In this connection the realists 
like Russell points out that a judgment becomes true when 
it corresponds to reality, though later on we may test its 
truth by some other means or ways like self-evidence, 
coherence or practical success. A judgment acquires truth 
or falsity by its agreement or disagreement with reality ; on 
the other hand, when we know that the judgment is self- 
evident or it does not contradict our previous stock of 
knowledge, but coheres with it or it works satisfactorily 
in pratice, then the truth becomes tested. So, according 
CO the realists, truth can exist even, it it is not known ot 
tested as such. 

There is, however, another school of thought known as ' 
^pragmatic school which holds that there is no J distinction 
oetween Che nature of truth, and the *test or criterion of 
truth* because the nature of truth lies in^ the teft of it* 
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A judgment, according to the pragmatists, is at first neither 
true or^false ; it is only when the judgment is tested or 
verified in practice that it acquires the nature of truth or 
falsity } when the judgment is know.n to work successfully 
in practice, it becomes true ; when it leads to unsuccess 
in practise, it becomes false- So the truth or falsity of a 
judgment arises only when it is verified in practice. 

We should point out in this connection that the prag* 
matic account of the nature of truth which lies in its* 
verification in practice is not acceptable to us. Again the 
realistic view that the nature of truth is different from 
the test of truth is also objectionable, because it is not 
proper to think that we are to test truth by certain cri- 
terion which is altogether different from its nature. In 
fact, truth is its own criterion ; truth is inseparable from 
its valuation. 

Q. 2. Give a * critical account of the different theories', 
of truth- 

The main theories of truth are the following • 

The Intuitionst or Self 'evidence Theory 5 — According to* 
this theory, truth and error are self-evident and immedia- 
tely apprehended. Truth is intrinsic to one kind of know- 
ledge i- c- some cases of knowledge are intrinsically true 
and arc directly known by us ; again, falsity is intrinsic 
to a different kind of experience and such erroneous 
experiences also are directly known by us. ^"Among modern 
intuitioni^ts, Lossky tries to show that truth and falsity 
arc known throu4h an immediate consciousness of their 
objectivity and subjectivity respectively- For him, truth 
is the^ objective and falsity the subjective appearance of 
an object, and the one is known as much directly as 
the otfecr. The appearance of a conch-shell as white is 
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objective and so true, while its appearance as yellow is 
subjective and, therefore false, and we have §n imme* 
diate consciousness of their objectivity* and subjeCtivi^, 
and so of their truth and falsity respectively.” (Dr. S- C* 
Chatter jee I The Prol lems of Philosophy) 

Criticism t — If truth and falsity exi'^t by tlieir own rights 
and can be apprehended as self-evident in our immediate 
consciousness, then doubt or error or contradiction bet- 
ween the experiences, which actually occurs in the sphere 
of knowledge cannot be explained. If truth and falsity be 
directly apprehended, then why should there be any con- 
flict between our experiences or difference of opinions 
between two persons ? We, of course, admit that truth 
or error is self-evident and immediately apprehended 
only in the sphere of our self-consciousness, but not in the 
case of our knowledge of objects other than the self. 

(2) The Coherence Theory : — According to this theory, 
a judgment is true when it is consistent with other re- 
levant judgments. Our intellect constructs a coherent 
system of knowledge in . hich all experiences are united 
into one organised whole ; bO no judgment can stand 
isolated from other judgments or beliefs already gained. 
Now, if a judgment is coherent with the system of know- 
ledge or beliefs already establh'^hed, it will be regarded 
as true ; on the other hand, if it contradicts the estab- 
lished system of knowledge, it will be rejected as false 
or erroneous. 

The coherence theory of truili is advocated by the 
Hegelians, according to whom no fact can exist indepen*^ 
dent of experience or thought. So they reject the view 
of the realists that truth lies in t|je corr^pon^ence of 
judgment or thought to the fact existing in the world in- 
dependent of experience or thought- The Hegelians i.c^ 
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the absolute idealists maintain that there can be no self* 
existent facts, they are» indeed, constructed by the mind 
S.S the objects of its knowledge. In this connection 
Joachim points out that experience or knowledge is not a 
relation between the mental and thfe non-mental ; both the 
factors are spiritual ; so there is nothing non-mental. Hence 
truth, instead of being a case of the correspondence of our 
idea with an extra-mental fact, is rather a case of coherence 
of two tets of ideas both belonging to the system of ex- 
perience* ‘'This experience, however, isi not the possession 
of any particular person* It is a universal experience which 
includes all particular experiences. In short, Joachim, as 
an absolute idealist, hold'^ that subjects and object^, ideas 
and facts all form parts of an absolute whole whose nature 
is spiritual* This Absolute is a S3lf-realizing and self-ful* 
tilling system. Coherence is the mark of this system in so 
far as this system is a dynamic synthesis or a unity that 
maintains itself by reconciling all its diverse moments or 
elements* Coherence as possessed by this absolute system 
of experience is the ultimate nature of truth — it is truth 
par excellence, or the ideal truth. (Dr D* M. Dutta : 
Contemporary Philosophy) 

It is not possible for man to fully realise the ideal of 
absolute truth. But whatever we know has some truths ; 
even our errors have partial truths. ‘'In general every 
error contains some truth, since it has a content which in 
some sense belongs to the universe. And on the other side all 
truths are in varying degrees erroneous.” (Bradley). Human 
truths and errors are alike partially false, so the distinction 

between; truth and error is one of degree* An error is 
further ^removed from the absolute than a truth. The rela- 
tive degtccs of truth are measured by reference to the 
ideal of absolute truth ; a knowledge which is more cohe- 
rent and comprehensive has a greater degree of truth than 
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a knowledge which is less coherent and comprehensive* 
In other words, our judgments have more treiths and 
less errors according as they are more complete and mofe 
comprehensive* On the other hand» our judgments have 
less truths and more errors according as they are less com* 
plete and less comprehensive. Thus truths have degrees 
in proportion to the degrees of coherence and comprehen* 
siveness that our judgments may possess. 

Criticism : — The coherence theory holds that truth lies 
in the consistency, harmony or coherence amongst the 
different parts of the system of our experience ; but mere 
self-consistency and freedom from contradiction cannot 
constitute truth ; what is true must be consistent with fact ; 
this aspect of correspondence of ideas with facts is ignored 
in the coherence theory. Again, the coherence theory 
cannot explain the real distinction between truth and 
^errorasit recognises every case of experience as partially 
true and partially false. 

(3) The Pragmatic Theory : — According to this theory^ 
a judgment is true, because it works satisfactorily in 
practice* The pragmatists like James, Dewey and others hold 
that the nature of truth lies in its verification in practice* A 
judgment, according to the pragmatists, is at first neither 
true nor false ; it is only when the judgment is tested or 
verified in practice that it acquires the nature of truth or 
falsity 5 when the judgment is known to work satisfactorily 
in practice i.e. when it proves useful or expedient in prac* 
tical experience, it becomes true v<^n' the other hand, when 
it leads to unsuccess in rractice, it becomes false* So tlbe 
truth or falsity of a judgment arises only when it^ veri^ 
fied in practice. In other words, the naturd of tjuth and 
ccrror is determined by the practical results ot ccmsequtoces. 
Trtfth is relative to human purpose and» valua&ns 
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man-made. Truth emerges only when a belief is found to 
be sound* workable and useful in practice. James expresses 
his pragmatic view by spying, “The truth of an idea is not 
a stagnant property inherent in it. Truth happens to an 

idea. It becomes true, is made true by events Truth is 

made just as health, wealth and strength are made m the 
course of experience.** ‘‘This means that the truth of an 
idea is constituted by its verifi ibility, and its verifiability 
means its ability to guide us prosperously through experi- 
ence- That is, if by following an idea wc can obtain certain 
experiences which for practical life are useful and valuable, 
then the idea becomes true ; if not, it turns out false. True 
ideas thus possess a practical value for us and we should 
have them for their practical value-’' (Dr. S. C. Chatteriee : 
The Problems of Philosophy) 

Criticism : — The pragmatic theory is not satisfactory for 
the simple reason that it regards the nature and criterion 
of truth as consisting in conative sitiNfaction or utility and 
thus reduces trut h to a personal and private affair instead 
of recognising an objective and universal stand ird to 
which truth must conform. Moreover, pragmatism wrongly 
holds that a judgment is true because it is useful. W e can 
point out from our common experience that true judgments 
are not always useful, and even false judgments may some- 
times be useful for certain purposes. Properly speaking, 
the nature of truth lies lu the correspondence of our 
ideas with facts, no matter whether such correspondence 
are known by us or not. A judgment becomes true by 
virtue of its correspondence with fact, though later on 
we many test its truth by some other means including 
practi^>l su(?ce«i8 or utility 

(4) The Correspondence Theory: — The correspondence 
theory 6f tiuth which is advocated by the realists in 
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^ various forms holds that a judgment is true if it agrees with 
or corresponds to a fact ; and it is false if it fails to do so 

Popular or naive realism holds that truth lies in a direcf 
correspondence between our consciousness and reality, 
i. e. in knowledge the reality is directly revealed m our 
consciousness. But if the real nature of objects be directly 
revealed in consciousness, then this theory cannot explain 
false apv>earance, illusion, dream, etc. 

Neo-realism has revived the theory of popular or 
common-sense realism in a modified form and holds that 
truth lies in the diiect co’-respondence between knowledge 
and its objects- The neo-realists show that in knowledge 
there is a numerical or structural identity between its 
centent and the object known, so truth which is a corres- 
pondence of knowledge with object involves a structural 
identity between the order an 1 arrangement of the parts of 
the physical object and those of the content of knowledge. 
But though the neo-realistic view of correspondence is an 
improvtment on the theory of popular realism, we cannot 
admit that the structural H.entity between the contents of 
knowledge and the objects of knowledge is universally 
present j in fact, such structural identity can be at best 
present in vi^ual and tactual images, and not in other cases 
of knowledge. Moreover, the neo realists by making all 
the facts of perception including illusions objective cannot 
satisfactorily explain the distinction between truth and 
. error. 

In order to overcome the difficuhlcs as involved in the 
above theory another modern realistic school known as 
critical realism has rivived in a modified form th^ copy 
theory of ideas as advocated by John Locke, ^cox^ng to 
Locke, the things of the external world cannot be directly 
known by the mind, but are known through' the medium of 
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ideas* When the ideas exactly correspond to pbjectSj 
i. e. wben the ideas exactly copy or resemble objects# then 
^our knowledge is true. But the difficulty in Locke’s view 
is — how is it possible to know whether or not our ideas 
correspond to the objects which ari^ external to the mind ? 
We cannot know the correspondence between the ideas in 
our minds and the facts outside. So the modern critical 
realists modify Locke’s view by holding that in our act oi 
knowledge the objects are presented to the mind through 
the medium of sense-data which are partly of the 
nature of mind and partly or the nature of the 
objects and intervene# between the mind and the 
objects* These sense-data, according to the critical realists# 
are non-physical# logical entities called character-corn* 
plexes or essences* Thus# according to critical realism# 
knowledge is true when the character-complexes are the 
real characters of the physical objects* But our objection 
to this view is that we cannot clearly understand how the 
character-complexes which are non-physical can partake of 

the characters of the physical objects and become identical 
with them. 

The correspondence theory of truth as advocated by 
Bertrand Russell, a modern realist# deserves special 
mention. "According to him# truth is to be defined by 
correspondence to fact, and not to experience* A propO“ 
sition is true when it corresponds with some real occu* 
rrence or fact. If we know the fact to which truth corres- 
ponds. i. e* if the proposition is suitably related to some 
experience, then we are said to know the proposition as 
tnio. But. a proposition may be true without our knowing 
it as tiime. ^The proposition ^it is raining^ is true if it is 
actually raining, tt may be that 1 am sleeping at the time 
and do not realize that it is raining^ But that would not 
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make the proposition ^it is raining* any less true« If I wake 
up and look ouc of the window of my room 1 would know 
that the proposition ^it is raining* is true. It follSws th^t 
truth as a character of propositions depends on their corres-* 
pondence to some real facts and that the knowledge of 
truth depends on its verification by experience/* ( Dr. S* C.- 
Chatter jee : The Problems of Philosophy )• This view of 
the correspondence idea o£ truth as expressed by Russell is 
known as the 'logical* theory of correspondence. This may 
be accepted as the satisfactory theory of the nature of 
truth, though with regard to the test of truth we may rely 
on coherence and pragmatic theories. The truth of self- 
consciousness, however, is self-evident ; knowledge of the 
self is, by itself, known to be true and does not require any 
extraneous test. 

Q 3. Can there be degrees of truth ? 

The theory of degrees of truth and reality is held by 
some Hegelians like Bradley and Bosan quet. 'All finites# 
in the Hegalian view, are expressions of the Absolute 
Reality in different ways, and all of them are fragmentary 
in nature and, therefore, imperfect. But in spite of their 
imperfections, all are not equally imperfect. Hegel him- 
self, we know, distinguished between the higher and the 
lower categories, on the criterion that the higher is more 
concrete, more complete or inclusive, more harmonious, 
whereas the lower is more abstract, less complete and less 
harmonious. , So Hegel arranged the categories of logic, 
nature and spirit in the ascending order of perfection. 

( Dr. D. M. Datta s Contemporary Philosophy ) 

This aspect of Hegel* s philosophy has influenced 
Bradley who regards all finites as appearances ohreality. 
As the finites are mere appearances, sc^ they aVe imperfect. 
But the different finites possess different degrees nf imper- 
W. Ph.~16 
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fcctions and as such different degrees of truth and reality. 
Bradley says> "Of two given appearances the one more 
wide, or ^inore harmonious, is more real. It approaches 
nearer to a single, all containing individuality. To remedy 
its imperfections, in ether words, wc should have to make a 
smaller alteration. The truth and the fact, which, to be 
converted in the Absolute, would require less rearrange- 
ment and addition, is more real and truer. And this is 
what we mean by degrees of reality and truth/' In similar 
manner Bosanquet also says that whatever possesses the 
greater degrees of individuality or coherence is relatively 
more real. 

But the Hegelians point out that the appearances cr 
imperfect things alone admit of degrees of truth and 
reality j and what is perfect has no degrees, it is alsolutely 
true or real. In the words of Bradley, "The Absolute, 
considered as such^ has of course no degrees ; for it is per- 
fect, and there can be no more or less in perfection. Such 
predicates belong to, and have a meaning only in, the world 
of appearance-*’ Thus, according to the Hegelians, there 
is only one system of truth which is the organised unity cf 
all experiences in one self-maintaining and all-inclusive 
whole, and this organised, all-coherent and all-in clusiv'c 
whole is nothing other than Absolute Experience. But 
human knowledge can attain different degrees of truth by 
forming more or less coherent and comprehensive wholes. 
It is not possible for man to fully realise the ideal of 
absolute truth. But whatever we know has some truth ; 
even our errors have partial truths. "In general every 
error contains some truth, since it has a content which in 
some sei se belongs to the universe. And on the other side 
alt trutht. are in varying, degrees erroneous.** (Bradley). 
Human ti Jths and errors arc alike partia;lly trup and parti- 
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ally false, so the distinction between truth and error is one 
of degree. An error is further removed from the*absolu4e 
than a truth. The relative degrees of truth are measured 
by reference to the ideal of absolute truth ; a knowledge 
which is more coherent and comprehensive has a greater 
degree of truth than a knowledge which is less cc^erent 
and comprehensive. In other words, our judgments have 
more truths and less errors according as they are more 
complete and more comprehensive. On the other hand> 
our judgments have less truths and more errors according 
as they are less complete and less c joiprehensive* Thus 
truths have degrees in proportion to the degrees of cohe- 
rence and comprehensiveness that our judgments may 
possess* 

Cridcism : — We cannot understand how the Absolute 
which is, according to Bradley, a non-relational reality and 
which has no degrees can contain relational wholes like 
finite things and selves and embrace degrees of truth* If 
the Absolute be no-relational, then it would be more 
reasonable to hold that the inite things and selves arc not 
only appearances but also negated in the Absolute and in 
that case the degrees of truth cannot be admitted. Again, 
it human judgments have partial truths and at the same 
time partial errors, then the real distinction between truth 
and error remains unexplained* 



RELATION 


Q. 1. What is the aatnre of RdatioD ? Is it aaternal 
or intamal ? 

A relation always presupposes at least two things between 
which it holds. A relation does not exist in the same sense 
in which a substance or a quality exists. A thing or a 
quality exists in space and can be perceived by our senses, 
but a relation which holds between two things or between 
a substance and its quality does not exist in space nor 
can be perceived by our senses. Bertrand Russell says* 
^'Suppose that 1 am in my room. I exist, and my room 
exists, but does ^in^ exist ? Yet obviously the word ^in' has 
a meaning ; it denotes a relation which holds between me 
and my room.'* We may provisionally describe a relation 
as the togetherness of two or more things in one situation. 
Professor Alexander says, *'When a relation relates 
certain terms, it makes a connected whole of those 
terms- The relation may be described as the whole 
situation into which its terms enter in virtue of that rela- 
tion/' In one word, a relation is a form of order among 
things which belong to some whole or system. 

Now, with regard to the nature of relations there have 
been two theories — (1) the theory of external relations and 
the theory of internal relations. According to the theory of 
external relations, all relations are external to the terms 
which are not modified by the relations ; so the terms 
whicW^tre related remain exactly what they were and may 
again be out of th^ relations. On the other hand, according 
to the^ theory of internal relations, the relations 
modify or determine the very nature of the terms 
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related ; 'every relation essentially penetrates the being 
of its terms^ andj in this senses is intrinsical 5 so tffe termg 
and relations are inseparable correlatives^ and cannot be 
conceived in isolation from each other. 

(1) The theory of external relations : — This theory is 
advocated by the realistic thinkers who say that the terms 
related have their entities independent of the relations 
and thus the nature of the terms is not at all affected or 
modified by the relations. Relations among things are 
merely connective links which accidentally fall between 
previously existing things. Thus, according to the theory 
of external relations^ (a) the terms related are essentially 
independent of^ and conceived apart from> any relation^ 
(b) relations are merely accidental linksj and so the terms 
may but need not enter into the relations, and (c) the 
l^erms related maintain their own essential nature which 
is not in the least altered by the relation, and so remain 
the same when they enter into and pass out of the rela- 
tions- When a thread is taken <^ut of a cloth, it does not 
cease to be thread, nor dot^s it become another thread. 
Hence the relations fall outside the things and are only 
added to them. 

The doctrine of external relations logically .leads to 
the pluralistic view that the objects of the world are many 
independent realities irreducible to one single principle, 
because relations do not affect the independent nature of 
things* James says, "Things arc with one another in . 
many ways, but nothing includes everything, or dominates 
over everything.^' 

Criticism : — Though our ordinary ^experience ^corro- 
borates that there are various sorts of disconAnuities 
among the objects of the world and their connections aCiA 
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in many cases mere conjunctions which are purely*^ acci* 
Rental *dnd so external, yet it may be shown on deep 
analysis that the objects of the worlds instead of 'basing 
independent and isolated realities, are rather inter-depen- 
dent parts of one absolute reality within which things 
are internally related to one another, and everything is 
dependent upon its relations to other things and to the 
supreme reality which relates all objects into a whol® 
system. The theory of external relations cannot satis- 
factorily explain the cases of causal connection, the relation 
between substance and its qualities^ and knowledge- 
relation. The cause and the effect are meaningless apart 
from their mutual relation, the cause ceases to be a cause 
apart from its relation to the effect, and the effect can 
not be characterised as an effect without its necessary 
relation to the cause. Again, there is an inseparable 
relation between a substance and its qualitieSy neither 
of which can be conceived apart from the necessary 
relation with the other ; qualities cannot exist independent 
of substance, and substance cannot exist without manifes- 
ting itself in and through it :3 qualities. Similarly, the 
organism and its parts cannot be conceived apart from each 
other* Lastly, in the case of knowdedge-relation the 
object cannot be externally related to the knowing mind, 
it is rather constituted by the knowing of it. 

(2) The theory of internal relations : — This theory 
is advocated by the idealistic thinkers who say that 
the relations among things are not merely connecting 
links which accidentally falls between previously existing 
thing^ On the other hand, things are what they are 
because of their relations to a relational system in which 
they at^ inter-related as its constituent members. Accor-^ 
^ng to the theory of internal relation^, the relations. deter- 
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mine the very nature of things related and so all r^ations 
are internal* Bradtey observes that if relations and term^ 
could exist external to each other and thus independent of 
ea ch'other^ then we would conceive some other relation 
which will connect relations with terms, and so on ad in- 
finitum ; we can avoid this infinite regress if the relations 
arc conceived as being internal to the terms* Joachim 
also argues in similar manner and shows the meaningless- 
ness of external relations by saying, “A relation, which 

really falls between two independent entities is a third 

independent--. entity which in no intelligible sense relates 

trie first two All relationr are internal in the sense that 

they qualify or modify or make a difference to the terms 
between which they hold, and that no terms are indepen- 
,dent of any of the relations in which they stand to other 
L^rms4^* 

The theory of internal relations is an aspect of the 
Hegelian theory that the universe is an organic whole in 
which all things arc united in an inter-related system ; so 
a thing would not be what it is apart from its relation to 
the other things as well as to ‘he whole system. Thus the 
theory of internal relations logically leads to the monistic 
view that the things, instead of having independent and 
separate existence, are rather the finite modes of one 
absolute reality in which they are all interrelated. ^On 
he theory of internal relations, things cannot exist apart 
irom* their relations to one another. The nature and 
existence of every object depend on its relations to all 
other objects- The objects of the world, including phy^al 
^l^ings and conscious minds, are what they are becasu# of 
'iSieir ne^ssaiy relations to one another, ^ut if th^ are 
thus related internally, that must be because there is a 
higher unity or larger whole within which they arc alJi 
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contained as parts. This unity or whole must be one, 
universal and all-inclusivc*'* ( Dr. S- C. Chatterjee s The 
Problems of Philosophy ) 

CriticMm . — Though we admit that the universe is an 
organic whole in which things are interrelated and united 
in one whole system and though the relations between 
cause and effect^ between substance and its qualities, and 
between the knowing mind and its objects, are regarded a» 
internal and inseparable, yet, in our view, all relations in 
the world of experience are not internal. Some relations 
are internal, and others are external to the terms related. 
In this connection we may make mention of the Nyaya* 
Vaisesika view which rightly recognises two kinds of rela*- 
tions— samyoga or accidental conjunction ( which is an 
external relation ) and samavaya or necessary connection 
( which is an internal relation ). The objects whi<ih are 
conjoined had a separate existence prior to conjunction and 
also may be separated from one another without their 
existence and nature being destroyed. On the contrary, 
the members related by samavaya are inseparably 
connected. *'Two things in the relation of samavaya can- 
not be separated without at least one of them being des- 
troyed. Samyoga takes place between two things of the 
same nature which exist disconnectedly and are for a time 
brought into conjunction. It is external relation, while 
samavaya is internal relation. In Samyoga two differents 
are joined together without forming a teal whole which 
enters into each. Samavaya is a real coherence.’’ ( Dr* S. 
Radhakrishnan : Indian Philosophy ), 
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